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Electricit' 
I WILL TRAI 





eeds Y 


YOU AT HOME 


Stop rigk« here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling yéu, amd the Electrical 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. By 


my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions. 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You’ve always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobe. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money in it. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes.) YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 
You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I’ll make 
ouan ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
1 will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success, 


Valuable Book Free }ij°: 


to 

Become an Electrical Expert,” has started many a 

man on the way to fortune. I will send a 

copy, free and prepaid, to every person answer- 
ing this advertisement. 


Act Now! Good intentions never 
\, 





CHIEF ENGINEER 
COOKE 
Chicago Engineerin 

. Works ° 
Dept. 77, 2150Lawrence Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: You may send me 
entirely free and fully prepaid, a 
copy of your book, ‘“‘How to Become 
an Electrical Expert,” and particu- 
lare about your Home Study Course 
n Electricity and the Free Radio Course. 


get you anywhere. 
It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 
THE TIME TO ACT. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING 
I a cacaesiduituianaiistniesibi idininam WORKS 


\. 2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE 
poccccccccoces \ Dept.77 Chicago, U.S.A. 
‘ 
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FREE! 


BIG 
ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT 


A fine outfit of Electrical 
Tools, Instruments, Materi- 
als, etc., absolutely FREE to 
every student. I will also send 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you can learn 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sys- 
tem of Training by Mail. 


RADIO 
COURSE 
FREE 


Special newly-written wire- 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free. Full particulars 
when you mail coupon below. 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you can 
use now. Early in my Home 
Study Course I show you 
how to begin making money 
in Electricity, and help you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com- 
»leted. Hundreds of students 
nave made several times the 
cost of their course in spare 
time work while learning. 
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FREE 
TEST 


There’s a 
i] 


e way to increase your earning 
i here is such an opportunity. 
Look into jou may recognize tit as your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life. 


Then, let me tell you that if you have 
average intelligence and can read and write, 
there is a quick and easy way for you to earn 
enough money to satisfy any average ambition. 
Andafter reading this offer, if you do not quickly 
make more money, you have no one to blame but 
yourself. 


Don’t take my word for it. By a simple test 
—you can make in the privacy of your home— 
you will know that every word I say is true—or 
otherwise. The test does not 


\ RE you ready for a shock? 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


If You Want 
Bigger Pay mis 


him $500 a month. 
Mass., stepped into a $10,000 position asa SALES 
MANAGER-—so thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this easy, fascinating 
and rapid way to master certain invincible secrets 


O. H. Malfroot of Boston, 


of selling. 
Simple as A B C 
Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is no- 
thing remarkable about it. There are certain ways 
to approach different types of prospects to get 
their undivided attention—certain ways to stim- 
ulate keen interest —certain 





obligate you or cost you one ete of S108 
Then unty of Cook § 


found the way to bigger pay— 
are now earning from five to 
twenty times as much as for- 





* for 29,236 


merly. And the beauty of it sea? a 
is they enjoy every minute in ig ateee ted 
theday’s work. They are their (se) Sl ole 


own bosses. 
The thousands who have made 
this test before you, and who 





« Creenslade, President of 


penny. But make it! 

judge for yourself. It has 

proved to be THE opportunity , 

for thousands. They have fe hs Baca: 





his Association received 
a leamen 





ways to overcome objections, 
batter down prejudices, outwit 
competition and make the pros- 
pect act. If you willlearn these 
principles there is awaiting you 
a brilliant success and more 
money than you ever thought 
of earning. 






i : As you will see by the affidavit 
= ame to the left thousands of repu- 
table selling organizations in 
America turn to this Associa- 
tion for their Salesmen. We 
can never take care of al! the 








ae now making the money you 

would like to make, are now salesmen. Ninety- 
five per cent once thought they were not ‘‘cut out 
for selling’’ that salesmen were ‘‘born’’ and not 
made. They found it was a fallacy that had kept 
them in the rut. They discovered that anyone 
with proper training can sell, and they are mak- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, because they 
had the vision to recognize opportunity. 


Thousands Have Proved It! 


‘or instance, Ellis Summer Cook, 20 E. Jackson 
dlvd., Chicago, left a $25 a week job and last 
year made $9,000! H. D. Miller, another Chicago 

y, was making $100 a month as a stenographer 
in July 1922. In September, 3 months later, he 

was making $100 a week as a salesman. W. 
P. Clenny of Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a 
1150 a month clerkship into a selling job at $500 
&month. He is making $850 a month now. M. 
¥. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making $25 a 
Week. He took up this training and now makes 
5times that much. J. H. Cash of Atlanta, Ga., 
his $75 a month job for one which pays 











Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 





demands made on us for this 
better type of trained salesmen. 


Make This Free Test at Once 
Don’t turn this page until you have clipped the 
coupon, filled it out, and sent it onits way. The 
test is contained in a free book, ‘‘Modern Sales- 
manship’’ which we will gladly send you without 
obligation. After reading the book through you 
will ask yourself the question it brings up. The 
answers will prove whether this is your oppor- 
tunity or not. So mail the coupon NOW. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N. 
Dept. 4-R, Chicago, Il. 





National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Dept. 4-R, Chicago, Ill. 


Please gend me without obligation on my part your free 
book, ‘““Modern Salesmanship’’ which will enable me to test 
my ability at home, and full information about the N.S. T. A. 
System of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service 


Pe csndnndotsmssocseviensie 
Address . 
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Age...... Oo pation 
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CONTENTS 
TIDE OF THE TAVENNERS. Complete Novelette Berthe K. Mellett 


The tide—the tide of the Tavenners, moreover—-was coming in, and Madelaine 
Fleming, in the safety of her island home, knew that it was fraught with many 
things for the man she loved. 


A MARRIAGE FOR A YEAR. Two-part Story Beatrice Ravenel . 


Lucilla Darrett’s marriage had just rounded out the first year—the year of triat 
prescribed by Darrett. And in her lovely garden she contemplated the net results 
of the experiment. Until, that is, Ivor Grantley stepped into the fragrant spot 
and demonstrated many things which she had not calculated upon. 


THE SECOND HORIZON. Short Story . ° . Mildred Cram , ‘ 


Secure in the knowledge that he had attained the heights-—-of prosperity, Zarloff 
realized suddenly that life had cheated him almost as much as he had cheated 
himself. There were other heights, and he had not yet begun the ascent of them. 


THE DISAPPEARING PEARLS. Short Story . . Rice Gaither 


The famous Vanderlyn pearls had disappeared mysteriously several times in sev 
eral generations. And speculation was rife about the family ghost which was 
said to be responsible for the pilfering of the gems. 


A CAFE IN CAIRO. Serial , ‘ ‘ ‘ . Izola Forrester ; 
A secret mission to a foreign government, a café in Cairo, and a yellow satin 
mule found in his hotel suite proved rather absorbing to Barry Braxton during 
his first days abread. 


THE PREY MASTER. Short Story . ; Warren E. Schutt 


The Due de Joncy threatened with destruction that precious secret bond between 
Daunt and Bellamy, young attaché at the American embassy. But 

ra, cleverest and most caring of women, once more dabbled her lovely fingers 
into the diplomatic pie. 








THE PLUNDERERS. Series ‘ ‘ P F . Winston Bouve . 
VI. The Shadow. 


In which Drusilla makes perhaps the most successful coup of her unusual social 
voor, and thereby brings to an interesting culmination her own rather turbulent 





A PARABLE FOR LILLA. Short Story . , Frances O. J. Gaither 
Lilla was literally “starving between two bales of hay.” \nd meanwhile she was 
icked by her own indecision 


A PAIR OF BLUE SHOES. Two- part Story ; . Henry Wysham Lanier 


The ultimate goal was an alluring pal peacock-blue evening slippers, but the 
path that the gorgeous girl trod to get into them was a varied one 

THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. Short Story . Julian Oliver ° 
Ile had reached the zenith of his caree! But one picture was to remain forever 


unfinished 
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ADVERTISING SI C7 ION 


} 
(lfour Initial in two places one 
j 


This superb 110-piece Set 
consists of: 

12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 
12 Breakfast Plates, 7 in. 

12 Soup Plates, 7% inches 
12 Fruit Dishes, 544 inches 
12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 


1 Batter Plate, 6 inches 
1 Deep Bowl, 8X inches 

1 Oval Baker, 9 inches 

1 Small Deep Bow], 6 inches 
1 Gravy Boat, 74 inches 





























mer 
i Sugar Bow! with cover (2 pieces) 

















12 Individual Bread and 12 Cups : ned ey, . ee ore d ae \\) 1 Vegetable Dish, 10% in., with lid 
utter Plates, 644 inches 12 Saucers y . (2 pieces) 
1 Platter, 1344 inches 1 Platter, 11X% inches 1 Celery Dish, 8 inches 1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7X in. 









Brings 110-Pc. Martha Washington Blue and Gold Decorated Dinner Set 


Send only $1 and Hartman will ship the complete set. Use it for 30 days on Free Trial. 

Then if not satisfied, send it back and Hartman will return your $1 and pay transportation , 

charges both ways. If you keep it, TAKE NEARLY A YEAR TO PAY~—a little every month. 

Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded 

by Wreath of Gold, in 2 Places on BARGAIN CATALOG 

Every Piece (Gold Covered Handies) FREE GIFTS 
Beautiful Colonial Martha Wash- 316 pages of astounding bargains 

in = shape. Fe pomrned pant in home furnishings, farm machinery, ete.; all on our easy pee 

solid design and are covered wi monthly payment = =— -—— —— —— ——_  —_ 

gold. Every piece pee ae with a rich gold | terms— 90 ve free | HARTMAN Furniture & Corpet Co. 
d edge, a mazarine blue follow band and 2 — an’s PREE git | Dept. 5635 cu » AL. 

pure gold initials in Old English design with gold aon te 

wreaths. Guaranteed firsts; no “seconds.” this big fri 

FRE Beautiful Centerpiece, Six | 2! vt -_, Goilies also silver plateknives and¢ forks abeo- 

Dainty Doilies to Match and 6 utely e. Itis unders ee aioe ae Set 
eS Sliver Plato Knives and Forks Feather YOUR Wes” | £3, fiiecagea crn, eral Pease Tt 
With every dinner set, we send FREE a 36-inch “Indian Head” linene ied, after 80 days’ free trial, I will ship all goods back and 
centerpiece, 6 doilies, 12 inches in diameter to match, 6 extra silver | you will refund my $1 and pay transportation charges both 

lated knives and 6 extra silver plated forks, fleur-de-lis pattern. Oniy 50,000 ' Ways. 
will be given Free with the Dinner Sets—so act quick. Send thecoupon—NOW! | none ss 
Order by No. 320EEMA18. Bargain Price, $34.85. RFE No 


. D., Box . 
P 1 Now. Balance, $4.00 . . are 
The Centerpiece, 8 Dainty Bodies to Match, 6 Siver Plate Raives and6 Forks are Fmex| °* Te" *”¢ 8 


HARTMA Furniture & Car et Co. poy ase pointis diferent frum your post tin tifa line below. 
Dept, 5635 ICAGO, ILL. 
aco 


CH 
it, 1928, by Hartman's, Ch | Send shipment to -.----- peuneusoeseonce oceccecsencosunatne 
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Agents and Help Wanted 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
‘ ws’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 

m mill—for men, womel children, 
Every pair guaranteed Prices tha win 
Free book ‘‘How to Start t t tory 
George Clows Company, D 66, P 
phia, Pa 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. fur 
nisnit everythir A Aol 350 > 
$100 = weekly ol eratit ul “se It 
Candy Factories wklet free 
Ww “i 3 Raul 2 East 
Oranse, J. 

SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Exsily learned; immense profits Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works Excelsior 
Springs, Mo, 

MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 

ids plating, knives, spouns, auto head- 

ts Outtits furnished Free booklet. 

ternational Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 
litt, Ave., New York, 

EARN up to $400 monthly, living ex- 
penses paid, We place men and women; 

tined in spare das at home for hotel 

utive positions. jasy Terms Free 
Booklet. Stand Business Training Inst., 
211 Carlton Court, Buffalo, N. Y, 

EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 


z. refinishing metalware, headlights, 
chandeliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. 
lDecie Silver Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, 


New York. 


TAILORING SALESMEN Add 50% to 

















your profits. Get the Wright line of Men's 
and Boys’ Clothes Lowest prices in Amer- 
ica, Every customer for men’s suit is a 
live prospect for a boy’s suit. Women buy 
too You double your sales a1 protit 
large samples of men’s aml b lothes 
in one outfit—handsome carryir ~ise—F re 
Write for full particulars Wright & Co., 
Congress, Throop & Harrison, Chicago, 
Dept 33 
AGENTS Wonderful Opportuni Salary 
d Commissic > 2 
$130 a month 
on renewals 
weekly benefit 
10 yearly B 
uick for territory 
tB, Newark 
$75 to $125 weekly; Cor in ad- 
nee; Free samples; S$ ell our 
0 ll wo ta 1 nd 
reoats for $ t 
I eates é va Monar 
ing ¢ Dey 6, 100 Fifth Av 
New York 
AILORING SALESMEN—M $7 u 
' 8 iit a! suit t ) 
w pri Tail 
s wri at G ‘ 
‘ Dept. 2, ¢ i ) 
HOUR SPARE TIME 
ir i 
I H y 
’ sui t 
i li i \ i 
ib ! ‘ 
prof San it- 
Wri full par 
( ( $ I l 
1p B 





AGENTS WANTED—SOMETHING 
Fire Fighter sells easily Make s 
ular demonstration car owners 
actories, stores, practically b or 
Our men make $10.00 to $50.00 
x re territory If you wish to 





lish a business of your own with 
possibilities for making big money, 
today. Fyr-Fyter Co., 187 
Ohio. 


unlimited 

write us 
Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 
DD 


ton, 


Please 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 

















sen ¢ ‘ ld Letter 
for tore py “l Fr 
sem t agents 
Met I Ciark Chi 
RAILWAY MAI » CLERKS w anted Com- 
mer $+ month Sample xaml tion 
1 tior f Ir ! ute I 
I Ro r, N. 
TAILORING SALESMEN.—Make more 
fix your own retail sellir "eS. 
get b profit instead of 
one the « 
stablished 
sats to mest 
wholesale ices "$18 00 up Com) 
ple outfit Large swatches in carrying case. 
Write for full particulers and our new and 


bet 
American 
c « 


The 


St, 


ter selling plan Fred Kauffmann 
= ailor, 1300 W. Harrison 
Dp 3. 





Detectives Wanted 





BE A DETECTIVE. — Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel, Write C, T. 
J udwig 136 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

MEN Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary Travel; make secret investigations, 

ports Salaries; expenses American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis, 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG _MONEY 

ravel Excellent opportunity Experience 
unnecessary Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, New 
York. 





Help Wanted—Female 


at 





$6 $18 a dozen dooetet ng 1s pillon tops 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
or stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 

EARN $20 weekly epare time at home 
ssing, mailing, mus circulars Send 
for music, information. Amer 
> Co., 1658 Broadway, Dey A-16, 





Help Wanted— Male 


_E “ARN $110. 
vay T 
ter ¢ 








mor ithly, 





ur anteed 


NGER 


PRIN 
Wr 


\ rican Finger 
I New Yor 


MEN—WOMEN, 
t Government P. 








Land Opportunities 


LANDSEERKERS! Opportu await 1 
r thrivi cit 1 ‘ 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVE NTORS desiring to 
for our guid 
Patent.”’ 





Get Your. 
seription for our opinic 
n Randolph & Co., 
ington, D. C, 


or 
patentable 


ure Dept. 412, Wash- 
or model for 

Booklet free. 
results Prompt- 


Send sketch 
preliminary examination 
Highest references Best 
ness assured Watson E 


PATENTS. 





mention 





Coleman. Patent 
Cc. 


Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. 





this magazine when 





Patents and Lawyers—Contiamd 














a 

INVENTIONS COMMEACIAI IZED, Pp 
ented or 1 tented Write Adam Fis) 
Mfg. Co 2 St. Loui Mo. 

PATENTS. Writ Record of In 
ti and uid ok 
mod , | n for ¢ 
yi f it tentable 1 Hig. 
refe es Prom)t Attentic Reasona 
Terms. Victor J. I & | 767 N 
Washingtor dD 

Scientific 

SEE yourself as others sec u—Wonder- 
Reve rts and Personality Tests 16 
Th me m- Heywood Dey SS,  Chronice 
Blig., San Franciseo, Cal 











$ FOR IDEAS 
any form; revised 











Short Stories and Photoplays 


z=; RE E te to writers ry wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas 
the ) of successful Story and Mor 
writing. jlutely Free Just addres 
Authors’ Pr Dept. 89, Auburn, N. ¥ 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS ang Short 
Stories for pay in spare time ig: 
trod and ae free Press neportian Syn- 
die (406 St. Louis, 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$200 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience wu 
necessary ; complete outline Free. Produces 
League, 439, St yu 

WRITERS: Stories, Poems, Plays, et., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bu- 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 


Photoplay Plots 
criticized, copy- 

















marketed Ad » free Universal 
Corporation, 217 Security Bids. 
Sar te Monica and Western Ave., Hollywood 
Cal 
WRITE photoplay Big money he 
book tells how Successful “Ph top lays)’ Bor 
13, Des Moines 
= . i 
$50 TO $150 WEEKLY Writing Jo 
Epizrams and Humorous Stories for Publi 
cations Write for detafis American In 
stitute of Humor, Office W, 414 Park Bldg 
Cleveland, Ohi 
Songs, Poems, etc. 
POE MS Ww “ANTED Sell your r 
f Submit Mss at once or Wr 
New Era Musi 104 St. Louis, M 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 80% 
We compose mus Our Chief of Sta 
~ Submit FJ 
1 t is t Now rk M 
2 FR x I New ¥ 
$ Pri ( test I u write 
v r song “Em 
A 0 s 
. i yuu free t 
ind words of this 
WW i ( 245 W. 47th St., Dept 14 























answering 


advertisements 





PROMINENT I Mu 
le s 4 
f ticulars write to Americ 
c ative Jack Mahoney rept. —l 
i5th St., New ¥ 
Stammering 
ST-STU-T-T FERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home Instructive booklet free 
Walt MeDonnell 80 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Vaudeville 
GET ON THE STAGE. I toll you how 
Send stamp for instructive St Book an ; nd 
particulars K. La Delle, Tox 557, ies 
Angeles, Cal. 
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thant e 
4 | price 0 of 0 





GUAR- 

TEE— =vnere gouty 
one guaranteed C This is * 
Pattern 408 






above. It protects you 
against dissati Staction and 


ves yOu an uncon nal money- 
Back guar tee. B a Ay he nel 
je Bond. 


‘Choice of Two Famous Patterns— 
3 Rugs Free—Year to Pay 


We show above two of the most popular Congoleum 
patterns that have ever been produced. One dollar pinned to the 
coupon below brings you either pattern on approval. One9 foot by 
12 foot rug and threesmallrugstomatch, each small rug 18x36inches. 


Be sure to ask for our Free Book of 10,000 Furniture Bargains—anyway! 
Pattern No. 534 This is the Orien tal Gold | Seal 


Congoleum 

top of the page. On the floor, it looks paw la the on — nsive pile 
fabric. The richest blue color dominates the ground work. Mellow ecru old 
ivories, and light tans, set off the blue field. Mingled with Chase lovely tints 
are peacock blue, robin’s egg blue and darker tones. Old rose, tiny specks 
of lighter pink and dark mulberry are artistically placed. "Baber browns 
and even blacks, subdued to faintness, lend dignity and richness. 

The border background contrasts with the blue all over center by 
reversing the color scheme. Ecru and tan shades form the border backgrounc 

In this rog you have all the advantages of design and colori of 
warmth and lovely color effects somuch sought afterin high pa % ile fabrics, 
An ideal all purpose rug, beautiful in any room. Perfect for living 
room or parlor. Lovely in bedroom or dining room. Charming in the kitchen. 


No. E4C534 oft. x 12ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with 3 small 
rugs to match, each 18x 36 inches—all four only..... $17.95 


39 

Probably no floor covering of 

Tile Pattern No. 408 any quality or kind, ever piled up 

the popularity of this wonderful design. It is a superb tile pattern that looks 

like mosaic. Lovely robin’s blue, with shadings of Datch blue, and a 

background of soft stone gray, give a matchless effect. This design is par- 
ly suited for the kitchen or dining room. 

No. E4C408 9 ft. x 12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with 3 small 

rugs to match, each 18 x 36 inches—all four only. .... $17.95 


_— one Cata oe soese' Se Ste Brings te yr 


=: Spiesel Mau Stern 











Ask for 
FREE 
Catalog 





Please mention this magazine when 











Brings All Four Rugs 
on a Months Free Trial 


Ours is the only house in America that 
can make you such an offer. No one else can 
bring you a genuine guaranteed Gold Seal 
Congoleum Rug, in the full 9 ft. by 12 ft. size, 
with three small rugs extra, and all for less 
then the regular price of the big rug alone. 
And ona years credit. 
Clip the coupon below. Write your 
name and address plainly. Say which pattern 
you want. Pin a dollar bill to it—mail at once. 
We will ship immediately, on a months trial, 
od —_ Congoleum Rugs—in one complete neat 
o muss, no bother, no trouble to lay. 
it ‘satisfactory, take a year to pay. 


The Greatest of Bargains 
Pay Almost asYou Please 


Almost everybody knows the price of the 
famous Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. They are 
advertised and sold at the same standard price every- 


where. And bearin mind that you don’t send us 
the full amount. Only one dollar now and the rest 
later—taking a year’s time. Look everywhere else 


first if you wish — stores, catalogs, magazines and 
newspapers. You'll find no offe r Tike ours, 

if you return the rugs, your dollar will 

be refunded and also all freight cests. 


Three Rugs Free 
For the heavy wear spots in front of range 
sink, kitchen. “At thresholds, in the hall, in front of 
dresser or bed. While this offer lasts, we give three 
these small rugs free with each large rug; all 

four for less than the price of one. 
The Rug of Guaranteed Wear 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are the fz astest 
selling floor covering known. They are rapid! 
coming the national floor covering—h ghly prized in 
good homes for any and all room: 
faterereet No burlap for water to rot. Sur. 

ace is hard, smooth and wear-resist Does not 
stain. Not marred or hurt by spilling iF not ing iequids. 
Prey ty tat from the first moment without 

astening ey never curl up or kick up at edges or 
corners. No need totack or fasten them down. Dirt 
cannot accumulate underneath. 
Less work. Rid yourself of back- breaking 
dra: wery. irt, ashes, 

“grind into. Hi ‘ongoleam Geld Seal Art Rope. A 
damp rag or mop keeps it clean and colorings bright 
No laborious beating, no sending to cleaners. 
Absolutely sanitary. All this guaranteed by the 
famous Seal that means complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 


VERY IMPORTANT We do not offer our 
——_——————_ bargains or send our free 
catalog into bigger sition f you live in a city of 
100,000 population or over, we cannot fill your order for 
this Con um Offer orscnd our freee 

ring all the advantages of our 


PIN ‘A ‘DOLLAR TO THIS COUPON 


4 else we 














ausussee Spiegel, May, Stern Co. saunaan 





1765 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ————— 


aniswet 


1765 Thirty-fifth Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lenciose $1 forthe 4 Gold Seal Congoleum Art 
Rage—cxectiy as descri —in the pattern selectcd 

on 30 days freetrial. If I return them, you arc 
to re «ste y my 4 C7 all transportation costs. Other- 
wise | will pay $1. SO monthly until special price of 
$17.95 is paid. 
§ SELECT PATTERN NO. ° 
If you wish both patterns write ‘down both “numbers, 
send §2.00—pay $3.0 monthly and get all 8 rugs. 


Strect, R.F’.D. 
or Box No. 


Cit 
aise send me your latest FREE muses Book. 


ring advertisements 





$100 a Week 


in this 
Fascinating Business 


ARN big money as a car- 
toonist! Millions of dol- 


were spent last year on 





ymic strips, political 


and sport cartoons, 
| inimated cartoons, 
| ron TI ae ? 
etc, louUusanas Ol 
new cartoonists are 


needed now to meet 
the ever-increasing 
demand for _ this 
work. Never before 
have the opportuni- 
ties in this fast- 
growing field been 
sO many, so varied 
or so high-paying. 


Easy to Learn CARTOONING at 
° ° 
Home in Spare Time 

Regardless of how little you know about car- 
tooning now, you can easily qualify for a position 
i. this attractive, high-salaried business. This 
home-study method starts you at the simplest 
fundamental principles of cartoon-making and 
takes you through every branch of humorous and 
erious cartooning. You will be amazed at how 
quickly it teaches you to draw salable work. Many 
siudents of this method began to sell their draw- 
ings before they were half through their courses. 
The training paid for itself long before they fin- 
ished it. 


Learn cartooning this easy way. Enjoy the fas- 
cinating life of a successful cartoonist—easy 
hours, freedom from routine, your own boss, and 


$3,000 to $15,000 a year for this work that is play! 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Learn more about the wonderful opportunities in 
artooning, and details about 














this remarkable home-study - 
method. A handsomely illus- . 
trated booklet has just been “| 
repared which, upon re- 

quest, will be sent to you 

Without the slightest ob- 

ligation. This booklet 

gives a thorough outline 

f the cartooning field, and 


explains in detail this 

mderful new method of 
teaching Cartooning : <—S 
Send for it today. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


Room 5410, 1113-15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 5410, 1113-15th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without obligation, your Free Booklet on 
Certooning and full details of your hon study method of teaching 
Cartooni 

MO. cc cersercecreses . . . eee eee eee ec eee | eee eee 

(Print Name Plainly.) 
Address. ...+. COP Oe eee erseesereesseerereeeseseessese eeeeeeee 
CUP. ccccccecees eee . . ° ° Stale... .ccrcssee seeeee 
(If under 16, please give age........ ) 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


This simplified, complete High School Course 

—specially prepared for home study by leading 
professors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 


50 Oth Whether you need High School 


training or specialized instruc- 
Courses 


tion in any trade or profession 
the American School can help 
you. Check and mail coupon 
for Free Bulletin. 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-74 
Chicago 


American School, Dept.i.74, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 

















| Send me fx!l information on the subject checked and how you will help 


| ceccseess Architect 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


me win success. 















uilding Contractor 
.Automobile Encinecr 
-Automobile Repairman 
.Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 


Practice 


-Draftsman_and Designer 
Electrical Enginecr 
.Electrie Light & Power 
General Education 
-Vocational Guidance 
-Business Law 





Name 





Address. 





OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or solic iting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
system, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 
steady work. Write for full particulars and free 
booklet. 
WEST -ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,009.00 
120 Colborne Buildin Toronto, Can. 





STUDY AT HOME 


Greater opportunities now than ever 
before. Lawyers e 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. Youcan tras 














t home during spare time. Let us se 
tters from LaSalle student 

admitted to the b egree of LL 

conferred. Thousands of suc 8 rolled. Low cos 
easy terms. We furnish all tex terial, including fogrtees 
volume lay Library. Get our v luable 120-pag« **Law Guide 


and ‘‘Evider books FREE. Send for them — NOW 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept, 1065-t Chicago, tlh 





you CAN earn $1 to $2an hour writinz show cards at homein 

your spare time. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
4 cingie “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing. We show you how, guarantee you steady work at home, no 
matter where you live, and 
particulars and booklet free. 


ay you cash each week. Full 
rite to-day, 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars. 


240 Adams Bldg. 





Toronto, Canada. 





























IDVERTISING 


You, Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just as the Natives D 


After Your FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play ‘‘ALOHA”’. 
We Guarantee That— 


Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to kk arn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song ‘‘ALOHA’’. Think 
how happy you will be when you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar 
justa the natives do 


Only Four Motions— 
and You y ester Them Quickly! 
= b a fe wm a 9 you acquire the four motions necessary | to play any 

at ashort period of practic ‘e and you w 

weet music, Comple tn hel. 2 les 

ul Het aWaiian Guitar, necessary picks, steel ba, etc. Noextras 
Sant Soden 00 


H 
t autif 
Rove Proveus & 
1 r read a musical note in your lif 
knowle ede o f music, we can quicki ely 
ri is we ully pdpuls ar instrument. Don't “y yo st a: ‘listen- 
er wh en you can vcaatlate the center of interest among your friends. 
Just Mail a Post Card for Details 
of our remarkable FREE Hawaiian Guitar Offer-~ 
simply write; ‘lam interested'’--but do it today 
Address 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
Muci 
of pine. 
arrange Desk 89, 23% 3B’ dw: 
lessons if “Woolworth Bldg.) 
New York City 






















A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 





Special 
nents f 








uh your own 
Hawaiian Guitar 








15 to 50 Doliars a week for your Spare Time 
o Canvassing, Experience Unnecessary 

Write to-day for Iliustrated Booklet and 

Free Working Outfit. 

_UNITED _sHow CARD STUDIO :: 211 Dinan Bidg., Detroit Mich. 


Shor ps 

Y. Coyne 

-complete 

in 3% months. $100,000 

worth of electrical equipment 


Free Railroad Fare 


Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Drafting 

and Radio Free. Send for big free catalog. Act now! 
Coyne Electrical School—Dept. 14-17 

1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ulinois 


SP, 
ee 


eq can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing —A 

leasant profitable profe aston costly ene ee —_ 
Ie parnt by our new simple graphic} lock 
Artistic yd not necessary.— We teac ¥ you 
how, and supply you with tot ey no 
object. Fully carte ulars and book) 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED— “DEPT. 3 

64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 























WANTE D—Railwa 


Travel—See the f 
country Ad 
$1600 First Year 5° 


rey Postel Catae 
Dept. bass, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me, without charge, (1) speci 
me 4 jlway Postal ClerkExamination ques 


tions; (2) list of govern jobs now obtair 
“ey urs os able; (3) se nd fre * illustrated Spook.” “Gov't Job: 
Mat Coupon 
immediatety é Name ........ TITITITTTiTiTiTiTrr TT ° 


Ad Address.... 


i 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
















SECTION 





“$60 more 
a month!” 


“WAST night I came ith gre: _ws—s 
$60 increase in salary! I took the money 
out of my pocket and asked Mary to count 


it You should have seen her face light up when 
she found the extra $60 I think she was even 
happier than 1 was, for it was the third increase 
in a year. 

“Today I am manager of my department— 
earning more money than I ever thought it 
would be possible for me to mak« [I owe it all 
to the training I received from the International 
Correspondence Schools. That little coupon was 
the means of changing my whole life.” 


OW much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you 
more money? Isn't it better to start zow than to 
wait for years and then realize what the delay 
has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with 
the 1. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for 
the position you want in the work you like best 

Don’t let another priceless hour go to waste! 
Without cost or obligation, let us prove that w 
can help you Mark and mail this coupon 


——_——— — —- — TEAR OUT HIRE — — — — — — - 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2068, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 

the position or in the subject Ucfore which I have marked x 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management (C2 Salesmanship 

Industrial Management (Advertising 

Personnel Organization Hove Letters 

{ 


‘Traffic Management 
Business Law 


Foreign Trade 

Stenography and Typing 

Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 

Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary High School Subjects 

Business Spanish (©) French Illustrating C Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL Sounses 


Electrical Engineering Architec 
Electric Lighting 


amy 


Bunking and Banking Law [ 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Yontractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop — Concrete 
be Positio. Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Ope patios Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Engineer Chemistry [] Pharmacy 








Surveying and ping Automobile Work 
Metallurgy oO Mining Navigation 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio O Airplane Engines Mathematics 
Name............+0+ . scccnsrecesseccoscscossosososoooosonossccossrssenies < 
Street 
Address... 
City 
Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon te the "Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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The Long, Long 
Trail 


By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


WESTERN story in which Western folk will recognize 
a number of good friends, and a few bad ones, too. 


Morgan Valentine, the rancher, sure had his hands 
full of trouble. There were certain incidental ones, like a 
pair of great hulking sons who were quick on the draw, but 
the heaviest cross he had to bear was Mary, who had been 
confided to his tender care by his beloved brother. 


Then, as if to fill his measure of trouble to overflowing, 
poor Morgan leads to his home a bandit who has just 
robbed him of his ranch pay roll. Mary and the bandit meet, 
and the story begins. 


Whether you like Western stories or not, this particular 
one will occupy all your attention while you are reading it. 
After having ranged the open places with the characters in 
it, you are going to deliver yourself of the verdict— The 
best story I have read in years!” 


Price, $1.75 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue $3 3 New York City 
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Be a Jazz Music Master 


Anyone who can remember a tune can easily and quickly 
learn to play popular jazz or American rh by ear 
at a very small cost. The New Niagara Method 
makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 
No matter how little you know about music—even though you “have never touched a piano”— 
if you can just remember a tune, you can quickly learn to play by ear. I have perfected an 
entirely new and simple system. It shows you so many little tricks that it just comes natural 
to pick out on the piano any piece you can hum. Beginners and even those who could not 
learn by the old fashioned method grasp the Niagara idea readily, and follow through the entire course of 


twenty lessons quickly. Self-instruction—no teacher required. You learn many new styles of bass, synco- 
pation—blues, fill-ins, breaks and trick endings. It’s all so easy—so interesting that you'll be amazed. 


H S . 4 
A Simple Secret to Success Be Popular in Every Crowd 
No need to devote years in study to learn \, One who can sit down at any time without 
piano nowadays. Special talent unneces- \. notes or music, reel off the latest jazz and 
sary. Every lesson is so easy, so fas- > popular song-hits that entertain folks, 
cinating that you just *‘can't_keep is always the center of attraction, the 
your hands off the piano.” Give it life of the party. sought after and in- 
part of your spare time for 90 days wited everywhere. Make yourself the 
and you will be playing and entertaining center of attraction—master the piano 
almost before you realizeit. No tiresome by spending an hour a day studying 
scales, no arpeggios to learn—nodo-re-mi the fascinating Niagara Method. 

no difficult lessons or meaningless exer- As easily as thousands of others have 
cises. You learna bassaccompaniment that XY learned, so you too, can learn and profit— 
applies to the songs you play. Once learned, not only through the pleasure it provides, 

ou have the secret for all tume—your difficul- but also by playing at dances, motion pice 
ties are over and ture houses and other entertainments, 


You Become Master of the Piano Hs Decide to Begin Now! 
Even talente T musicians are amazed at the Tapia prog- & just spend a@ part of pong spare time with a few easy. 



























ress of Niagara School students and can't understand fascinating lessons and see how quickly you ‘‘catch on™ 
why this method was not thought of years ago. Natu- and learn to play. You will be amazed, whether you 
rally, the Niagara Method is fully protected by copy- are a beginner or an advanced student. a 

rights and cannot be offered by any other school. A Write for interesting,illustrated booklet, The Niag- 
special service department gives each pupil individual ara Secret"—it describes this wonderful new method 
attention. of playing piano by ear. This booklet sent FREE. 






Ronald G. Wright, Director, NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Niagara Fails, N. Y. 


Niagara School of Music, Dept.589; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Without obligation mail me your booklet,*‘ The Niagara Secret 
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$25.00 in cash 


given co readers of this 
magazine each month 


The Publishers invite the readers to select 
the best advertisement in this isssue. $15.00 
will be paid to the reader who sends in the 
best criticism or suggestion. $5.00 will be 
paid the reader who sends in the 2nd _ best 
criticism or suggestion. $3.00 will be paid 
the reader who sends in the 3rd best criticism 
or suggestion. $2.00 will be paid the reader 
who sends in the 4th best criticism or sug- 
gestion. 


This contest costs you nothing to enter— 
there are no conditions or rules to be com- 
plied with—simply read over the advertise- 
ments in this magazine and write us which 
advertisement you like best, and why you 
think it convinces the reader of its worth. 


Contest for this issue closes November 1, 1923 


Please address all letters to 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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What Do You Call an Opportunity? 


N my lifetime I have heard many men speak filled in the last twenty-four hours would have 
of opportunity. I have read some very fine been an opportunity for you— 
definitions of this wonder-word. It has —if you had been prepared. 
been the subject of many splendid speeches; And [ am not one who believes that 
yuthors have written abundantly about it in Opportunity knocks but once. 
prose and poetry. The hundreds of opportunities which are 
You have said, ““I wish I had an opportu- here to-day will come again to-morrow— 


” 


nity. —if you are prepared. 
But | am wondering what you call an But you can be sure they will never be 
opportunity. found on the door-steps 


of worthless prospects 


Do you™as so many 
do — mistakenly asso- OME “STUD ti Ge ae On 
ciate it with “‘good for- ready. 
? — 
“Pr COURSES 
you heard of a $10,000 whe have paid the pricé 


‘| THAT LEA O BUSINESS CAREERS |}: 
position seeking a man. of preparation. She 


Could you fill it? If so, does not pick men as 
it would be an opportunity. If not, it would be you pick a number from a lottery; neither does 
no opportunity at all so far as youare concerned. | she cover up what she has to offer. Her gifts 
It would be merely a bit of information from are an open book—yours from which to choose. 


tune’’ or ‘‘good luck”? 






Opportunity seeks 


Suppose tomorrow and finds only those 


which you could not benefit. Pick the thing you want, and get ready for 
Opportunity, I believe, is usyally a recog- jit. Opportunities do not come except as you 
nition of worth. attract them. LaSalle training offers a sure way 


The biggest opportunity thatcan ever come _ to increase your powers of attraction. 
to you will never be any bigger than your prep- 


Just bear in mind that the biggest opportunity 
aration—your worth-whileness. 


that can ever come 
If you are not worth considering, Oppor- — ¢o you will never 
tunity won’t give you a thought. be greater than 


The biggest job of all the big jobs openand —_yourpreparation. President LaSalle Extension University 
of Chicago, ino 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 








sc ee ee ee — INQUIRY COVLPON = e— Oe oe eee ae 
5 . . «er . , — T4°<7 . . , . 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1065-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me cat y and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
Business Manas ment: Training for Railway Station Management: J rair [_]Modern Foremanship and Productior 
Ott Ms anagerial, Sales and Executive for Railway Auditors, Comptrollers Methods: Training in the direction and 
positior countants, Clerks, Station Agents, Mem handling of industrial forees—for Execu- 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities Com- tives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
(Moa rn “Sate wen sag | De missions, ete. tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc 
and Advertising xecutives, Solici 
Personnel and Employment Menage 
) es ¢ ers, Sales- . — 
po Ma ar note ka eee Wh ¥. oan r AT — e (J industrial Management Efficiency: For Bo Training for Teplere rs, Empivy- 
agaged | tail, wholesale or specialt Executives, Managers, Office and Shop ment Managers, Executives, industrial 
cngagt n retail, wholesale or speciality Employes and those desiring practical Engineers. 
ling 


training in industrial management princi- Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
Cate as Ascountaney t Training for posi- ples and practice. countants. 


aditor, Comptroller, Certified 





Pr ut Acc countant, c oat Accountant, oe eek eae Son Sales i Fe ee a Fy 
(tre affic Management— Foreign and Do- tion Correspondents ; Sales PromotionMan- ae ele 
mestic: Training for positions as Railroad agers; Credit and Office Managers; Corre- Business English. 

or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc spondence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. Commercial Spanish. 
(jt: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. OD Banking and Finance. Effective Speaking. 
Name...... _ Present Position Address 
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Falcon of Squawtooth 





= 





By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 








HE Falcon is a product of the Western 

construction camp. From the time he drifts 
into a cheerful company gathered around a 
certain camp fire, he is caught up by force of 
circumstances and hurled into the thick of a 
mighty interesting story. 


Falcon is a man’s man. His friend, 
Halfaman Daisy runs him a close second when 
it comes to manhood, and as to Canby’s 
daughter, Manzanita, when some one said that 
she was a remarkable young woman, Canby 
replied, “She’s worse than that.” 


However, she is a perfectly nice, lovable girl, 
even if it is hard sometimes for her father to 
locate her. 


Price, $1.75 net 











CHELSEA HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


79 Seventh Avenue $3 $3 New York City 
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Ss 
Chiet Draftsman Dobe 


I Guarantee 


To Train You Until You Are 
Placed in a Position Paying 
up to $250 and $300 a Month 


Write and I’ll tell you how I make you a first- 
class, big-money-earning draftsman in a very 
few months! I do this by a method no other 
man nor institution can imitate. I give you 
personal training at home by mail until you 
are actually placed in a position paying up to 
$250 and $300 a month. Six thousand drafts- 
men are wanted every month. 


Free Book 


Send Coupon Today 


No matter what plans you have for the future. Get 
this great book—“Successful Draftsmanship.” Find 
out about the simply marvelous opportunities ahead 
now. How the world needs draftsmen, engineers, 
architects and builders. What great salaries and pos- 
sibilities there are! Send coupon for free book today. 


Chief Draftsman, Engineers Equipment Co. 
1951 Lawrence Ave. Div. 14-07 Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


There issuch an urgent demand for practical, trained Draftsmen that I 
am making this special offer in order to enable deserving, ambitious and 
bright men to get into this line of work. I will teach you to become a 
Draftsman and Designer until you are Drawing a salary of $250.00 a 
month. You need not pay me for my personal instruction or for the com- 
plete set of instruments. But you must take advantage of this special offer atonce. 


$300 a Month Salary— 
$450 on the Side at Home! 


That’s the kind of money my drafting students make. 
Read what this one says: 
“As a beginner I am doi 


of $300 per month, besides I made over $450 at home the 
last two months, drawing plans for private parties. The 
bractical drafting training you gave me by mail put me 
where Iam in less than six month’s study. Thank you for 
all your personal interest and help you gave me so far.’ 
(Signed) J. B. 


(Name and address upon request) 








fine. Am earning a salary 














This $25 Outfit FREE 


And more—I give you a whole set of drafting tools the minute you 
become my student. You get every tool you need. A magnificent $25 
set of instruments which will build your success in draftsmanship. 





SESS eeeeeeeeees as 
Chief Draftsman, Engineers Equipment Co. 
Div. 14.07 Chicago, Ill. 


Without any obligation whatsoever, please mail your book, 





1951 Lawrence Ave. 


liberal “‘Personal Instruction” offer to few students. 
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“Successful Draftsmanship”’, and full particulars of your 
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QUEMADO 


By WILLIAM WEST WINTER 


































HEN Quemado breezed into town, 
Jake Castro, standing on the porch 
of the hotel, passed this remark : 


“Here comes that hell-fired maldito, 
Quemado. He is jingling in with a bolero 
on and velvet pants. Judging from the 
hilarity in his wake, I reckon he is saying 
Spanish things that would make a French 
artist’s model faint with shame.” 





From this it is apparent that both 
Quemado and Jake are characters. The 
former continues to prance through one 
adventure after another, breathless and ex- 
citing as only adventures in the West can be. 


and his story constitute most refreshing 
bits of Western fiction. 





Price, $1.75 

















CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Young, irresistible, mysterious Qzemado } 
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j New Invention Sweeping } 











SAYS 


F. W. Bentley 


of Philadelphia 
“Ye Gode—some eellert I 
made $215 today!” 
Buys Car with Provts 
“Have earned enough in o! 
month to buy me a new Bute 
8. W. Knappen, 
$7 Profit per Hour 
“T started out and made $21.50 
in about 3 hours. The Oliver 
does the work it certainly is 
the real thing.” 
fee eenL. Zacker, Obio. 


“Sells Like Beer in a 
Dry Town.” 








“Am sending today for 7 
Olivers T one day's 
Selling lik 








W. i. Drew, Mich. 
Mr. T’s 28th Order in 
Six Months 
“Ship 52 Olivers: 10 No. 30 
6 No. 1; 12} 24 No. 4.” 
(Mr. T's ¢ 
, “J 
— “GC Tr. Ottawa, Ont. 
Russe! Earned $3300 
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Tide of the Tavenners 


CHAPTER I. 
ADELAINE FLEMING awoke 
M with a feeling of suffocation. 
It was as though the. wind, 
which ever since her arrival on the island 
of Mayou two months before had blown 
fresh and sweet from the sea, was be- 
ing drawn back again, sucked into the 
mighty reservoir of space from which 
it had come. 

She was not a woman to be easily 
frightened. For ten years, since, as a 
girl of eighteen, she had made her initial 
liunt for tigers with her father in India, 
she had pursued and watched the various 
phenomena of nature in strange places 
of the earth, and always with the calm 
detachment, the outward disinterest, 
which distinguishes an habitual British 
traveler. 

Sut there was a suggestion of some- 
thing more than nature breathing away 
the air from the windows of her wide- 
porched house that morning. The very 
spirit of the little mid-Pacific island, 
having for two months expelled its 
gentle and life-giving breath, seemed 
now to be drawing a mighty inhalation 
of forces to itself, forces of occult and 
direful portent. 

Touching the gold-and-enamel button 
at her bedside, she summoned her na- 
tive maid. The girl came bearing a 
tray with chocolate, and bread, and but- 
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ter wrapped in wet leaves 
cool. 


to keep it 
of trepida- 
tion, partly of mystery, and partly of 
the natural gossip’s eagerness to im- 
part information to strangers, was writ- 
ten upon her face. 

“Madame,” 


An expression, partly 


she began murmuringly 
when she had set the tray upon a table 


and drawn a chair of plaited, white 
reeds before it, “the wind of the Taven- 
ners blows once more, and the tide of 
the Tavenners runs out.” 

As abruptly as she had summoned her 
Madelaine dismissed the little servant. 
She held herself into her chair until 
the soft, rush-soled shoes had whispered 
their way down the long open corridor 
of the house and out onto the grasses 
of the courtyard, then she went to the 
window sand drew back the frail cur- 
tain that hung limp in the breathless 
air. 

The house she had taken upon her 
arrival at Mayou stood away from the 
little city of Alol and back of the coral 
cliff, which, belting the island, held its 
soil and rich verdure and mountains 
and waters as the rim of a porcelain 
dish might hold some miniature garden 
of an artist’s fashioning. She was above 
the sea and close beside the sea. Yet, 
except far out where deep waters pro- 
vided a roadstead for ships, she could 
see nothing of it because of the screen 
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of banana palms and pepper trees which 
shielded the bottom of her garden from 
the road. 

Her heart was beating intolerably, 
beating as it always beat now at the men- 
tion of Philip Tavenner’s name, and the 
same indescribable hunger to know 
every detail of his life and history, that 
had tortured her for weeks, began its 
gnawing at her dignity, her lifelong 
custom of aloofness, her innate distaste 
for interference in the affairs of others. 
Given her familiar sense of well-being, 
she might have downed that hunger once 
more. But now, added to the trepida- 
tion of her spirit, a sort of terror and 
reaching out for association came upon 
her. As instinctively as those of lesser 
civilization seek to herd, she sought the 
company of her kind 

She dressed hurriedly and she sent 
for the Japanese chauffeur, who, along 
with the toylike machine that he drove, 
had been rented out to her by a native 


princess who had returned gratefully to 


her litter, borne on the 
giant carriers from inland 

“The club, Hetsu,”” she said 

He touched his cap and shook his head 
with an air of omiscience 

“Very grave sorrowful,” he apolo- 
gized. “No can make ‘em old road; no 
can make ‘em new road. Stones old 
road he all gone up new road top side 
cliff. Very bad road. Maybe somebody 
go over some time—you see. Anyway, 
not finish. -Men no work tide day. 
You know ’em, Mista Tavenner’s tide?” 

She was glad, after all, to walk. 
Used to exercise, her being resumed 
some semblance of its balance once 
blood began to flow through her veins, 
and her lungs filled themselves, even 
with vitiated air. Then, too, when she 
passed the screen of green at the gar- 
den’s end she saw the sea. It had not 
a particularly alarming look. It had 
receded beyond the usual beach line per- 
haps a mile, perhaps more. But she 
had witnessed extreme tides on 


shoulders of 


low 


every coast touched by salt water, and, 
except that the beach dwellers of Mayou 
appeared in no panic lest the inward 
wave which must follow so marked a 
recession would bring havoc along with 
it, she saw no difference between this 
low tide and any other. 

She even became interested in the new 
cliff road she was following. Coming 
up onto a particularly menacing shelf 
—that shelf to which Hetsu had doubt- 
less been referring when he spoke with 
such dogmatic misgiving—she noted 
that, in engineering a grade for automo- 
biles instead of the old-time litters which 
had made the lower road possible, a 
very bad turn had been necessary. It 
was more of a switchback than a turn. 
It jutted out onto a promontory which 
hung above space and water by means 
of a backward-slantifg bracket of coral 
and granite; the turn was to be nego- 
tiated by means of a short subsidiary 
spur of road, which provided a place 
for cars of any great length to back and 
head at a wide angle onto the descent. 

“It is a very bad place,” she remarked 
to herself. “Hetsu was correct.” And 
she stepped onto the crushed-coral sur- 
facing of the spur and looked down at 
the natives gathered upon the beach be- 
low. 

Workmen from the road, fishermen, 
pearl divers from the camps on the 
West Wind mothers with their 
children, dancing girls from Alol—in 
fact representatives of the whole non- 
European population, except for the 
stoical Orientals laboring in the cane 
fields around the great feudal houses 
farther back from the shore—were 
gathered there, lounging or sitting or 
standing close to the old tide line. 

But no sound of singing, such as was 
usual when these gentle people of the 
sun were gathered together, arose. 
They were untroubled—but waiting. 
Waiting as the air was waiting, as she 
was waiting. The disquietude of an 
hour before returned upon her. She 


shore 











must reach people. She must know 
what spirit hovered over and sucked 
upon the island. ‘She must feel the 
comfort of companionship. She must 
know what was méant by the tide of 


the Tavenners. 
she hastened her steps along the un- 
finished road and came down to the 


club on the beach at Alol. 

Aside from the governor’s palace and 
the British consulate, the club was the 
dominating institution of the island. 
There were other clubs, to be sure, just 
as there were other consulates. ut 
when one spoke of the consulate or 
the club there was no confusion in the 
mind of the listener as to the place 
meant. 

Madelaine almost ran tip the steps 
But 
sound of 


of the club. once she was there, 
the around her, 
her old instinct for keeping distance be- 


tween herself and others revived. 


with voices 


Karly as the day was the veranda was 
bright with frocks, and the gold buttons 
of uniforms shone out of the dimness 
of the big room beyond. A British 
gunboat had dropped in for a call the 
day before, and two American cruisers 
lay out in the stream. Usually all Alol 
would just have been waking in the 
cool shadows behind its closed shutters 
at this hour. one 
seemed to have felt the same urge to- 
ward gregariousness that she had felt. 
The universality of the urge repelled 
her. She hunted for a secluded corner, 
and found a chair sheltered by a palm 
that grew up through the floor of the 
veranda, and cut off by the deep cur- 
tain of an awning. 

Further fortifying her isolation by a 
half dozen of the magazines which had 
been brought by the gunboat the day be- 
fore, she strove to master once more 


But to-day every 


the breathlessness and suspense that op- 
pressed her. She could not do it. She 
was waiting—wzaiting for something the 
nature of which she did not know. 
And then Philip Tavenner came. 


She 
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saw his tall, almost stooped, figure at 
the end of the palm avenue leading up 
to the veranda, and she felt a flush burn 
along her fair skin up to the roots of 
her rich, blond hair. 

He held his little daughter by the 
hand. Between the man and the child 
there was a unity so vital that even 
the vision of Madelaine Fleming em- 
braced them as one. In the dark eyes 
of each were the same depths of weari- 
ness and patience, contradicted by the 
same smile around the mouth—a smile 
at once whimsical and poignant and 
gently amused. 
was 





But physical sameness 
the essential resemblance be- 
the Some shadowing of 
destiny seemed to lie upon them both 
merging them .into aura 
seemed to enclose them away from the 
other folk of the world. 

And now as the man and the child 
came up the avenue together with the 
low tide behind them like a tablet upon 
which their was to be written, 
Madelaine saw another likeriess between 
them, and her heart, that had seemed 
to hang suspended in her breast, leaped. 
They were lonely. Both were lonely. 
And for two as lovable as Philip Taven- 
ner and his child to be lonely meant 
that they were not loved. 

Gossip, of course, was electric with 
conjecture as to Tavenner and his wife. 
She ambitious and beautiful and 
hard with the hardness of her own flaw- 
lessness. Tavenner had been bred on 
the island, and the sweetness of its sun 
and mist was in his veins. She had mar- 
ried him and come to Mayou to coin 
the cane fields of Mayou into pounds 
sterling, and to return with them to 
England that she might rebuild the 
splendor from which the ancient family 
had fallen. He accepted the wealth that 
the lovely land had given him, and to 
that lovely land he proposed to give it 
back in architecture and happiness and 
schools. There was conflict between the 
two of them. But it was not enlivening 


not 


tween two, 


one. Some 


story 


was 
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conflict that Madelaine Fleming saw 
written in the eyes of Philip Tavenner. 
It was loneliness—the loneliness of be- 
ing unloved. Natalie Tavenner did not 
love her husband. 

Relief as great as release from shame 
swept over Madelaine Fleming. It had 
been intolerable that another should feel 
for Philip Tavenner what she felt, 
should raise an altar to him in her soul 
as she had raised an altar. 

She was covering her eyes with her 
lids to hide the thoughts back of them 
when the purring voice of little Madame 
Rinet sounded on her ears. Madame 
Rinet, descendent of a Portuguese sea 
rover, widow of a French consul at 
Mayou, and sister of Toli Diniz, who 
throve nobody knew how, nor inquired, 
was one of those thoroughly delightful 
women who use social arts apparently 
indiscriminately, yet 
purpose. 

Madelaine had no desire to be an 
open book for Matilde Rinet to read, 
and as she saw a China boy being di- 
rected to bring a deck chair—one of 
the delectable blue shade yonder—into 
her retreat, she had a premonition that 
she was about to be 


never without a 


strapped, un- 


etherized and raving, upon an operating 


table. She would have taken immediate 
flight, but, cenobitic as she was by na- 
ture, by training she was a gentlewoman. 
She would stay for a moment, pass a 
word or two, and then withdraw, either 
to some other secluded corner, or to her 
home upon the cliff. 

But the first 
bound her. 

“Philip,” Madame __ Rinet, 
stretching her very Parisian daintiness 
upon the becoming deck chair, “appears 
among us at the coming of the tide. 
While he waits for the thing it brings 
him he flees from the woman of marble 
who is insensitive to the things that float 
upon the air.” 

Not daring to risk 
to leave 


word of the intruder 


began 


her voice, nor yet 


before she had heard more, 


Madelaine watched Matilde fit a ciga- 
rette into a long holder of tortoise shell, 
and strike a match. Through the in- 
tensity of her preoccupation, she was 
conscious of some free part of her 
mind making note that the eyes of the 
little Portuguese were like tortoise, 
bright and yet dull, gleaming unexpect- 
ediy with gold. Matilde saw the con- 
centration of the other upon her, and 
settled herself into her chair with a 
murmur of satisfaction. 

“Will you smoke?” she asked as an 
afterthought, holding out a case, also 
of tortoise. 

“Thanks. No.” Hardly could Mada- 
laine bite back the questions that 
crowded for expression. \What was the 
tide of the-Tavenners: What had it 
to do with Philip Tavenner? 

As though her clairvoyance caught 
the questions, Matilde shot a smile from 
her cloudy, gleaming eyes. 

“When I speak of the woman of 
marble, of a certainty it is understood 
by you, as by every one, that I speak 
of Madame Tavenner. For who else 
among all women.has so much of per- 
fection within herself that her heart 
feels no need to love another? Not one. 
Even I—even little Matilde Rinet, who 
is very, very cruel at the affections, as 
you will hear if you live long among 
us, Miss Fleming—even I love another. 
I speak of Toli Diniz, my brother. It 
sometimes happens in this world that 
a sister loves a brother, as I love Toll, 
with the passion of her life, with the 
passion of a mother.” 

“Tt had thought—Mrs. Tavenner 
very admirable.” Madelaine could have 
bitten her tongue for the cue it had 
given, and yet she had been powerless 
to prevent its utterance. 

“Admirable! She is perfection!” 
Madame Matilde drew on her cigarette 
with relish. rare 
that I recommend you, who are a pur- 
suer of marvels around the world, to 
observe closely Philip Tavenner’s wife.” 


“Perfections are so 












“The air—is very strange to-day.” 
Again Madelaine fought against a state- 
ment which was really a question, and 
again she was worsted. 

Matilde Rinet put by her cigarette, 
opened a small gold-and-tortoise box, 
and regarded Madelaine for a moment 
in the mirror thus exposed. Then she 
repaired some minute damage to her 
complexion and settled herself once more 
in her chair. 

“The education to which you are en- 
titled in Mayou has been neglected,” 


she said. “Il. hasten to make amends. 
It is for that—and for other things— 


that I have sought you out to-day.” 
That she was on an operating table, 
unable to move, Madelaine knew now. 
She, who had found no lack of 
within 


resource 
when the emer- 
gencies of life spent in the wild places 
of the globe had been most pressing, 
was powerless now to defend herself, 
even to withdraw. 
tormentor let 


herself even 


To the things her 
fall toward her like bait 
she must stay and listen, thereby con- 
fessing to the dull, gold-shot eyes the 
strait was in, She found herself 
speculating, half in terror, half in hope, 
nie 
on Matilde 


and only a gossip? 


s 


she 
Rinet. Was she a gossip 

Was she merely 
dweller, who between 
boats from the world beyond was driven 
to amuse herself with mischief? Or 
had purpose, a motive commen- 
surate with the intensity of her low and 
purring voice? 


a bored island 


she a 


\s subtle as that voice? 
Matilde’s accent was 
piquant with reminiscences of her Por- 
tuguese parentage and her French edu- 


“7 ong agi ” 


cation—“long ago the first tide—such 
as that—made its journey to the sea.” 
She waved a slim and heavily jeweled 
hand toward the beach: Madelaine’s 
fascinated eyes followed the jewels 
upon that hand. Thick stones set in 


coppery gold. The legacy, perhaps, of 
that ancient pirate who had chanted 
litanies as he prodded his victims along 


the plank. What mercy could one ex- 
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pect from a hand that wore such sym- 
bols? And yet she could not flee from 
it. She had to stay; she had to know. 

“And when it came back,” Madame 
Matilde continued, “it came running 
swiftly but gently in, amd, on the high 
plume of blue water that it carried above 
it, there rode a raft with a single pas- 
senger. That passenger was the first 
Tavenner. He settled upon the island 
and loved it and planted it and made 
it grow. From him—from those first 
cuttings for which he made a trip him- 
self to India—comes all the cane that 
now grows here to make us wealthy. 
When I speak of ‘wealthy’ I speak of 
others, not Toli or myself. Three gen- 
erations have followed the first Taven- 
ner, sons after sons, and whenever an 
event of the first importance is about 
to come to one of them the tide runs 
Upon its return comes the event. 
Sometimes with its ebb the tide carries 
something of value to the Tavenners 
But always it returns with an- 
other gift more precious even than the 
thing it took. It is notable that when 
Philip Tavenner took himself to Lon- 
don and bought himself a wife the tide 
did not run. That she was not a gift 
and a blessing to hinr es 

“A tidal wave ” Desperately 
Madelaine forced herself to interrupt 
the thing that was about to be said. 

Matilde smiled. 

“There is never a tidal wave in Ma- 
you,” she said. . “That which goes gently 
away comes gently back. Only around 
rocks that shoot into the sea is the water 
violent. But even there no damage is 
done, since the natives take tide day 
as a holiday, and sit upon the beach, 
waiting to see the thing that the water 
brings. We are quiet souls here, Miss 
Fleming. A quiet soul that welcomes 
a holiday is a great protection, as you 
will see if you live long among us. And 
you are going to live long among us.” 
She leaned suddenly forward and fixed 
her gold-shot eyes upon Madelaine’s 


out. 


away. 
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blue ones. “I have a mirror into the 
future, Miss Fleming. And I see—upon 
the blue plume of the oncoming water 
—the other half of Philip Tavenner’s 
soul,” 

CHAPTER II. 

Her mind and the muscles of her 
body leaped without Madelaine’s con- 
sent. As sternly as she had brought 
down bolting horses Madelaine got them 
under control. But the effort weakened 
her. Now she had the summons of 
her will to go. But she could not go 
for the trembling that shook her. She 
lay back in her chair waiting for 
strength, commanding it to her aid. And 
as she lay there Matilde Rinet laughed, 
and, snapping open the lid of the little 
gold-and-tortoise box again, held it to- 
ward her. 

“What do you see in my mirror?” 
she asked. “Look. Look at it, I say. 
You see hair like waving sunshine, eyes 
as blue as the skies under which they 


first opened, features as clear as though 


a master had carved them. What would 
Natalie Tavenner see if she, too, looked 
within mirror? Something of a 
sameness so strange that she, too, might 
catch her breath. And yet—and yet—few 
see that sameness. Do you know why? It 
is because something greater than the 
beauty of the surface is in you. Na- 
talie Tavenner is the casing, the husk— 
beautiful but still a husk—of a woman. 
Philip Tavenner saw the husk, and 
thought he married a woman within it. 
And at last when he has found that 
there is nothing—you come. You, 
whose soul is as rich as his. And the 
tide of the Tavenners begins to run.” 
“T must go.” The protest, that Made- 
laine’s sense of decency and dignity bade 
her utter, would not come. She had 
faced and driven back a hundred ene- 
mies in the wilds. But against the little 
purring creature of civilization that sat 
in the deck chair and smiled at her, 
she could find no weapon—except flight. 
And even flight hung back as though 


my 


weighted with lead. The jeweled hands 
and the jeweled eves of Madame Matilde 
held her. 

“You think it infamous—to be so 
frank?’ inquired the small Portuguese. 
“Tt is the custom of you English, I know, 
to say nothing of the things that cry 
to be said, and so go on forever entang- 
ling the world in a snar) of silences. 
But I am of people. I speak. 
I speak now because of Toli. The eyes 
of my Toli have fastened upon Madame 
Natalie. It is very foolish of Toli. To 
love a vase of good design and color 
would be more sensible. But we 
take our Tolis as we find them. If I 
could break the shell of the woman 
and show him the emptiness within 
Men 
not 
Chey care 


anoiner 


must 


but even that would do no good. 
of the blood of my 
at all that women are 
only to possess them. It 


brother care 
shells. 
is only your 
sick Anglo-Saxons who go about for- 
ever hunting and mourning for the 
thing which is seldom there, and which 
gives no satisfaction when it is 
I cannot cure Toli of his 
his love must be given to him. You 
do not understand that either, perhaps? 
And being of the nation that knows not 
even that little thing, you think, perhaps, 
that men are strong—because they are 
strong. I know another thing, a deeper 
and more profound thing. I know that 
men are strong because they think they 
are strong. Toli has his way with such 
women as he has fastened his eyes upon 
all but Natalie If he does 
not have his way with her, something 
will go out of my Toli. Strength will 
go out of him. Delilah will have shorn 
the locks of his confidence, and he will 
grind in the mills. TI do not wish that 
to happen. It must not happen. 

“Also there is another consideration. 
There is a woman of Japan. There isa 
tiny house on the West Wind shore 
which my brother has built. I do not 
care that my brother should build houses 
for women with yellow pigment under 


found. 
love, and so 


Tavenner. 














their skin. In his joy of Natalie he 
will forget O-Toyo. Natalie is selfish 
and cold, but of two evils one chooses 
that which yields the most profit. I 
speak literally of profit. Encourage 
Philip Tavenner. Natalie has the pride 
of those who think only of themselves. 
Having no warmth of her own, she de- 
mands as implacably as a goddess that 
the voice of love shall at least appear 
to rise eternally toward her. She will 
take Toli to justify her pride before the 
world. Being more chaste than need be, 
she will divorce Philip and marry Tolli, 
and she will have arranged that wealth 
shall not leave her with the name of 
Tavenner. We need wealth—Toli and 
I—the last two children of pirate an- 
cestors, who always had wealth if they 
had to kill to get it. My brother will 
not suffer as your Philip suffers from 
the iciness of that woman of marble. 
When Toli has Natalie and her wealth 
he will bring warmth into her. He will 
break through the frosts with which she 
surrounds herself. He will do it with 
cruelty, if need be. Do you know that 
men of the race of my brother and my- 
self beat women, if love can be inspired 
in no other way?” 

Madelaine was gone. She found a 
side door and took an old footpath to 
the cliff. She would come upon the 
new road at the promontory. Once more 
she was grateful to walk 


to run—any- 
thing to get away. 


As though they were 
stairs, she climbed the coral notches of 
the cliff, without thought of strength 
or breath. And then as she reached the 
new road, thrusting its spur out to the 
edge of the shelf of rock, she found 
she had neither strength nor breath. 

\ subsidiary ledge of granite support- 
ing a rich entablature of soil hung just 
below the ledge on which the spur was 
built. Orchidlike plants and ferns, para- 
s'tic upon the rotten stems of palms 
which had fallen from above and caught, 
grew to a height that would screen an 
extended body. She let herself down 
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upon the ledge. Flowers and ferns 
stirred and whispered as she came 


among them, then flowed together over 
her in a stream of color. She lay flat 
upon the rock with her face toward the 
sea. 

How long she lay there .she did not 
know. Once she was conscious of the 
cool beat of wind upon her face, of a 
freshening in the space above and be- 
low and around her. Lifting herself a 
little, she saw that the far blue line of 
the ocean had scroll, a roll 
of turquoise silk unrolling itself toward 
her. The tide had turned. The ex- 
halation of the spirit of Mayou played 
upon her, chill from the middle spaces of 
the world. The tide of the Tavenners 
was running in. 


become a 


She dropped her head upon her arms 
and waited. Again she did not know 
how much of time had passed, when, 
dimly at first, and then more actively, 
she was aware of the sound of voices. 
She rose upon her knees, crept forward, 
and peered over the cliff. The per- 
sons from whom the voices came were 
hidden, were back under the bracket- 
ing of rock that held the. ledge. She 
looked about. The natives who had 
the tide line had left the 
The tide was running swiftly, 
slipping like silk up to the shore. A 
plume of white and blue rode steadily 
upon it. The wind which had been 
gentle before now beat upon her ears. 
It sang in the crags of the cliff. 

Leaning 


lounged at 
beach. 


far over her rocky support, 
she called to the hidden persons below. 
Her voice came back upon her and hit 
against the wall of granite behind. lt 
did not carry down against the wind. 
Remembering that even natives 
shunned rocks around which the water 
swirled at return tide, she gauged what 
time remained for escape to those. be- 
low. The plume of blue and white was 
close now, so close that she could dis- 
cern pieces of drift upon it, even catch 
the pattern of seaweed carried inward. 
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Running down from the rock upon 
which she knelt, she saw a frozen cata- 
ract of granite, holding in its curls 
patches of soil from which trailed vines, 
and to the spume of which deluvian 
years had deposited crusts of coral. 
There was foothold and hand hold for 
a way. From a lower level she could 
call again. 

Against Matilde Rinet she had been 
weak. Against nature she was strong 
with the strength of an adventurer. She 
slipped from her shelter of ferns and 
orchids and found a rung of granite 
for her feet, a vine into which her hands 
could grip. 

But she came to a place where the 
rungs of her ladder ceased, where the 
shelf dished in on, its rock bracket. 
Clinging to the stem of her vine she 
swung herself out beyond the verdure 
that grew rank about her. 

Two persons were there below: a man 
and a child. The man sat 
ancient bit of wreckage. His back was 
to the sea. His face was sunk in his 
hands, which were clenched until blue 
showed at the knuckles. 

“Philip!” she called. “Philip Taven- 
ner.” 

So deeply was he sunk in the misery 
betrayed by every line of his body that 
even then he did not hear. The child 
looked up, caught by the voice that the 
wind rendered eerie. But she was a 
child whose world was peopled by fairies. 
They called. If you smiled, but did not 
answer, and went on playing, they stayed 
about you in the flowers, looking from 
the trunks of trees. She smiled. It 
was the whimsical, poignant smile of 
her father. Then she returned to the 
castle she was building from jeweled 
sand. 

The water was so close now that al- 
ready, at points farther along the beach, 
its plumed crest had shattered and flat- 
tened. In another moment it would 
sweep in around the rocks. Tavenner 
must be a strong swimmer. The 


upon an 


thought was wine to Madeiaine Flem- 
ing’s heart. But the child! With a 
child to cumber him, could he round the 
rocks? Or would he be dashed against 
them as he tried to save them both. 

Rapidly Madelaine computed chances. 
One might not be able to save two. Two 
would certainly stand a better chance to 
save three. And the waters of five seas 
were familiar to her. She dared not 
dive. There was not sufficient depth 
for that. But the thin glazing of water 
below would break the force of a fall. 
The garments she wore were of silk 
which would not hold her back as she 
swam or struggled. 

She pushed with her hand against the 
wall of rocks upon which she clung, 
swung herself out, loosed her hold upon 
the vine, and dropped. 

She struck the crest of the wave as 
it came in. Beating it back from her 
eyes, she flung herself with it, mounted 
it. 

The next she knew she was fighting, 
fighting beside Philip Tavenner toward 
the child. For a moment the dark, sleek 
little head lifted itself, and the strange, 
infantile eyes sought them. Then an 
eddy of water found its vortex in a rock 
and began to spin. 

From the circumference of the whirl- 
pool to which she had been flung Made- 
laine saw Tavenner in its center. The 
water had dragged down her hair. Her 
shoes were heavy. She kicked them 
loose and struck out toward him. 

“Philip!” she called. 

He dove. The raging surface of the 
water having covered the sleek, brown 
head of his child. he had gone into the 
depths to find her. Greater strength than 
she had ever known came to Madelaine’s 
arms. She reached the spot where he 
had disappeared. She dove after him. 
She could not find him. When the blood 
in her head seemed about to burst from 
her eyes and ears she came up for 
breath. Then she went down again. 

Distorted by the twisting currents of 
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the water, she saw Tavenner’s shadow, 
saw the wraith of him following the 
floor of the whirlpool, holding himself to 
it by rock after rock, as he went hunting 
and hunting through that hideous grotto 
of death. 

He had been down longer than man 
could stay and live. Clinging to sway- 
ing anchors of seaweed, Madelaine got 
te him and set her shoulder under his 
chin, preparatory to springing with him 
to the surface for air. He struck him- 
self away from her, and began his search 
again. He would die there, die in the 
tide which was to have brought him its 
gift. 

With all the strength of her body 
Madelaine flung herself against him. 
His head struck a_ sharp, up- 
standing rock. Faint red ran in a thin 
line from his head upward in the water. 
His form went limp. His hands re- 
laxed the hold which had held him down. 
The woman set her shoulder under his 
chin again, and springing against the 
sand beneath her, she rose to the sur- 
The face of the calm 
once more. Its anger of a moment be- 
fore had dissolved into wrinkles of quiet 
mirth that ran about its rocks and 
slapped merrily at the cliff. Reaching 
one arm under the shoulders of the un- 
conscious man, Madelaine found a cling- 
ing place for the other on the coral- 
and-granite bracket that held the shelf 
of rock. Men were already calling upon 
the beach. Boats were putting out. 

it was late that night when she knew 
by the silence along the shore that the 
search for the little body had been given 
up. She was out 


face sea was 


beyond the screen of 
palms and pepper trees that shut away 
her garden. The moon had risen late 
and full and silvery white. Under it, 
with the wind that the tide had brought 
blowing her pale garments, she looked 
like a ghost, motionless upon the gleam- 
ing road. 

She was waiting. He came stumbling, 
rushing toward her, and she took him as 


wholly into her love as she would have 
taken a child that came to her in shame 
and agony. 

“There,” she whispered; “there.” 
And couched his head upon her breast. 

“Madelaine,” he answered her. 

“There,” she comforted him again. 
“There.” 

Words came from him, mumbling, 
tumbling, shaken words. 

“T had forgotten the tide,” he cried. 
“Tl was remembering the sound of your 
voice, telling over to myself every word 
my ears had heard you say. I had been 
doing it for days—for weeks. “I think 
I had been doing it always, for my whole 
life through. Before I had ever heard 
you speak I had been listening, know- 
ing what you would say when you came. 
And I forgot the tide—was deaf to the 
sound of it.” 

“Listen to me now,” she said. “ Can 
you listen to me now?” 

“Tf I do not listen to you now, I shall 
die. That is why I have come.” 

“Then listen closely, I will leave 
Mayou in the morning. There is a boat 
for England, going by way of Suez. 
The captains of English boats are used 
to my idiosyncracies. This one will let 
me off at Maskat on the Gulf of Oman. 
From there I will find another boat 
to take me to El Bidia, and strike in- 
land by camel train. There is a man at 
FE] Bidia whom I know. He will pro- 
vide what I need and keep silent. His 
name is Fl Hadi, and he keeps a tavern. 
Remember those two things. Once, on 
a journey, | found a house in the Bahna 
Desert. El Hadi was with me, in charge 
of the train. It is a house built by a 
king for the girl he loved. The girl died, 
and the king died, and the house was 
forgotten. It is deep and cool and stands 
on the border of a ruined city. There 
is a watered garden that loses itself in 
the desert. I will be there waiting for 
you.” 

“Madelaine,” was all the answer he 
could make to her. ‘“Madelaine.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


News of the search for Madelaine 
Fleming reached Mayou on a boat that 
came into Alol some six months after 
she had hurriedly left that place. It 
came in the form of a letter from Lon- 
don to the British consul, urging that 
every bit of evidence collectable at that 
last point where the famous English 
traveler had made her residence should 
be forwarded to the colonial secretary. 
It carried the information that other 
consulates, embassies, and _ legations 
throughout the world had been given 
notification of the disappearance and 
were in possession of full descriptions 
of Miss Fleming and a full history of 
her life and wandering habits. 

The next boat out brought newspapers 
and magazines with full accounts of 
Miss Fleming from the time she was 
taken from her French boarding school 
by her globe-trotting father, and re- 
turned to London with three tiger skins 
as a proof of her prowess as a sports- 
woman, up to her partially successful 
efforts to save the lives of Philip Taven- 
ner, the well-known sugar planter of 
Mayou, and his little daughter, in a tidal 
wave that swept upon the island. 

Pictorial dailies reveled in reproduc- 
tions of her photographs. Even the 
sedate Morning Post carried a half tone 
of Miss Fleming in the gown she had 
worn at the wedding of the Duke of 
York and Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. 

The captain of the boat upon which 
she had left Alol was interviewed by the 
Times representative when he touched 
at Sydney, Australia. He said: 

“Miss Fleming requested to be put 
down at Maskat. We got into cable 
communications with our offices from 
Bombay and made the stop. At dinner 
on the night before reaching Maskat 
I asked Miss Fleming if she had any 
definite plans. She admitted that she 
had, but she did not tell what they 
were. Having carried her father around 
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the world various times,I fancied 1 knew 
the Fleming nature, and asked no ques- 
tions. It is my opinion that she has 
gone up the Persian Gulf and overland 
toward the Sea of . Pwice during the 
voyage from Alol she had spoken most 
interestingly at dinner of a tribe of 
primitive, nomad folk who might be 
found in that region, who were 
probably straight, unspoiled descendants 

There is no 
doubt in my mind that Miss Fleming 
will return to England when has 
finished the journey that now interests 
her.” 

The Mail carried 
her banker, in which it was elaborately 
reported that that gentleman refused to 
say anything except that he believed 
Miss Fleming would return, and in 
which he recalled the 
history of his institution old 
Godnue Fleming. having been reported 
lost, walked blandly into the bank and 
demanded to have a check cashed. 

The effect of papers at the club 
in Alol was chiefly to get people 
at an ] 


and 


she 


interview with 


three times in 


when 


down 
earlier i. usual in the 
morning, and a tendency toward steal- 
ing club papers *h seemed to be de- 
veloped simultaneously by the 
membership 

Matilde 
through the hubbub. Then, instead of 
scrambling for papers at the club, she 
put on her newest frock out from Paris, 
and called at House. Con- 
tinental thrift forbidding her an automo- 
bile, she rode in a litter carried on the 
shoulders of huge bearers, 
slipped down, like a princess in an 
Arabian Night, at the great door of 
koa wood gave entrance to the 
spreading, shaded house. 

Natalie made no~pretense of being 
delighted to ner. Heartbreak was 
impossible to her, but injury could and 
did leave an ugly wound of hatred. 
Hatred with her was no hot and self- 
destroying flame. Rather it chilled any 


entire 


Rinet miled curiously 


Tavenner 


and 


which 


? 
! 
t 
} 


see 








warmth out of her faculties, leaving 
them crystal clear. Tavenner had left 
her for Madelaine Fleming. Her in- 
stinct told het. that.’ However, gossip 
seemed to see no connection between 
the disappearance of the famous woman, 
and the departure of Tavenner from the 
island. Had it seen such connection, 
she would have been forced to find him 
and get him back to save her pride. 
And she did not want him back—yet. 
Only when it was too late, when her 
hatred had worked out its plan—when 
he should find neither stick nor seed- 
ling of his own planting upon the island 
that he loved—did she want him to re- 
turn. Her mind was filled with plans 
for hastening that time. She had no 
pleasure in visitors. Gowned in long 
draperies of filmiest 
black, she barely rose from the desk 
at which she sat to greet her guest. 

Matilde came sweetly and insinuat- 
ingly to the point. 

“You should see the club. 
uproar,” she said. 


and sweeping 


It is one 
“T thought perhaps 
you would care to come and hear many 
guesses as to what has become of Miss 


Fleming. And since 


your husband is 
absent——”’ 
Natalie’s eyes became cold, blue 
jewels. 


“And since your husband is absent,” 
Matilde repeated, “there are no tire- 
some domestic duties, such as dinner, 
to keep you home.” 

Mr. Tavenner left 
affairs entirely in my hands when he 
went to London on business connected 
with sugar——” 
“Sugar. Yes,” 


“T am very busy 


Matilde interrupted 
innocently. 

Alarm touched Natalie. Rightly she 
had calculated that, since for so long 
the Tavenners had done no wrong in 
Mayou, the possibility of a change in 
their conduct would be a long time tak- 
ing root in the community—unless the 
idea of such a possibility were inspired. 
A wife, abandoned for another woman, 
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was a pitiable object, and Natalie had 
no idea of being pitiable in the eyes of 
any one, even of people she despised. 
Now this terrible toy of a woman sat 
before her, in her own house, hinting 
that she suspected the truth. Natalie 
would have to work swiftly. How long 
would it take to bring the plantation 
up to its maximum of production, wring 
it dry, and leave it? In England, with 
a house that was built by a crusader for 
a background, and a family restored to 
importance by her wealth, no one would 
dare to pity her. If Tavenner ever 
came back, she would punish him, There 
were ways to punish men that loved. 

“And this business of sugar—it will 
keep Mr. Tavenner long?” inquired Ma- 
tilde, slender, insidious 
brows, 
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raising her 
Suddenly Natalie smiled, and rang 
for tea. 
“You are right,” she said. “I 
go out more. I must see people.” 


must 


The first social condescension of the 
campaign she outlined occurred next day 
when she called upon Matilde. 

Diniz and his sister, who had years 
before converted an old monastery into 
a dwelling place, had always entertained 
charmingly, if not sumptuously. Even 
the governor’s lady, even the wife of 
the British consul, august in a skirt that 
swept the ground and a bang that threat- 
ened to sweep the sky, could be found 
at tea in the cloister on an average of 
once in two weeks, commenting upon 
the excellence of the China tea and the 
originality of people who could make 
anything so un-Anglican as a monastery 
into a pleasant place to come. 

On the day following that one when 
news of Madelaine Fleming’s disappear- 
ance reached the club, Natalie appeared 
at the gateway of the monastery. 

“May I come up?” she called pleas- 
antly as she stood between the two rows 
of parasol plants that bordered the walk. 

Had the ghost of Banquo appeared 
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at the feast at Glamys, swinging a sun- 
shade lightly by the handle, and gowned 
in chiffons that belied their mournful 
intent by the slender grace with which 
they drifted on the breeze, more aston- 
ishment could scarcely have been painted 
on the faces of the assembled guests. 

But whatever the guests lacked in 
poise was immediately supplied by the 
hostess. Rising from the heavy old chair 
in which a father superior had once 
dominated his realm, Matilde extended 
a welcoming hand. 

“Do,” she said. ‘Will you sit hére, 
or is it that you prefer a place by Toli 
in the courtyard? Toli is always the pig 
about the cool spots.” 

“T should love to talk to 
his selfishness,” laughed 


Toli about 
Natalie, and 


swept her somber but dawnlike person 
across the cloister to the interior gar- 
den, where Toli had already risen from 
the swinging couch of split bamboo upon 
which he had reclined. “But may I have 


some tea to pay for my trouble?” she 
flung back over her shoulder. 

Toli did not get the tea. He was 
not the man to accept any such peri- 
patetic office as that of Ganymede. He 
beckoned to a native boy who lounged 
in the shade of a doorway across the 
court, gave orders, and then stood look- 
ing down as Natalie sank among the 
cushions of the seat he had vacated. 

“Your coming,” he said, “is a pleas- 
ure for which we have waited—long.” 

The, expression upon his face was 
nothing awed. Rather it was ravenous, 
devouring, and distinctly that of a man 
who is accustomed to having the women 
he fancies come to him—eventually. On 
the other hand it was not smug. Older 
than Natalie by a bare two years, there 
was something of age and tragedy about 
Toli Diniz. It was as though a sculptor, 
working in dark and rather sallow mar- 
ble, had caught a thing as old as time 
and modeled it into his features. Cruelty 
straightened his mouth, and its con- 
comitant of desire narrowed and 


weighted his eyes. Welding together 
cruelty and desire, making of these two 
things one, were charm and strength and 
merriment and melanchély and weak- 
ness. Philip of ‘Spain”had such a face 
as Toli Diniz, and Lorenzo of Florence, 
and the pirate captain who chanted lit- 
anies and crossed himself as he prodded 
his victims along the plank. 

“T wanted to see you, Toli.” Natalie 
took cream in her tea after the most 
respectable formula of her native coun- 
try, and now as she stirred it in she 
spoke with lowered lids. She looked 
abashed, a trifle flurried, altogether in- 
nocent and lovely. In reality she dis- 
tinctly disliked such expressions as Toli 
now wore, and preferred not to see 
them. “Philip,” she continued, still stir- 
ring her tea, “has been, as you know, 
in England, and may have to continue 
there indefinitely. The sugar market is 
in a bothersome state. You who live by 
other—commodities, perhaps do not 
realize just the condition of affairs that 
confronts planters. Of course it is not 
as though I was not used to managing 
the plantation. I have done that ever 
since I came to Mayou. I am a better 
hand at business and have more taste 
for it than Philip. But new problems 
are arising. I have taken over the 
Francke place adjoining mine, and I find 
it completely disorganized.” 

Toli was feeding himself upon the 
light as it came through the leaves of 
a tall hibiscus plant and found the pale 
curls that lay against Natalie’s cheek 
under her hat. It was that pale quality 
that always awoke the fire within him. 
Out of the furnace of his Latin nature 
a flame sprang toward her coolness. 
Out of the multiplicity of his own pas- 
sions shot a desire, a necessity, to mas- 
ter her passionlessness. 

True to his type, Toli could follow 
two trains of thought with equal clarity. 

“Labor?” he asked quietly. 

“Yes. I must have—a great deal of 
labor.” 
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He brought a Chinese chair of plaited 
rushes, and sat down in it, leaning to- 
ward her. 

“Have you tried,the agencies?” he 
asked, while this thoughts wove them- 
selves into a cocoon around her. 

She looked up from her tea now, and 
laughed. In the cloister, the wife of the 
governor smiled. She was very tolerant 
toward people in such a climate as Ma- 
you. If they coquetted a little, if they 
discussed delicately and dangerously 
around the edge of such subjects as 
the last native dance on the beach, should 
they be condemned? Assuredly not. It 
was the soft breeze of the island play- 
ing upon them. At home they would 


doubtless be models of decorum. 

“I do not generally waste my time 
and my efforts,” Natalie said to Tolli. 
“There is no labor to be had in Mayou. 
You know this, of course, and so are 
very silly to even mention the agencies.” 

“My sister got an excellent cook only 


yesterday.” He was thinking of the 
quality of her skin. A kiss would mar 
it. A thousand kisses—— 

“Cooks—house boys—yes!” Natalie 
exclaimed. “But I have my household 
retinue. [I am speaking of men and 
women for the fields. I have to have 
a great many laborers immediately. I 
am looking for quick and ample results. 
I must have at least three hundred Jap- 
anese for the harvest.” 

“There are not three hundred Jap- 
anese laborers, men or women, to be 
had in Mayou.” 

“IT know that perfectly. They will 
have to be brought from Japan.” 

“I suppose you know there is a law 
against bringing in labor under con- 
tract?” It was that very frigidity of 
coloring in her that woke the agony 
within him. He wanted to see it red- 
dened, suffused—— 

“Certainly I know about the law,” 
said Natalie, dropping her eyes to the 
tea again. 

Toli got up from the chair of plaited 
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rushes, walked to the center of the 
courtyard, and pulled a white lotus 
flower from the pool into which the 
fountain flowed. It was the spontaneous 
and easily understood action of a man 
rendered uneasy by a disturbing woman, 
but during it he had viewed the whole 
courtyard. Even the lounging native 
boy at the doorway had withdrawn. He 
came back and laid the lotus flower like 
a tribute before Natalie. 

“T am not anxious to lose the respect 
of the people of Mayou—especially the 
officials,” he said. “Three hundred la- 
borers are rather apt to attract attention 
passing through Alol. And £ am not of 
the temperament to flourish in a jail.” 

Natalie touched the lotus flower. 

“There is an excellent beach at the 
South Wind side of the Francke place,” 
she said. “A small boat, a trading 
schooner, timing its arrival at that point 
for—shall we say a night sufficiently 
bright for some one who was on the 
lookout on the beach to see, could dis- 
charge a part of its cargo by means of 
small boats, and come on into Alol with 
so short a delay that no suspicion would 
have been aroused. It would not re- 
quire a large boat to carry three hun- 
dred Japanese. They stow themselves 
in remarkably small quarters. And if 
any suspicion seemed likely to be 
aroused, why, there are many small boate 
that come and go without the formality 
of papers.” 

Toli’s eyes were hot upon her, com- 
pelling her own. She raised her lids 
deliberately and gave him her own gaze, 
cool and limpid. He laughed, and shot 
up from his chair. When he returned 
from the lotus pond again he laid a 
flaming, purple blossom beside the white 
one on the swinging seat. 

“The color,” he said, standing over 
her, “the color ef passion.” 

If the flushed softness of her face 
hardened into marble, he paid no heed. 
He pulled the chair of plaited rush under 
him again and sat down, 
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“Men of my blood are not like your 
English,” he said, once more leaning to- 
ward her as his words came in a husky 
whisper. ‘“‘We do nothing—for noth- 
ing. Only in England could the ridicu- 
lous stories of the Arthurian legend have 
arisen. Farther south knights have only 
answered appeals from damsels in dis- 
tress—when the damsels appeal to 
them.” 

“And O-Toyo?” Natalie interposed 
the query to gain a moment of time. 

“IT would tear down the little house 
onthe West Wind shore about O-Toyo’s 
ears, if you e 

Natalie set her teacup on a Hong- 
kong table back of the bamboo seat, 
and laid the lotus blossoms beside it. 
Then she got up and crossed the cloister 
to Matilde. Toli sat still in his chair, 
his face pallid and still, his eyes smol- 
dering with a thousand thoughts. Be- 
fore she left Natalie came back and 
leaned across his shoulder and spoke 
close to his ear. 

“T hope—I trust 
to you,” she said. 


this damsel appeals 


Two nights later Toli ran out in a 
motor boat and caught a_ trading 
schooner that had cleared from Alol 
several hours before. The master of 
the ship did not seem amazed. He had 
taken him aboard before out of the 
middle of the sea. He knew Toli Diniz. 

Toli had made good his implied word 
te Natalie. But it had not been neces- 
sary to go so far as tearing down the 
little house on the West Wind shore. 
O-Toyo accepted his desertion of her 
without words, without tears. If the 
painted prettiness of her face became 
a mask of terror, no one knew, nor 
cared. O-Toyo faced a future for 
which centuries of ancestral sorrow and 
resignation had fitted .kher. It was a 
future which presented no alternatives. 
The ancient and honorable profession 
to which she had been born had been 
forsaken when Toli chose her from 


Ainslee’s 


among the girls who sang to him one 
night in Japan, and brought her on the 
long rolling voyage to this tiny place 
by the sea. She could not return to that 
profession, Years had blown over her 
on the West Wind shore, and something 
more than years, something which 
spelled the difference between success 
and failure in the trade to which she 
had been trained, had part 
of her. There was but one thing left 
to her: labor. She had never labored. 
She feared the sharp blades of the sugar 
grass as she would have feared scythes 
sheafed in the air above her and about 
her. Her garments had ever been as 
delicate as the beneath them. 
Many times. there in the daintiness and 
ease of her \WWest Wind shelter, she had 
wailed softly to she saw 
women of her own people going to their 
work in the steaming fields, protected 
against the knives of the cane by thick, 
padded garments under which their 
flesh reddened and dripped. Even thei: 
faces had been dept the touch 
of any freshening breeze by the bandag- 
ing that was necessary if their features 
were not to be slashed and torn. 

Yet now she accepted the thing that 
had come to her. \With certain of the 
silk garments pleased Toll 
Diniz, she made her way to a clothing 
stall in the Oriental market of Alol, 
and bartered for the coarse, padded gar- 
ments of a cane worker. 


become a 


.2. 
sKiIn 


herself as 


ived of 


that had 


it 


CHAPTER IV. 


Immersed in plans and in the larger 
affairs of her larger plantation, Natalie 


chafed at the of exercising 
her social Alol. As soon 
as a proper period of mourning for her 
little daughter was passed she lumped 
her obligations and paid them off by 
opening Tavenner House to the people 
she knew—and feared. There was 
dance music by an orchestra in the ball- 
room, and food by her chef in the dining 


necessity 


faculties in 
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room. The park that sloped away down 
to the cane fields was strung with lights 
and dotted with pavilions. An Indian 
magician flung, up ‘rope ladders and 
climbed their unsupported height to 
blow down iridescent bubbles upon his 
ever-changing audience. 
hired to stand around 


Natives were 
the huts of the 
Oriental laborers in the fields and sing, 
giving the effect of a distant, happy 
tenantry. 

Natalie had thought that the brilliance 
of the occasion would be sufficient guar- 
antee to Mayou that her marital affairs 
were in happy order. 

But, light as a gold-and-brown thistle 
in her dryadlike tulles, Matilde Rinet 
drifted toward her while the carriages 
and cars and litters of departing guests 
filed under the vine-roofed porte-coche re 
of Tavenner House 

“Every attraction that the heart of 
any of us could wish,” she cooed, “you 


have been enabled to procure for your 


most successful party 


Philip. 


one. I 
speak of 


except 
speak of We all 
Philip.” 

Though the speech had been no more 
than the polite reference to an absent 
host which might be expected from any 
guest, it chilled Natalie. Recognition 
of the fact that one flash of color and 
music had never created a sustained illu- 
She 
would have to go on and on, amusing the 


sion of well-being came upon her. 


people she despised, affecting an interest 
in the uniforms at the club, in the dress 
boxes that arrived by every boat from 
Paris. She would have to laugh, and 
dance, and fritter away time and energy 
that she begrudged. How she would 
make Philip Tavenner pay for this one 
day, how she would make him pay! 

And now she began to think of Tolli. 
If only he would come soon. More 
production, more wealth—and then 
England! England would be the place 
to pay off Philip Tavenner. Toli should 
be coming soon. 


Standing at one of the long French 
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windows of her house that looked over 
a clear sweep of lawn reaching down 
to the very border of her fields, she 
watcheds the sudden night of the tropics 
come down and finish the day that had 
followed the lawn féte. Quiet, the dig- 
nity of her own companionship, the 
thrill of her own self-sufficiency! Since 
she must remain upon the hated island 
of Mayou a little longer, why—why 
could she not be allowed these recom- 
penses, these palliations of her sentence? 

A moon came up out of the sea and 
rolled itself toward her, a great inflated 
moon. As definitely as she disliked ex- 
aggeration in the conduct of people, she 
disliked it in the conduct of the moon. 
Her house boy slipped in behind her 
through a carven door of koa wood and 
asked her if she would have lights. She 
nodded 

He turned on a dozen tiny 
illumination, 


points of 
and withdrew.. There was 
an organ in an alcove, a great towering 
organ with pipes that reached to the 
lofty ceiling, and a bench with lyre legs 
before it. 

The rapture of her loneliness, of her 
splendor, was like a sensual pain in 
Natalie. She was conscious of the light 
upon the somber metal of her gown, 
upon the black pearls about her throat, 
upon the pale gold of her hair. She 
went to the and seated herself 
before it, watching the ivory of her 
hands as they wandered along the keys, 
playing a kind of pzan to herself. 

So profound was the ecstacy in which 
she swam that she did not hear the win- 
dow behind her being pushed open, nor 
Toli Diniz come in. 
scious that something from _ outside 
clicked upon, and shattered, the rare 
perfection of the atmosphere she had 
created around her. She turned her 
head. Toli came forward and dropped 
upon one knee beside the bench. He 
reached hungrily, possessively, for her 
hand. She drew it back and rose. 

“They have landed at the South Wind 


organ 


She was only con- 
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shore,” he said, rising himself to main- 
tain the balance between them, and re- 
gaining an outward show of composure 
and confidence. “I have brought three 
hundred. Your overseer at the Francke 
place had quarters ready for them.” 

“Men or women?” 

“Both.” 

“That is very good. 
ter when there are 
women.” 

“Natalie——” 

“Did Collins give you a 
shall I?” 

“Collins did not give me a check. I 
expect my pay from you.” 

“T will give you your money now.” 

She started for the escritoire at the 
end of the room, but Toli caught her 
and flung her back until she faced him. 

“Natalie,” he said between his teeth, 
“what sort of pleasantry is this’ I have 
been away on a long journey for you. 
It seemed that I should never come back 
again. It seemed months and years upon 
that boat, loaded down. with coolies 
and- P 

She disengaged herself 

“IT was about to 
said. 

“T will dine with you. You will ex- 
cuse the fact that I am not dressed 
when you remember that I have been 
upon a dangerous errand that allowed 
me no time to think of the adornments 
of life.” 

“I do not care to mingle business 
with i 

“Business!” His 
you are speaking of 
There was a tacit 
tween us——” 

“The understanding that you would 
be paid. I have no thought of robbing 
you of what is rightly yours. I can 
write you a check now, or, if you pre- 
fer cash——” 

“Natalie——” He felt the strength 
even of rage leave him, felt his knees 
tremble, the blood that had raced hotly 


work bet- 
men and 


They 
both 


check, or 


from him. 


have dinner,” she 


eyes blazed. “If 


business—yes ! 


understanding be- 


Ainslee’s 


through his veins sing as weakly as 
water against his ears. He reached 
once more for her hand. Where was 
the strength and cruelty of the men of 
his racer Where was the primitive 
animality that naturally and successfully 
resorted to the lash? Was he the de- 
scendant of a pirate that he should 
stand shakiag and ashamed before this 
frail, bright thing of gold and ivory, 
feeling himself beaten and cringing and 
cheated, unable even to lift his hand or 
his voice, while seated herself at 
a writing table and drew a large flat 
book toward her? 

Sobs came up in his throat. 
“Natalie,” he “you 
rible! Natalie, don’t 

you “ 

She tore a paper from the book and 
held it toward him. Hating her, hating 
himself, unable to do other than she 
bid, he reached toward her and took it 
in his hand. 

“T mean,” 


she 


cried, 
you 


are 
mean 


ter- 
that 


she said calmly, “that as 
soon as possible I am going back to 
England. And when I do I am still 
going to be a woman entitled—rightfully 
entitled—to take her place among the 
women of her class.” 

Then before he could cry out the im- 
plorations that choked his throat and 
breast she was gone. The great carved 
door of koa wood had opened and closed. 
He heard a bolt shot on the other side. 

He passed out through the French 
window again, onto the lawn. 

Courage, his sense of dominance, be- 
lief in his power to scheme and ma- 
neuver and bring things to pass—he had 
to regain these again. Where? When 
doubt had crept in before the cottage on 
the West Wind shore had sustained 
them. It would revive them now. 

He took the road along the cliff, past 
the club, through the water front of 
the town. One of the three nighthawk 
cabs of Alol hailed him. He declined 
its offices. He was sick with a 
ness that had never assailed him before, 


wre 
SICK- 











and not even the bleared eyes of a cab 
driver should see him stricken with that 
malady. O-Toyo, the memory of her 
painted prettiness, of the touch of her 
ministering hands, was like a medicine 
that he must reach. He ran, sobs shak- 
ing his mouth, his feet feeling the 
familiar path when tears blotted out the 
His love was back 
feudal house among the 
vastness of cane fields. Surcease from 
love was in the little house that the 
west wind blew upon. 

The moon cast a long shadow of that 
and he 


vision of his eyes. 
there in the 


that 


house came under it, stifling 
back a ery of gratitude. There was no 
ight in the house. O-Toyo was asleep 
wit her dark, formally dressed 
head held by the wooden support to 


vhich she persistently returned when he 
1 


as absent. He smiled a twisted smile. 
He would break ¢ )-Toyo of that wooden 

pport. once and for all. 
He gushed back the sliding door that 
the porch; silence came out 
Strange silence. 


cnet on 


ne < 


track upon him. 


He knew where a candle stood. Strik- 
ing a light, he saw the room. O-Toyo 
was a poor housekeeper when he was 
gone He would rectify that, too. 
There was clutter about—clutter. Even 


i giant spider spinning downward from 
a beam. He er 


another door. 


yssed the room toward 
It was fastened shut from 

He called. There was 
He put his shoulder against 


the other side. 
no answer 


the door. A hook on the other side 
ripped loose. The door rolled back 
Then he fell back, and a rasping, 


deous sound like a croak broke upward 


from his throat. O-Toyo was there. 
But it was not O-Toyo. Even she had 
heen cheated away from him. The 
ng upon the floor with its head upon 
e wooden head rest lay in the lines 
at he knew as ©-Toyo. But it was 
tl} of lacerated flesh. There was 


e beside it. wound—one 


i One 
lose below the 


had been made 
The others were light 


heart 
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and crossed and jagged, as though made 
by blades that swung. 

“O-Toyo,” he called to her in the 
tongue of her own country. “O-Toyo 

~awake.”’ 

There was a cut across the cheek, like 
a smile of derision. 

“O-Toyo—what—— 

The dress of a cane worker was upon 
the floor in a corner, a huddled, horrible 
dress. The odor of labor rose from it. 
Other garments also lay about. They 
were silken things, raddled as with 
knives. 

Standing back in the flickering candle- 
light, he knew. O-Toyo had gone into 
the fields. Abandoned by him, she had 
gone into the fields. Unable to bear the 
weight and heat of the padded armor 
worker, she had given her 
delicacy to the swinging 
cruelty of the sugar grass. And when 
the cutting and slashing reached the 
point of a torture she could not bear 
she had made an end of misery, an 
end rendered honorable by the custom 
of her folk. 

Rage welled up in him like a fountain 
of strength. O-Toyo—the medicine that 
was to have healed him — had been 
poured, out upon; the fields, perhaps 
upon the very fields of the woman who 
had given him his hurt. The woman 
who had given him his hurt, and had 
destroyed the medicine that would have 
eased him, that woman lived and pros- 
the cutting of cane grasses 
upon the bodies of other women! Very 
well, then, she should feel the blades 
of the knives by which she lived. She 
should be beaten, slashed, dragged, until 
she screamed for mercy and kissed the 
hand _ that That was the 
treatment which such women as- she re- 
paid in the coin of their respect and 
worship and fear 

Like a palm brought for 
buriel, O-Toyo had stood a 
cane beside huddled 
the corner of the room. 


” 


of the cane 
unprotected 


pered by 


struck her. 


her own 
sheaf of 
garments in 


As though it 


the 
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were a whip of many sharpened thongs, 
Toli took it and trailed it beside him. 
Out of the house on the West Wind 
shore he ran, along the road that passed 
the water front and then the club, up 
to the coral pavement of the road that 
crowned the jagged headland of the 
cliff, across the fields. 

He saw the house. High and cool 
it stood in the wind that blew above 
the welter of the cane. He saw her light. 
Long and slender and golden it gleamed 
through the open window that looked to- 
ward the fields. She was sitting there, 
back of that window, isolated, secure, 
sufficient. Thinking of England, she 
was thinking of her own perfections, 
thinking of the women with whom she 
would be rightfully one. But she 
should not be one with them. She had 
counted without him, without Toli 
Diniz. Women what men made 
them to be, and he had certain ideas of 
the thing he would make of Natalie 
Tavenner. 

Emerging 


were 


from the forest of the 
fields, he ran upward across the lawn. 

Music came out through the window 
and wrapped itself about him. He did 
not hear. His every faculty was strained 
toward the light in which she sat. And 
then he saw her. Her back was to- 
ward him, a long, cool triangle of ala- 
baster between the folds of her gown. 
There was fearlessness in that back, and 
passionlessness. Fearlessness and pas- 
that rendered weak and 
wretched the terror and rage which had 
swept him on. She sat before her organ 
and played, while he writhed and struck 
out in the very flames of hell. The mu- 
sic that she played was the music of a 
sphere against which he might batter 
himself to death, but which would pre- 
serve its flawlessness even with his blood 
upon it. 

The sheaf of cane fell from his hand. 
He would like to draw lines of blood 
upon her cool, straight back, but he 
could not. Next morning a gardener 


sionlessness 


Ainslee’s 


would throw the sheaf of cane upon 
some pile of rubbish to be burned. It 
was fitting that it should be so. He, 
Toli Diniz, was beaten. The thousand 
passions that composed him had licked 
out and been thrown back upon them- 
selves by one woman of ice. 

He turned from her and ran. Even 
through the fields the music of the or- 
gan followed him, cool, untroubled mu- 
sic. The music of a sphere which, 
spinning goldenly upon itself, had 
touched him and cast him, broken, out 
of its jeweled orbit. 

He did not follow the road _ that 
crowned the cliff. He let himself down 
by vines and coral crusts and came to 
the sea. He sat down upon a tangle of 
wreckage at the water’s edge under the 
cliff, looking outward. 


day she 


as he was now looking 


One 
would sail out, 
out. 
him, 


Having enriched herself through 
the water, and 
create a new cool magnificenc@™around 
herself in another land. He had helped 
her. He had responded to her trickery, 
had juggled with and 
chance for her. hundred 


she would 


cross 


with 
men 


the law 


Three 


and women had been brought by him 
against the mandates of the land, against 
the codes of decency itself, to till her 


fields. And when he had asked her for 
pay for this service 
a check. 

He took the rectangle of folded paper 
from his pocket, and read it under the 
light of the full, close moon, It was 
a big check. Matilde would love to see 
such figures upon a check. Pretty, 
clever little Matilde—— 

He found the bank book which he 
had carried with him to Japan, and 
opened it. There was a substantial bal- 
ance. He had not done badly—finan- 
cially. The check and the balance at 
the bank would keep Matilde all through 
her pretty, thrifty life. He did not want 
either the check or the balance at the 
bank. He had striven for money, 
schemed for it, flouted the law for it 


she had given him 
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because it had seemed the proper symbol 
of the power he felt within him. Now 
that he knew he had no power, he had 
no need for the symbol. 

He washed his face in the water that 
slipped up the beach under the cliff, 
straightened his disheveled clothes, and 
went on to the club. The last bridge 
players had left their tables. Even the 
veranda was deserted. A China 
boy brought him paper and envelopes. 
lle wrote two letters; one to Matilde, 
the other to the bank in Alol. In the 
latter he enclosed the bank book, and 
the check endorsed to his sister’s ac- 
count. The China boy took them, re- 
peated the directions he had been given 
for mailing them, and went down the 
palm avenue that led to the beach road 
and the main street of Alol. 

Toli watched him go. When there 
was no one at the club, not even the 
China boy, to wonder at his unsteady 
steps, he, too, went down the palm ave- 
nue and along the beach road to the 
water front. Out in the stream a tiny 
boat was dropping anchor. Finding a 
small boat drawn up on the sand, Toli 
shoved it off and headed the 
lights cf the little boat. 

The captain was not surprised to see 


wide 


toward 


“\Vhere now ?” he asked. 

“Anywhere. If you go now, there 
will be no need of papers. The whole 
town has been asleep for hours.” 

rhe captain regarded his strange 
guest for a moment. He had practical 
tendencies himself. He felt a brother- 
ship with Toli Diniz. And, after all, 
since he had already discharged the 
profitable part of his cargo at the South 
Wind side of Mayou,- he might as 
well-—— 

“All right,” he said, and went about 
giving the necessary orders. He was 
not amazed that his plans had been 
changed so suddenly. He knew Toli 
Diniz. He had taken him up under 
stranger circumstances than these. He 
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had even taken him up at night out of 
the middle of the sea. 


CHAPTER V. 


The postman, magnificent in a braided 
cap and an indeterminate garment of 
printed cotton, usually arrived at the 
monastery about eight o’clock, and the 
letters he brought were on the tray 
which came up to Matilde at ten. Even 
at that hour she was sometimes too in- 
dolent to read them, but lay looking up 
at the canopy of her great bed, luxuri- 
ating in the colorful beauty upon which 
her cloudy eyes had opened, The room 
which she had taken for herself was the 
old upper assembly room of the build- 
ing, and the bed was one which had been 
ripped from a Spanish ship, which had 
lain for time out of mind deep in the 
sands of the beach. It resembled a 
bunk, and yet gorgeous as a 
couch from which an empress might 
have presided over a levee. It lifted 
massively carved posts to the ceiling of 
the brown old room and held aloft—too 
high to hinder the passage of air across 
it—velvets which might have been left 
as part of the treasure of their present 
owner's pirate ancestor. Matilde tem- 
pered her native thrift with an almost 
uncanny genius for unearthing the beau- 
tiful and rare, and putting it to her own 
use. And nothing delighted her more 
than the products of her genius. 

But on the morning following that 
upon which the trading schooner had 
taken leave of Alol, without so much as 
dropping anchor, she awoke suddenly 
and entirely just as the postman’s sum- 
mons clattered from the iron knocker 
on the gate. She leaped from the bed 


Was as 


without so much as a congratulatory 
smile at its splendors, and called from 
the window of her room at the house boy 
making leisurely way between the bor- 
ders of paraso] plants. 


“Hurry, Orana! Quick—vzite! 
my breakfast—nimbly !” 


And 
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She went back to the bed and, sitting 
erect in its center, waited. A slim, 
brown maid came softly up the stairs, 
but before she could push back the cur- 
tain of netted grass which served for a 
door Matilde was scolding at her. 

“With more quickness when I com- 
mand! Now my letters. Put the tray 
there beside me, and give to me my let- 
ters.” 

She did not touch the tray so daintily 
served. The coffee grew cold, and the 
hot, baked roll lay untouched. Matilde 
sat straight in her great bed, holding a 
letter, trying to read between the lines. 

It was from Toli. It had been posted 
in Alol the night before. It was a greet- 
ing and farewell. There should have 
been nothing ominous about a farewell 
from Toli, particularly this farewell. 
He had decided to make another voyage 
immediately. It would be less embar- 
rassing for the captain of the schooner, 
if he did not come, officially, into port. 


Whenever bother about papers could be 


Toli re- 
He loved 


avoided it should be avoided. 
gretted not seeing his sister. 
her as dearly as ever. There was a 
check. It was signed by Madame Ta- 
venner, and he did not think there would 
be any trouble. If, however, there 
should be any trouble, Captain Hansen 
of the Hopewell might be useful to force 
payment. 

The numerals designating the size of 
the check frightened Matilde until she 
shivered in the warmth and luxury of 
her room. The check represented enough 
to—— Toli could have lived upon it 
for Natalie had given it to him! 
That was the point upon which her mind 
struck and hung. Natalie had given Toli 
a check of uncommon size. The woman 
of marble had paid for services—un- 
doubtedly services he had rendered in 
expectation of other pay—with a check! 

She dressed as quickly as she could 
and went down to the club. A China 
boy was straightening chairs and re- 
fitting papers and magazines to their 


Ainslee’s 


holders. Matilde’s nationality and an- 
cestry gave her a cosmopolitanism which 
assured her of friendly response in any 
stratum of society that could be of use 
to her. 

“Yen,” she said, steadying her hand 
as she lighted a cigarette, “you see ‘em, 
Mista Toli, last night, yes?” 

Yen grinned and set an ash tray for 
her with exceptional care. 

“—— 

“You see ’em catch boat, Yen? You 
watch ’em top side street when he row 
out catch ’em boat, yes?” 

Yen grinned again at the paramount 
joke of being caught in curiosity. 

“7a. 

“How look, Yen? 
look?” 

‘Much bad. Wash ’em face salt 
water—by beach. Salt water very much 
bad nice gentleman’s face. Eyes much 
red.” 

Matilde tamped out her cigarette and 
went to a window looking upon the sea. 
She knew. As clearly as though she 
held the beloved head against her breast 
and heard the outpouring of bitterness 
and passion and terrible defeat from her 
brother’s lips, she knew. What tears 
she shed flowed inward. Yen went 
about his labors. Standing at the win- 
dow, Matilde smoked three cigarettes, 
one lighted from the other, in the long 
tortoise holder, and the gold flecks in 
her eyes grew bright and hard. Natalie 
had destroyed Toli. Very well; she, 
Matilde, should destroy Natalie. Nata- 
lie had driven Toli before the lash of 
her coldness and security and wealth. 
Very well, Natalie should be driven by 
a lash that flicked down upon the twin 
nerves of her fear and vanity until she 
ran from fear to folly and from folly 
to ruin. 

As soon as the ten-o’clock opening 
hour of the bank arrived Matilde had 
Yen telephone for one of the three de- 
crepit hacks which graced the city, and 
drove into Alol. Never for a second 
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had the method of a less clever woman 
presented itself to Matilde, the method 
of tearing up the check and being done 
forever with the insult it represented. 
Natalie should pay. She should pay in 
money, im uneasiness, in buffoonery. 
That was it. She would drive the cold 
and perfect Natalie until nothing but a 
burlesque of that coldness and that per- 
fection were left. She would flick her 
lash down upon the quivering nerves of 
fear and vanity until the whole body 
and soul of the woman jerked into a 
ridiculous and hideous and perpetual 
dance. 

Matilde began her campaign that 
afternoon. In the cool drowsiness of 
her room she lay upon her bed and 
upward at the canopy with 
thoughtful, merciless eyes. Then, witch- 
like in creamy laces, she reached for the 
telephone, which stood anachronistically 
beside her, and called for the number of 
Tavenner House. 

“Have you heard,” she asked sweetly, 
‘that an American gunboat arrived to- 
day, and that there are many handsome 
young Ulysseses, wondering if they shall 
be sung to upon this island? To assure 
them, 1 have said that I would have all 
of. the prettiest local sirens to tea at the 
club at five o’clock. You shall come, 
and enchant at least two of the hardi- 


stared 


\t the other end of the wire Natalie 


stood in riding clothes, ready for an 
inspection of the reinforced working 
ew upon the Francke place as soon as 
at of the sun should a little sub- 
Sorry Ss 


he said, 


’ “T am busy.” 
Matilde laughed. 


“But you surely feel—as I do now— 


the business of both 
lf and me, to talk to men who go 
to the sea in ships. They are the 
real news carriers of the world—the 
sailors. It is they who meet and speak 
ith the lost ones of earth, like men who 


] One of 


ind speak with ghosts. 


t is part of 


} 
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them may have seen your husband. You 
would not like that news of your hus- 
band should reach others before it 
reaches you.” 

Natalie came to the club. Her hand 
flinched a little as she forced it out to- 
ward the little hostess of the day, and 
the straight focus of her eyes swerved 
fora moment. But her gaze came back 
in a long challenge to the brown eyes 
that regarded her knowingly. 

After all, the gunboat was harmless 
enough, and she might have spared her 
trouble. It had come from Bremerton 
on Puget Sound and was calling at the 
various Pacific islands in which the 
United States was interested. The 
commander had a wife and child at 
home, and wanted to talk to Natalie 
about them. She could have choked his 
sentimental and platitudinous breath out 
of his throat. At least she could have 
gone and left him talking. But she 
stayed and heard him ramble mawkishly 
on, the while she strained her ears to 
hear what others were saying. Her 
nerves began to jump. She laughed to 
cover the contortions they drew around 
her mouth. She wanted to go, and yet 
she stayed. She stayed until the officers 
had returned to their ship, until the 
last gossip had left the veranda of the 
club. She waved to Matilde climbing 
the cliff in a rickety hack. She hated 
Matilde, and yet she waved good-by to 
her to show she had no fear. The smile 
that she had worn the whole afternoon 
through ached upon her face. 

She must call soon at Government 
House. It had never before seemed 
necessary to call there often. Natalie 
recognized scant kinship between herself 
and the aristocracy of political prefer- 
ment. But now the ancient, social truth, 
that calls are a medium for distributing 
whatever it is one wishes to distribute, 
dawned upon her. And the club. She 
must that most potent of local 
machines to produce an air of well- 
being about herself. The prospect of 
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frequent descents from the plantation to 
the club, of hour after hour spent listen- 
ing while pompous, elderly men in white 
uniforms with gold buttons held forth 
indiscriminately on their last game of 
bridge, their last affair of the heart, and 
their last battle, angered her until her 
face flushed red. She loathed gregari- 
ousness, and she was being forced into 
it. 

She would have to change, if her 
loathing of sociability did not drive her 
into the committing of several choice, 
cold-blooded murders. She was chang- 
ing. Also she was being driven into 
hysteria, if not into murder. She 
wanted to laugh and dance, not from in- 
ward gayety, but to the tune of her 
nerves. Speed suggested itself to her as 
an outlet for the high-tension, hideous 
force which had taken her into its pos- 
session. She called her automobile, sent 
her chauffeur climbing home by the 
footpath, and drove her car herself. 


She had been right about speed. It 
was not only an outlet; it was an in- 


toxicant, After negotiating the sharp 
turn on the promontory she wanted to 
go back and do the whole thing over 
again, faster. She wanted to laugh. 
Laughter would be an outlet, an intoxi- 
cant, too. With both speed and laughter 
as compensations, she ought to be able 
to endure calls and the club, and to sus- 
tain a very convincing air of happiness, 
of martial prosperity, before Mayou. 
When she got home Matilde Rinet 
went to her room and studied the face 
reflected in the mirror over her dressing 
table. It was a satisfied little face. A 
start had been made. But Matilde was 
not so foolish as to believe that a start 
would send Natalie along the way she 
had planned for her to travel. There 
must be something more than a start. 
There must be something more definite 
than suspicion with which to prod the 
victim to her own destruction. Matilde 
must know where Tavenner was. That 
knowledge in her possession was the 


string upon which Natalie could be made 
to grimace and to dance to any tune that 
Matilde piped. But knowledge—how 
did one get knowledge? 

Papers and governments nad been un- 
able to find Madelaine Fleming. But 
there were other agencies besides papers 
and governments. There were ships. 
Prowling little ships that touched life at 
a thousand points unknown to papers 
and governments. Ships were the 
things. Matilde must make friends with 
ships. She must know the captains of 
all the little boats touching at Alol. 
Some day one of them would bring her 
news of Some day one of 
them, carrying her message of love 
away, would bring back an answer from 
Toli. But how could she, who had lived 
fastidiously all her days, explain to Alol 
her friendship with the strange Flying 
Dutchman of the Southern seas? How 
but by trade? Toli had traded. She 
would take up the business he had 
dropped. She might even increase that 
which he had left to her stewardship. 

Every line of her desire seemed to 
converge toward the little ships coming 
into the harbor of Alol, 

Time flows like a story without punc- 
tuation on the island of Mayou, and one 
day Matilde made an early visit to the 
club again for an exchange of pidgin 
English with Yen. 

“You see ‘em boat out there?” She 
pointed to a weather-beaten craft com- 
ing to anchor in the roadstead. “You 
see ‘em that boat before, yes?” 

Ceremoniously Yen gave over his 
dusting activities, went to the veranda, 
and studied with unshaded, unblinking 
eyes the boat afloat in the blaze of sea 
and sun beyond. 

“Yis,” he reported when his obser- 
vations were completed. 

“Same boat Mista Toli catch Jong 
time, yes?” 

“Vis,” said Yen, taking another look. 

That afternoon Matilde violated the 
whole code of social usage on the island 
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of Mayou. She sent a boatman out toa 
weather-beaten trading schooner with an 
invitation for the master to come to tea. 

He came, as much for his own reas- 
surance as for hers. He had been par- 
tial to Toli Diniz, and, besides fondness 
for him, there might be other reasons 
to regret the necessity for Toli’s flight. 

“He left ship, ma’am,” he said sadly. 
“That's all I know.” 

Matilde caught his eye as it skidded 
distastefully off the teapot that the house 
boy was bringing toward her on a tray, 
and pity for the great hulk of a man 
before her smote her unexpectedly. 
“Some wine, Orana,” she said. And 
ien, deferring to her guest: “Or would 
you prefer whisky and soda?” 

Captain Hansen breathed a heavy and 
relieved assent. 


tl 
tl 


“He left ship,” he repeated when a 
long, cool glass was between his fingers, 
“at Sydney—Sydney, Australia. All 

to Sydney he didn’t tell me 


a shock 


» had had 
> he left.” 
“ve. 3 


Sut not knowing what it was, I didn’t 


It was just be- 


much fo1 


took as granted. 
know whether ] 
\lol myself. 
matter——” 

“It was not the 
my brother.” 


should come back into 


You see, there was a little 
law which touched 
Captain Hansen celebrated the news 
by draining his glass. Matilde replen- 
ished it from the squat bottle which 
Orana had left. 
\nd from your ship,” she asked, “he 
went—where ?” 

“Well, I——” 

“You 
than I look.” 

“Well, you see, ma’am, I was kind of 
used to doing what Diniz said for me 
to do. So when he wanted a letter to 
some of the seamen’s agencies, saying he 
was a good sailor, I give it to him. It’s 
worried me since, though there can’t 
be nothing really to worry about. Diniz 


may tell me. I am stronger 
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never was the man to ship as able- 
bodied, shock or no shock—not so long 
as boats have statercoms and seats at 
the captain’s table. But I’ve worried.” 

Any softening that might have crept 
into the heart of Matilde Rinet was 
barred out. Toli—her Toli—a toiler of 
the sea! She asked another question 
carefully. 

“Do you know of a second man who 
is gone also fron: Mayou? I speak of 
Tavenner—Philip Tavenner.” 

“Tavenner never did much of 
kind of trading that I——” 

Matilde helped him out. 

‘But you may have seen him on one 
of your recent voyages. Perhaps at 
some port. On your voyages you touch 
many ports. Is it not so?” 

“Most of them, ma’am, one time or 
another. And what I don’t touch, mas- 
ters of other boats like mine do. There’s 
Williams of the Michaelnas——” 

“Am I not right. if one wished news 
of a man who hide himself 
from the world, a like -yours might 
bring it? You buy cargoes?” 

“Copra, ma'am,” he hastened to inter- 

“and what sugar small growers 
ain't in no combine have to sell, 
silk from China, and other com- 
modities.” 


the 


thought to 


be vat 


pose, 


that 
and 


‘And you touch at many ports—as 
one might say, out-of-the-world ports?” 

“Most of them, ma’am, one time or 
another.” 

“Boats— 
yours 


your boat and others like 
find those who are lost, do they 
not, or those who have found those who 
are lost: Better than governments or 
newspapers!” 

“T couldn’t have said it better, ma’am. 
We get news others don’t.” 

Matilde poured herself a cup of tea, 
and over the brim of it studied her 
visitor. 

“For two reasons—for three reasons” 
she said at last deliberately, “I shall take 
up my brother’s business. I wish to 
make money; I wish to gather news; 1 
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wish to find my brother. You will send 
masters of other ships besides your own 
to see me? To talk—business ?” 

Wariness was an integral part of the 
captain of the Hopewell. 

“What do you wish to deal in?” he 
asked. 

“Besides news—copra, and such sugar 
as small planters, who have no com- 
bination, wish to sell.” 

“Restrict your trade to the Hopewell, 
ma’am?” He was anxious. Partial as 
he had been to Toli, that gentleman’s 
exclusiveness had been 
ment. 

“IT will make contact with as many 
ships as possible. Small ships.” 

Better than he knows his own ton- 
nage, the master of a trading vessel 
knows his capacity for intangible car- 
goes. Also, after making certain sound- 
ings, he is apt to know in what waters he 
is sailing with those who want those car- 
goes. Hansen studied Matilde. She 
was little, but there was something big 
back of that littleness. 

“Copra and sugar’ll make you money, 
ma’am,” he said, setting dowm his glass 
while every reed of the Hong Kong 
chair beneath him creaked at his effort 
to rise. “As for the news you want and 
Diniz—I’ll do my best. Us pirates must 
stick together. 

Matilde gave him her hand. 


an embarrass- 


CHAPTER VI. 

And now a queer company began to 
find its way to the monastery, The 
sound of seafaring echoed 
through the cloister, and the thump of 
seafaring fists as they set down glasses 
upon the worn planks of the ancient 
table in the refectory. The wife of the 
consul raised her bang a bit higher, and 
came no longer to tea. Natalie came. 


voices 


She came not only to tea, but when little 
fly-by-night craft dotted the harbor of 
Alol with lights of red and green and 
white she came to other and later feasts. 
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There was rumor of a night when her 
laughter had been heard in the monas- 
tery garden even after the lights at the 
club had been extinguished. And it 
was said, that as the dawn shot up and 
struck against the East Wind shore of 
Mayou the roar of the big red car from 
Tavenner House could be heard ascend- 
ing the road to the cliff. 

Confused, knowing nothing except 
that there was occasion to be kind to 
some one, the wife of the governor came 
to see Matilde. She was of the large, 
sweet, maternal type, and when she was 
called upon to say things that might 
hurt she blushed pinkly and painfully 
to the roots of her graying hair. 

“T—I am—in a way—the mother- 
general of Mayou,” she began. Fortu- 
nately she had brought some knitting. 
There was a grandchild at home, who 
was most obliging about growing out 
of his sweaters. “I mean to say,” she 
started all over again when was 
fortified behind her flashing 
needles, “that it is my duty, in a way, 
to meddle. 


she 
“yi “ee 
nicely 


So forgive an old woman, 
dear, for what she is going to say now. 
You see, Mayou is a small island. There 
is very little to talk about, and a great 
many people to talk about it. Conse- 
quently much has to be made of little. 
It has to. And so it is only wise, in 
such a community, to give nothing for 
talk to start from. After all, there is 
a great deal of comfort and profit to be 
derived from abiding by the customs of 
any place. And it has never been the 
custom of Alol to entertain officers, who 
have not a navy or a big company be- 
hind them to vouch for them. Of 
course, I know that a great many of the 
men sailing on small boats in and out 
of port are splendid and interesting 
gentlemen. But since they are not gen- 
erally received, and since you are all 
alone “ 

“They were my brother’s friends,” 
said Matilde defensively. 

Loyalty was the final argument always 






























with the governor’s lady, and the surest 
appeal to her sympathy. She felt a 
wave of tenderness go from her toward 
the tiny brown thing sitting forward in 
the cloister shadows like some intense 
and purposeful elf. And, after all, she 
had shirked, in a way. She had come 
to Madame Rinet first because coming 
to the monastery was the easier part of 
her mission. Now she must brace her- 
self and go to Tavenner House. Fold- 
knitting, she grew more red and 
wretched as she saw herself face 
to face with that difficult pilgrimage. 
And then Matilde frightened her into 
paleness again by reading her thoughts. 
Madame Tavenner,” 
will do no good to her, 
ind it will only make you unhappy.” 
“Why—I—I——” 
mind how | 
am a witch,” 
you 


ing ner 


more 


“Do not go to 
she said a 
7 
‘Neve: know things. 
Perhaps 

“T believe are,’ said the gov- 
and her tolerance, which 
had stretched itself to reach the heathen 
f many lands, found no difficulty at all 
in covering a witch. “May I—may I 
stay to tea with you—and talk?” 

!" The plea came so 


“Oh, 
spontaneously, from some unknown 


ernor’s wife, 


please 


depth within herself, that Matilde 
gasped. What was happening to her, 
that she should have tears of gratitude 

her throat because a_ gray-haired 


woman, who knitted innumerable sweat- 
had asked: to stay to tea? 

She rose and brought the tea herself. 

a in Matilde that 

night have graced a greater lady. And 

She wanted to 

be alone with the wife of the governor. 


Even a house 


here was a simplicity 


there was also subtlety. 


boy would have been an 
rusion. 


You see a change in Madame Taven- 


she asked as she poured the amber 
ud into a frail, eggshell cup. 
Yes, Every one sees it. She 
‘By every boat she has new dress 


Matilde broke in. 
that came to her formerly were 
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from London. It is typical of the whole 
change, is it mot?” 

“Of course one has no right to inter- 
fere with such private matters as the 
clothes she wears.” 

“Or the automobiles in which she 
tears along the cliff? Not that, either? 
And yet it is all a part of the same thing. 
Perhaps you think I should not ask her 
here when I have to dinner the men who 
—were friends of my brother. You 
will not believe when I say that I no 
longer ask, that she phones to me when 
a new boat swings out in the harbor; 
that she asks me if she may come.” 

“Perhaps if you—perhaps if you did 
not ask those men to dinner is 

“T am carrying on the business of my 
brother. It is a business of compli- 
cations which only I understand. One 
part of it goes well. I am becoming en- 
riched—with riches that shall wait the 
coming of my brother. All that I do is 
for him. And if the prosecution of my 
brother’s business touches Madame 
Tavenner, that also is for him. I have 
loved one thing in my life. I see only 
one object before me, and I live for 
that. My brother will one day come 
back to Mayou. When he comes he 
must be conqueror in all ways over those 
who drove him out.” 

“You are a strange woman. 
der—I wonder——”’ 

“You wonder why you are kind to 





I won- 


me. I wonder also. But more than that 
I wonder why it is that I am glad—that 
you are kind.” 


It was not until she was back in the 
great. pleasant room that was hers in 
Government House that a_ sentence 
dropped hy Matilde rose out of the con- 
fusion in which the first lady of Mayou 
had left the monastery. What did that 
odd sprite of a woman mean when she 
said, “those that drove him forth?” 
Suspicion came, but she dismissed it. It 
came again. Could it be that the cold, 
proud woman who was Natalie Taven- 
ner—— She shut off that line of 
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thought. But she allowed her instinct 
for authority some sway. The Tavenner 
car should not be permitted to te:.r along 
the cliff whenever, and at whatever 
speed, it chose. Some laws ought to 
be arranged. She would speak to the 
governor. 

Speed was the relief to which Natalie 
resorted as to a drug—speed and 
laughter. She sent to [England for a 
new car. When it was too long in ar- 
riving she got a substitute from San 
Francisco. The horses which she had 
kept for her daily rides over her plan- 
tations stood in their stalls, kicking for 
the grooms to give them the exercise 
for which they suffered. Natalie could 
not ride them, and also be at the club. 
And she must be at the club. As she 
swooped down from the cliff she daily 
swept the harbor with her eyes, and 
then turned them to the veranda. 

Matilde was there—always there. 
Her hands, still and small and brown, 
blazing with barbaric jewels, were the 
hands of a strangler, to Natalie’s eyes. 
She could almost feel them upon her 
throat, choking out the breath of dig- 
nity and difference by which she had 
lived before, by the absence of which 
she was dying now. By adroitness and 
cleverness and persistence, by the con- 
stant jabbing of pins of fear through 
the single rift in an otherwise perfect 
armor, the little daughter of a pirate had 
mastered the daughter of crusaders and 
knights. Fear! Natalie knew that she 
danced grotesquely to fear, and yet she 
could not help but dance. Every ship 
that came into the harbor was a menace ; 
every man that landed was an enemy 
whom she must watch. And ships and 
men were in the employ of Matilde. 

How Philip Tavenner would pay for 
this one day! How she would make him 
pay ! 

Then came a revolution of the seasons, 
and the Hopewell came once more into 
the harbor of Alol and sent a boat 
ashore. 
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With the tall, cool glass in his hand, 
Captain Hansen found comfort again 
in the Hongkong chair, 

“Met up with a queer bird, ma’am,” 
he said. “Officer. Major of British 
engineers, missing since the war. | 
picked him up at Chahbar, dressed like 
a picture out of the ‘History of the 
Bible,’ and helped him get some whit 
man’s clothes when we come to Bombay 
He’s shipping along with me as super. 
cargo. Where to, he don’t seem to 
care. If I was describing him, ma’am, 
I’d say he was queer—moony. Limps 

but I don’t mean that. What I mean 
is he got hit bad at Gallipoli, and come 
to ’way inland, with a Turk standing 
guard over the brig. There was a dark- 
eyed girl mixed up in it, like there 
usuall: is, and at the end she fitted him 
out and sent him dusting away into the 
desert. Had to, I guess. Probably some 
other fellow’s girl, and there was a 
squall ahead. Of course, if you'd give 
me my choice, ma’am, between bucking 
a squall and starting on a voyage with 
no port marked on the papers and only 
a camel under me, I’d take the squall. 
But I said he was queer.” 

“How else is he queer ?”” Matilde asked 
quietly. 

“Well, if it ain’t queer enough at a 
time like that for a man to take to 
thinking of the Queen of Sheba, and 
wondering if he could find the ancient 
city that she come from, I don’t know 
queer, ma’am, that’s all. As for me, I 
think he got hit in the head as well as 
the leg.” 

“He went into the desert—into the 
old cities of the desert ?” 

“How he done it, he ain’t able to tell 
very satisfactory, himself; But he’s 
been traveling since 1917, and even with 
a camel I don’t know no place but the 
desert where that much time can be 
wasted. He—he spins a yarn about a 
place he come across. It was a ruined 
town, with one good house—and a man 
and a woman living in it.” 
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“Toli?”’ She leaned toward him 
breathlessly. “Is it Toli?” 

“Tt don’t fit Toll. The woman was 
light-haired and complected. And the 
man—the man had got some cane cut- 
tings somewheres from an Arab, he 
said, that came visiting sometimes. And 
he was setting out a little plantation 
from them cuttings !”’ 

“Tt is not Toli. My heart aches that 
it is not Toli. But it is——” 

Hansen nodded. 

“Your man—he will talk to me? He 
will tell me everything ?” 

“You'll have to handle him careful.” 
Captain Hansen’s voice rumbled as he 
muffled it. “If you start the pumps on 
him, he'll shut up like a clam. But 
just pretend that anything he’s got to 
say is a side issue compared to the way 
the moon shines that night, and he'll 
run on no end. I'd keep him away from 
the Tavenner woman, if I was you. 
Since that girl let him loose from jail 
he’s kind of gone soft when it comes to 
the woman question. And she—the 
wornan looks kind of 


Tavenner she 


like somebody whose pictures show up 


Not 
He’s been 
under my care for a couple of months, 
and prior to that—well, no papers as I 
know of has much circulation in the 
But anyhow, I’d keep him away 
from the Tavenner woman.” 

“How long will you be in port?” 

“Tl am overdue now at Celebes, owing 
to coming here first.” 

“To-morrow night—the governor re- 
ceives to-morrow night. I can get him, 
vour British major of engineers, a 


in the papers every now and then. 


that he’s seen many papers. 


desert 


card.” 
“Bingham, his name is; Major Bing- 
But as I said, he got hit in the 
He ain’t a dancing man no more.” 
“Nor shall I dance—to-morrow night. 
There will be pavilions on the lawn, and 
seats around the lagoon, and a moon will 
shine above, and a band will play softly.” 
“IT leave that part of it to you,” said 
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“I done my share, bring- 
him here.” 


the captain. 
ing 


CHAPTER VII. 


Matilde fought her way through 
crowded streets next day when she came 
down from Government House on the 
hill, and instead of proceeding to the 
hairdresser’s, toward which point all the 
rest of feminine Alol seemed to be 
converging, turned onto the wide and 
winding street that bordered the water 
front. 

She had got the card for Major Bing- 
ham. The wife of the governor had 
looked at her inquiringly as she asked 
for it, and Matilde was still shaken by 
the recollection of a desire that had 
possessed her to answer the mild, in- 
quiring eyes, to make of the motherly 
woman who questioned her inaudibly a 
confessor for the soul that even now, 
with the satisfaction of its inmost desire 
in immediate prospect, was wretched and 
weary and almost hysterically sad. But 
she had kept her silence and asked for 
the thing she wanted. Now she was 
taking it to the little pier, where a boat 
from the Hopewell waited. She was 
carrying it herself. She could not trust 
it to a messenger. 

The streets were intolerable, by reason 
of the crowds which.thronged them. At 
three o'clock that afternoon the guns 
mounted on the comic-opera fort in the 
harbor had boomed a salute. That 
meant that the princess, the hereditary 
native ruler of Mayou, had arrived at 
the border of the city from her somno- 
lent, flower-covered palace inland. Now 
as Matilde turned onto the street along 
the water front she had to halt her 
nervous progress and bite her lips and 
wait. 

A file of natives, flower chains around 
their necks and upon their heads, came 
in unorganized procession along the 
circuitous and all-encompassing route by 
which the princess once a year upon the 
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occasion of the official reception at 
Government House entered: the ancient 
capital of her people and proceeded to- 
ward the house kept always in readiness 
for her. 

After the file of flower-strung attend- 
ants followed bearers, a score of strong 
and copper-colored giants. These had 
been uséd in relays along the miles of 
tropical road that separated the home she 
loved from the home that a new order 
had given to the descendant of the old 
rulers of Mayou. On the shoulders of 
the middle four of these bearers, a litter 
rode and swayed. It was of rushes, 
woven so delicately that its curtains 
hung and shone in the sun like silk. 
Above it, in the manner of plumes upon 
a catafalque, sheaves of palm leaves 
were held aloft as a shelter against the 
the daytime heat. 

From out of the litter one little foot, 
with a circlet of tiny flowers above it 
at the ankle, protruded. The princess 
was asleep. The booming of the guns 
in the harbor had not wakened her, nor 
did the voices and press of the crowd in 
the street. She had found that, to re- 
move herself from the annoyance and 
clamor of strangers, she had always the 
Sweet Nirvana of sleep at her com- 
mand. She need not arouse herself 
until the actual hour had arrived when 
she must stand beside the governor and 
his lady and receive the courtesy of the 
land over which she should have ruled. 
No new arrangement of her garments 
was necessary, nor any redecorating of 
her person. Beside her as she slept in 
her litter sat the little crooning maid, 
who replaced the flower garlands as they 
withered, and perpetually stroked the 
brown skin of her mistress into satin 
smoothness. 

Matilde watched the quaint relic of 
sweet and primitive days pass by, and 
then as soon as the decorum of Alol 
would permit she went fighting her way 
through the crowd again toward the boat 
from the Hopewell. 
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With the note delivered into the hand 
of the sailor who awaited it, she might 
have gone on to the club. Like the little 
princess in the litter, Matilde’s toilet 
almost made itself. Her rich, dark hair 
curled up crisply from her brow, and 
the ivory of her skin was such as the 
best cosmetic would merely blemish. 
There was no reason, then, why she 
should not go to the club and amuse 
herself for an hour or two. But che sad- 
ness which had come upon her at Gov- 
ernment House still clutched its wan 
hand around her heart. She had been 
a fool not to state her errand to some 
secretary, instead of insisting on seeing 
the governor's wife. Never in her life 
before had a woman affected her in just 
that manner. It was almost as though, 
with Toli gone, out for 
something else to some one 
else to serve. 

She hailed a cab, that had deposited 
its cargo of vanity at the door of the 
single hairdresser of Alol, and drove 
to her home. 

But the mood of the afternoon had 
passed when night came and she was at 
last out under the moon which had 
been so highly recommended by Captain 
Hansen. 

3ingham was nicer than she had sup- 
posed he would be... His limp was a 
distinction rather than a disfigurement. 
He was tall, and he stooped a little at 
the middle, after the manner of English- 
men the world around. He was thin. 
The sun of the desert had bitten through 
his skin down into the flesh beneath. 
Relief had come into the eyes of the 
wife of the governor when Matilde had 
presented him. He wore a uniform— 
one that he had gotten at Bombay 
through the kind offices of Hansen. 

He was courteous and pleasant, but 
if he saw the gala dress in which Gov- 
ernment House had decked itself, it left 
him unimpressed. The lights hanging 
low in the trees and casting faint lumi- 
nance around them upon the flowers and 


she reached 


love, for 
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grasses of the gardens seeméd to annoy 
him, and he walked with his head thrown 
back and the steady phosporescence of 
the moon in his eyes. Sometimes he 
stooped a little toward the tiny woman 
beside him, into whose charge he had 
been given, and that woman, noting 
his mood, adapted herself to it. Dreams 
hung about him, she thought, and the 
tang of the desert. Loving loneliness, 
he had brought it with him out of vast 
spaces and many years, that he might 
fold it around him like a cloak in the 
seething world to which he had re- 
turned. 

Matilde had chosen to arrive early at 
Government House, before Natalie. As 
soon as formalities were over, and after 
the required obeisance to the little 
flower-garlanded princess, who stood 
taking heavy-eyed note of the strange 
creatures who had usurped her king- 
dom, she led Bingham out into the 
grounds of the palace. 

Following the border of one of the 
two lagoons which balanced the great 
rambling building. on either side, the 
two came at last to a spot where no 
swinging lanterns had been swung, and 
where the noise of the palace was only 
a distant and pleasant sound. 

Dropping down upon a rug that had 
been spread close to the water, Matilde 
looked up at Bingham, who still stood. 
Under the tall palms, beside the wide 
expanse of the was like 
some doll that had been left in a spot 
dedicated to grown folks. The elfin 
quality in her attracted the man. Study- 
ing that, he noticed her eyes. Mystical 
like the women of the 
East, which peer out forever at life over 
the fold of a yashmak; strange, beautiful 
eves 


lagoon, she 


eves, eves of 


Overcoming the slight difficulty which 
his stiff knee presented, Bingham sat 
down beside her, and suddenly he felt 
himself at home. 

“You were at Gallipoli?” 


she asked. 


“For a while.” He smiled and was 
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silent. One could be silent with a 
woman whose eyes were like that. Ma- 
tilde let the silence last, and finally 
Bingham spoke again. 

“In Eastern countries there are la- 
goons like this, with the moon hanging 
low and looking at herself in the mirror 
they upturn.” 

“You know the East, then?” 

“T have forgotten everything else, ex- 
cept the East.” 

“You are, perhaps, one of the wise 
men come out of the East?” 

“T wonder if a wise man would come 
out of it.” 

A ship’s band, brought up from the 
harbor, struck into a throbbing, sensu- 
ous dance tune behind the opened win- 
dows of the palace. The music, quieted 
by distance, was washed across the la- 
goon in monotonous, passionate waves 
of muffled sound. Matilde leaned back, 
supporting herself by her hands. There 
were gold threads in the fragile brown 
of her dress that shone under the moon 
as did the gold flecks of her eyes. She 
spoke, and her voice was like a little 
niurmuring, wistful theme running 
through the night and the music and the 
placid marvel of the moon. 

“Perhaps, to prove you are a wise 
man, you will some day go riding back 
upon your camel into the East.” 

“Yes,” he said simply. “I am wise 
enough for that. I am wise enough to 
go back—to Arabia.” 

Again the wisdom of the serpent was 
Matilde’s. She sat silent with the moon 
in her eyes, and after a while his voice 
took up its burden. 

“Arabia,” he said, “the cradle of the 
race. Out of it came Sheba, with the 
gauze of her train so sewn with jewels 
that twenty men were not enough to 
carry it. In it stand cities older than 
Rome, older than Babylon, older than 
Troy. Cities guarded by the sand, piled 
upon stone with such mastery 
that the weight of centuries has not yet 
crushed them in.” 


stone 
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“Dead. Cities of the dead.” Ma- 
tilde’s voice was the chanted chorus to 
the thing he told. 

“Cities of the dead—all but one. I 
had been a long time journeying. | 
had followed the desert and the cities 
of the desert far to the south when I 
found one with a point of life in it sul- 
ficient to compensate for the death of 
many nations. The city had long avenues 
of sand, bordered by massive stone. 
Lord, what engineers they were, those 
men who wrought for Sheba and the 
sires of Sheba! I had been a long time 
upon my way. I was used to sand that 
flowed and piled like a fluid. I listened 
as I entered for the whispering sound 
of the flowing sand, and I heard a man 
singing. I[ the sound of the 
voice through avenue after avenue of 
lofty, splendid emptiness. And i came 
upon a garden. The garden ran down 
and lost itself in the desert that lay 
behind the city. The voice filled it. I 
foilowed the voice and came upon a man, 
planting. So Adam might have planted 


followed 


in that other garden, surrounded by the 
death which is life yet unbegun. 
was a house in the garden, and Eve stood 
in the doorway. 


There 
I knew why the voice 
of the man filled the garden when 
the woman.” 


I saw 


“A man planting and singing,” 
mured Matilde. 

“English he was, or, 
colonial. Tall with the 
smile of a poet around his mouth. He 
was planting cane—cuttings of cane. He 
had turned part of the water by which 
the garden lived onto the desert. He 
was starting a plantation. There was 
something holy,gabout the way he worked, 
about his love for the woman. He had 
the air of destiny about him. I think he 
was Adam. He told me about a tide 
that———” 

Matilde stirred. 

“There are people that I must see,” 
she said. “I go now up to the house.” 

“Oh, i say,” her companion objected, 


mur- 


more probably, 


and _ slender, 
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“don’t drag me under roof a night like 
this. I can’t dance, you know.” 

“Wait here. I will be back.” 
she was gone. 

The wife of the governor 
flitting from guest to guest. 
last she stood talking to 
beckoned to Matilde 

“Don’t,” she said uneasily. ‘What- 
ever it is you are about to do—don’t.” 

Matilde reached for the motherly 
hand. The little princess smiled sleep- 
ily. She could understand acts of af- 
fection, nothing else. 

“T must,” Matilde said. “Can’t you 
understand? I do what I must.” 

“Whatever it is, leave Mrs. Tavenner 
out. She has danced like a madwoman 
ever since she arrived.” 

“T can’t leave her out. She is to be 
the principal guest at my breakfast.” 

‘Breakfast! My dear a 

“I’m having-them to breakfast. We 
go right from here to the monastery.” 

“Dear, think meddlesome old 
woman if you like, but I must ask you 
to remember that Alol is a small com- 
and a gossipy one. 


And 


saw her 
When at 


Natalie she 


me a 


munity Have a 
breakfast, if you want one, but have it 
some morning after your guests have 
had their normal and rightful sleep.” 

“T have already invited my guests. 
cannot postpone my party.” 

“If I ask you to? If I make it very 
specific that I ask you to postpone yout 


party?” 

“Still I cannot do it.” 

The wife of the governor was a 
woman of long patience and sweetness, 
but now she turned: her back upon the 
affront to her authority. An impulse to 
weep and wring her hands and beg for- 
giveness took Matilde. Instead of that, 
she sought out Natalie again. 

“T am going now te make ready,” she 
laughed. “You must not fail to come. 
There is an Englishman, a traveler who 
comes to us from a strange end of the 
earth with many tales of people who are 
lost.” 
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Natalie answered with a hard, acqui- 
escent laugh. Her nerves shrieked to a 
thousand proddings of a thousand devils 
of fear. She wanted to follow close 
upon Matilde and this bugbear of an 
Englishman, to snatch at the words they 
spoke together, to stop the breath in 
their throats before that breath pilloried 
her before the world as a woman de- 
spised and deserted, a woman who had 
failed to hold her husband. How Philip 
Tavenner should pay for this suffering 
he made her endure—how he should 
pay! 


As soon as the graying of the night 
showed that dawn was somewhere close 
below the level of the sea she had her car 
called. The prospect of the ride, alone 
with her thoughts and her fears, terri- 
fied her. 

“You may go,” she said to the chauf- 
feur. “I will drive myself.” 

Disapproval of his employer had 
been growing upon Holeum for many 

nths. It had begun in amazement 
at the changed conduct of this erst- 
while model of all that the most self- 
respecting servant could wish to serve, 
and it had gone om from astonishment 
to alarm, and from alarm to flat dis- 
approval. Now it reached beyond dis- 
approval into disgust. Any woman who 
would ride on the front seat of a big 
closed car— 

“Very well, madame,” he said mean- 
ingfully. “Thank you, madame.” 

Natalie experienced the relief that 
the wheel in her hands usually afforded 
her. She stepped on the accelerator, 
roared up the cliff road, and backed 
onto the spur. The danger of it, the 
sheer descent falling away below, the 
morning air blowing clean and sweet, 
steadied and strengthened her. Once, 
in the momentary health that filled her, 
she thought to turn above the promon- 
tory and go home to Tavenner House, 
leaving her tormentor with nothing to 
torment. For a second the thought 
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flashed upon her that the gossip of 
Mayou was of smal} account; that 
women had been deserted before; that 
it mattered ot at. all if others 
whispered behind their hands and 
laughed. Then her vanity turned and 
lifted itself in her again, and she drove 
on toward the monastery. The English- 
man—where had he been? Who were 
the lost ones he had seen? 

Matilde had set her feast with all the 
delicacy of an inquisitor trimming out 
a torture chamber with flowers, and 
spreading a table over the rack it con- 
cealed. 

From the great chair, with Bingham 
beside her, Matilde waved her guests 
to their places. The night had made 
no ravages upon herself or her gown. 
The gold threads running through the 
brown of her tulles gave back the morn- 
ing sun no less delicately than they had 
reflected the moon above the lagoon. 
Her beauty, the strange, almost indis- 
cernible beauty that one must study to 
find, but, having found, can never lose 
again, was odder, paler, more significant 
than it had been through the hours be- 
fore. For the first time Natalie Taven- 
ner looked at another woman and felt 


herself haggard. 


‘Damn she 


breath. 


her, said under her 
‘Damn her.” And then. she 
laughed and took her place at table. 
It was farther from Bingham than 

could have wished. No straining 
of her ears could catch the murmuring 
of his voice as he talked to Matilde, or 
of Matilde’s as she answered him. But 
she did strain toward that murmuring 
so intently that the whole table caught 
interest. 

Matilde looked up in the confusion 
of a hostess caught at neglect of duty. 

“Ah, forgive!’ she cried. “I be- 
come so absorbed in the story of an 
Englishman in the desert ¥ 

“Stop her! her!’ screamed 
Natalie’s apprehensions, but her lips 
were frozen dumb, 


she 


her 


Stop 
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“In a ruined city, it was, the ancient 
ruined city of Haradd. One garden 
grew in all the wreck of centuries 
around, and one:litthe perfect house was 
standing. And there Major Bingham 
came upon a man, singing and plant- 
ing. What do you think it was he 
planted’? Cane. The cane of the sugar! 
And the woman, for joy of whom he 
sang, stood in the doorway of the tiny, 
perfect house, looking on. But’’—she 
turned anxiously to the man in uniform 
beside her—‘‘alas, the picture is spoiled 
for me now, for I recollect that the 
sun of Arabia is hot, and that the 
woman's beauty must have been 
spoiled.” 

“No,” answered Bingham. 
sun had not harmed. her. 
most beautiful woman I 
seen.” 

“What strange things! Beauty and 
song together in the desert.” Again 
Matilde’s voice but a murmuring 


“The 
She was the 
have ever 


was 


chorus to the things he had to tell, and 
again Bingham fell under the spell of 
it. 

“Nothing is strange,” he said, “noth- 


ing—except the usual. The man and | 
fell to talking the night I was there, 
and he told me. of a tide that governed 
the destinies of his family. A _ tide 
governing the destinies of men is un- 
usual—but not strange.” 

Silence, so appalling that the falling 
of water in the courtyard was like the 
jangling of some metallic thing, fell 
upon the table. Natalie’s inward 
screams quieted. Now was the time 
for action, not for nerves. She steadied 
herself. 

“How amusing,” she said, resorting 
to the phrase that covers all British 
stress. Then she rose from her place 
at table, arranging the draperies of her 
creamy dress as she did so. 

“T, too, have some interesting news,” 
she said. “My husband is coming 
home. It will not be long, now, before 
he arrives in Mayou. You undoubt- 
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edly have been immensely amu ed }, 
this party of Matilde’s. wut 
shall give a welcoming party to my hus- 
band when he comes, which I think you 
will find even more entertaining than 
this one. And now you will excuse 
me.” She nodded brightly again to 
Matilde. “You understand why I must 
leave, | think. I have two plantations 
to ride over before the heat of the day 
begins.” 

She flashed into the sun out of the 
cool, morning shadows of the cloister. 
The big car swung around the drive, 
shot through the gate, and roared away 
toward the cliff. 

Nobody at the table spoke. If the 
ghost of suspicion had long been among 
them, the materialization of knowledge 
now sat at the board around which the 
gossips of Mayou were gathered. Only 
Bingham, looking out where the sea 
flashed blue between the palms, was 
unconscious of the thing that had oc- 
curred. 

In the gold-flecked eyes of Matilde 
Rinet terror crept, hand in hand with 
a pain that was worse than terror. She 
herded her guests away, then, tiptoeing 
to her room like a frightened child, lav 
down om the great bed that had been 
ripped from a Spanish ship, and stared 
at the velvets moving in the 
wind above her. For a long time she 
lay there. 

What had she done—what—what? 
She had meant her revenge to reach 
only to Natalie, never to Philip Taven- 
ner. With the rest of Mayou, she had 
loved Philip Tavenner as a_ subject 
might love a kind and brotherly lord. 
Now she saw the machine of her own 
building reaching beyond the purpose 
for which it was intended, tearing with 
the claws she had given it at a loyalty 
her heart cherished. Natalie would 
find Tavenner in the city of Haradd, 
drag him to Mayou, revenge herself 
upon him! What had Matilde Rinet 
done! What had she done! 


morning 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Madelaine Fleming stood under the 
broad, marble lintel of a doorway that 
might have come straight out of the 
Old Testament, and shaded her eyes 
with her hand. Tamarisk plants with 
their small flowers of white and pink 
were in full blossom, but through the 
cool density they made there seemed to 
be a distant thickness of the air, as of 
dust. Coming down the marble flag- 
stones that led from her doorway to 
the foot of the garden, she again shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and studied 
the horizon. 

Like a sea frozen into high, sharp 
waves, the desert stretched away until 
the blue calipers of heaven cut it into 
an arc that fitted against the sky. 
Blurring the straight, sharp line where 
blue and yellow met was a cloud. Cer- 
tainly a cloud of dust. 

She did not call to Philip. He was 
at work, and the song he sang as he 
worked filled the garden. A _ planter 
always, his joy had been full when El 
Hadi had come and brought him cut- 
tings with which to start a field. The 
cloud on the border of the desert now 
was undoubtedly El Hadi. For all that 
there food in abundance about 
them, El Hadi felt a grave responsi- 
bility for the two whom he had brought 
into the desert. The garden grew figs 
and and grapes and olives. 
Corn, seeded perhaps from the gran- 
aries of Joseph, still grew in wild abun- 
dance through the streets of Haradd, 
wherever hidden up- 
ward to nurture it. There were small, 
shy deer that ran fleetly through the 
ruins, descendants of gazelles brought 


Was 


melons 


springs seeped 


by the king to glad the eyes of the 
loved. But for all this provi- 
dence of God around his charges, El 
Hadi came flying along on the wide 
strides of his 


girl he 


camel, his panniers 


stuffed with the most prosaic of tinned 


for which he 
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things, bargained re- 
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morselessly with such British travelers 
as came to his inn. 

The cloud on the horizon could be 
no other than El Hadi. And yet—— 

She left the marble-flagged path for 
a tangle of tamarisk and small, vivid, 
roselike plants. Penetrating this she 
came into an ordered region of lateral 
lines and measured plantings, where a 
man sang as he worked. 7 

“Some one is coming,” she said. 

He came and stood beside her. 

“It is probably El Hadi,” she as- 
sured him, and reassured herself. 

“Yes,”” he answered her and smiled. 

But they both knew it was not El 
Hadi. 

They came together to the end of the 
marble-flagged path, hand in hand, and 
awaited the messenger. 

He came from the British consul at 
Maskat. He was surrounded by a 
bodyguard of Bedouins. He brought a 
letter. 

Tavenner took the letter, and to- 
gether with Madelaine went up the 
pathway and into the room back of the 
massive doorway. It was a lofty room, 
mosaic ceiled, and with a water mirror 
reflecting the arches and color above. 
Madelaine sank down on the border of 
the pool and let one hand fall into the 
cool, still water. There was a long win- 
dow, latticed with a filigree of marble 
as delicate as lace, by which light 
entered through the southern wall of 
the house. Tavenner went to the win- 
dow and stood under it, reading the let- 
ter. 

It was a calm letter, 
was, in phrases of 
mality. 
with 


couched, as it 
almost legal for- 
It stated that affairs connected 
Tavenner House and the Taven- 
ner estate, not having been adjusted ac- 
cording to certain laws of transfer im- 
mediately previous to the departure of 
Philip Tavenner, were in a state of 
great confusion. Both through her 
knowledge of Philip Tavenner, and 
through the evidence of assignments 
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made to her during the early days of 
their marriage, Mrs. Tavenner knew 
there was no intention to defraud her 
of the maintenance to which her labors, 
as manager of the estate, entitled her. 
But unless the definite transfer of cer- 
tain papers was accomplished immedi- 
ately, she stood to be rendered penni- 
less, and the estate to fall into decay. 
Philip-Tavenner need not be reminded 
that, had he died, there would have 
been courts to take his affairs in hand 
and to protect his widow. But since 
he had merely disappeared, the case 
was different and there was no ma- 
chinery of law of adjustment to which 
the abandoned woman could turn. 

Natalie concluded her letter with an 
appeal to him, restrained, short, but 
poignant. 

“Since worldly possessions are all 
you have left me,” she added in a post- 
script, “I think you will see the neces- 
sity of assuring them to me.” 

Philip crossed the room and gave the 
letter to Madelaine. 

“You must go,” she said when she 
had finished reading it. 

Philip stood facing across the water 
mirror, his face set and white. 

“She is lying,” he said. 

“Nevertheless, you must go.” 

“Madelaine, all of life is here for 
me—here in this house and this gar- 
den.” 

“You will be afraid—lI will be afraid 
—that, after all, she was not lying in 
that letter. We will have no peace. 
The beauty of our life will be de- 
stroyed.” 

“I tell you, she is lying. The first 
thing she did when she came to Mayou 
was to get what management of the 
estate she could into her hands, and to 
safeguard herself against any contin- 
gency.” 

“T cannot live here, if I fear another 
woman is suffering because of me.” 

“But, Madelaine, our life——” 

“The tide brought us _ together, 
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Philip. Do you think the puny acci- 
dents of the world can undo the work 
that the tide has done?” 

“But if I go?” 

“I will wait for you, Philip. 1 will 
wait here, and tend your planting, and 
sing as you have sung. I can do it, be- 
cause I know that a thing as strong as 
the tide of the Tavenners can never be 
turned back upon itself.” 

Tavenner caught a boat at Maskat, 
transferred at Bombay and again at 
Mindanao, from which point he came by 
a small windjamming trader to Mayou. 
Landing by means of a ship’s boat alone 
at night, he walked swiftly along the 
deserted water front, past the darkened 
club over the promontory road and 
th-ough the fields. He entered Taven- 
ner House by the open French win- 
dow. As though she had had an- 
nouncement of his coming, Natalie was 
waiting. The organ was silent, but she 
sat before it upon the carven bench, 
white and tall, a long string of creamy 
pearls about her throat. She turned 
when she heard his step as he crossed 
the casing of the window, looked at 
him for a moment, and laughed. The 
laugh was strange to him; the cold, - 
blue jewels of her eyes gleamed with 
a fire that leaped and consumed, but 
had no warmth. Hope left him sud- 
denly, rendering him weak and deadly 
ill. No word of greeting passed be- 
tween the two. Tavenner felt the teeth 
of a trap close upon him. 

Nevertheless he struck out 
accomplishment of 
which he had come. 

“T will send Holcum for the notary 
in Alol,” he said. ‘‘We can sign what- 
ever is necessary to-night. I have ar- 
ranged for the boat by which I came to 
sail before morning.” 

“I have made other arrangéments,” 
Natalie responded. “You are probably 
tired now. Would you like to go to 
your room?” 

“Tavenner House is yours. 


for the 
the errand upon 


I have 
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come back to insure that against any 
accident of the law or of fortune. It is 
yours. I have no room here.” 

' “On the contrary, one half of Taven- 
ner House is yours. You find 
conveniently adjusted 
that you will be able to live in your 
half, and I in mine, without the un- 
pleasantness of contact. We need only 
pretend to be happily conjugal when 
we are in public. 


will 
everything so 


At such times as we 
appear before Mayou, or any portion 
of Mayou, we will, of course, adopt 
such outward show of happiness to- 
gether as is proper for persons of our 
station., At other times we will ex- 
perience to the full the joy of leaving 
each other alone. And 


going to 


now | 
your room. 
planned for a 
festival to celebrate your home-coming. 
the festival 
be to-morrow night, and I must be 
irly to notify our friends. Wasn't 
tohtful of me, Philip 


must 
insist on your 


Everything has been 


e you came to-night 


, to decide on 


feast in celebration of the re- 
1e Who knows but 


run?” 


ing Mayou before morn: 
1; ¢ ' ] > ie ~1] 
lie came close to him, so close 


he backed away. Her lips stretched 
] in a thin and 

her small teeth. 
u think you will be allowed to 

lo go ba er? To aban- 

to the and 

ol? I tell will 

island again until we go 


ngland. 


savage line 


white 


me once more eves 


you, you 


Natalie As 
the papers, of which you spoke, 
in order, I shall return to the 

ich I came.’ 

“In order!’ She ‘threw her 


back and laughed again 


are mistaken, 


head 

“Do you think 
and fool 
Mavou as to leave 
settlements to care for 
themselves until such a contingency as 


as such a young simple 


I came to 


papers and 
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this arose? Long ago, when I first 
came from England I saw what I must 
do, and I did it. If you had not been 
a fool, you would have known. I will 
allow you to come back now and as- 
sume management of the plantation, 
but only because a woman is dignified 
by the dignity of her husband, and I 
wish to resume the dignity which has 
been shaken by your dereliction. But 
Tavenner is mine for as long as | live.” 

“In which case I need not stay-———” 

“Stir one foot from Mayou without 
my consent, and the wrath of the whole 
world will come down upon you.” 

“IT do not think I care about 
world’s wrath.” 

“And upon her.” 

“Natalie!” 

“Do you happen to know the intricate 
courts? 
Do you know what they do to women? 
Even women from the emost obscure 
stations of life once they come into the 


the 


tortures of the English divorce 


divorce courts finding themselves caged 


and hung above the highway to be 


y the crowd.” 

“Natalie !” 

“And as for Madelaine 
+} 


Do you recollect the 


Flemirg ! 
London hebdoma- 
daries, Philip? If so, you will remem- 
ber that many of them live by stripping 
and flaying women and flinging them 
aside, only to pick them up to be 

flayed again. What a 
mine of news my opening of divore 
The 

Fleming 

But het 
the 
of her whereabouts during the time the 
world thought her lost, would furnish 
copy sufficient for seven years.” 

“T think I will kill you.” 

“No, vou won't kill me. That is the 
cream of the joke. You will want to 
kill me, and you never will. It will be 
your punishment to go on, year after 
year, your fingers aching for my throat, 
vet 


tripped and 
proceedings would provide them! 
Madelaine 


wonder. 


disappearance ol 


was a seven days’ 


reappearance, together with story 
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“I tell you, | am afraid of what I 
shall do to you.” 

She laughed again. 

“That is it. You are a coward. You 
are afraid of what you will do, and so 
you will not do anything. I am not a 
coward. I am not afraid, either of the 
thing I am doing now, or of the thing 
I threaten to do. Remember that when 
your thoughts stray back to Madelaine 
Fleming. And now, good night. Your 
rooms are in the west wing. I shall not 
see you again until it is time for Hol- 
cum to take us to the beach. You will 
like your party, Philip. All of Alol is 
intrigued with certain rumors about 
you. You may have questions to an- 
swer. Be sure you do it judiciously. 
A show of our joy in being together 
again might prove efficacious against 
gossip which has already started. We 
shall use it. And now—good night.” 

News thatethe master of Tavenner 
had returned was carried through Alol 
by the hundred agencies that small and 
isolated towns afford. House boy con- 
veyed the information to house boy in 
pidgin English, tradesman gave the 
news to shopper together with his 
change, husband telephoned home to 
wife, consulate brought the word to 
club, and club carried it on to other 
consulates. But more direct, if not so 
fancifully suggestive as these, was 
Natalie’s telephone. 

Matilde Rinet was out in the court- 
yard of her house when her house boy 
told her that she was wanted on the 
phone by Tavenner House. 

“I called you first off,” Natalie said 
in her silveriest tone, “because | thought 
you would be more interested than 
other people. Philip returned last 
night. The family is reunited. And 
the party on the beach is for eight 
o’clock to-night.” 

“Where on the beach—where?” 
Matilde asked the question more to 
gain time for thought than to solicit 
information. 
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‘That is the best part of it—the 
Under the prom- 


surprise for Philip. 
ontory.” 

“No! Oh, no! Even if you have 
no feeling, it is like a grave to him. 
It will be like a grave.” 

“Don’t be morbid, 
never have been before. 
esting point, everything considered. 
And who knows? Perhaps the tide 
will run again.” 


Matilde. You 
It is an inter- 


CHAPTER IX. 


\s though the spirit watching over 
Mayou heard a summons, and after 
long breathing upon the little island 
now inhaled deeply in preparation for 
some action it must take, air left the 
coral shores and forests and fields of 
the spot of fertility and life it had 
created in the midst of the ocean. The 
wind that whispered among its palms 
ceased. The palms stood tall and life- 
less, their fronds hanging like tired 
fingers. Natives ceased to play, and 
stood in brown, attentive ranks along 
the shore, watching the water upon 
which the dancing waves had flattened. 
One by one the shutters of the con- 
sulates and houses in Alol closed against 
the unenlivened heat that fell and lay 
about them, heavy and wet and still. 
Guards upon the steps of Government 
House drew back into the shade of 
porticoes and arches, dripping like men 
pulled from some hot and enervating 
bath. Steam generated in the fields and 
could not rise out of the hanging blades 
of the sugar grass. One by one such 
men and women as had the run of its 
rooms and porches came to the club, 
and sat watching the dead expanse of 
blue beyond, waiting. 

Only upon the beach under the 
promontory, had the feeling of the day 
been defied and driven back. Natalie’s 
energy and wealth and power had ac- 
complished activity there. Shadowed 
by the rocks under which he had fought 
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for the life of his child, and lost, a 
feast was in preparation for Philip 
Tavenner. A native feast, like, in all 
ways, to the feasts at which the ancient 
kings of Mayou were wont to enter- 
tain the majesties from other islands 
of the sea, and at which the gentle gods 
of the water and the air were propiti- 
ated with gifts of flowers and fruit and 
song. 

ot-“2 had put into operation all 
her owr ‘alent, and all that the memory 
of Mayov could provide. A long, low 
table of koa wood had been built up 
from the sand, only so far elevated as 
to permit of a kneeling, crouching atti- 
tude in the guests. Kush mats, woven 
and netted into patterns like lace, were 
laid upon the powdered coral along 
each side. Leaves of wild grapes had 
been gathered from their natural arbors 
in the forests and laid, after the ritual 
of native feasts, for a covering to the 
board. Upon the grape leaves were set 
cups made from gourds with flattened 
ends, bowls of shells of coconuts, 
plates from the great, flat husks of 
cluster nuts, polished until they shone 
like copper. There were neither knives 
nor forks. 

Edible flowers, dipped in honey and 
crystallized in the sun, lay in heaps of 
colors before the places arranged for 
guests, Earthen pitchers, cooling now 
with water, were in readiness to receive 
and dispense the fermented milk of 
palms. salt the 


Rose-colored from 


mines inland had been patted into crys- 
talline mounds, around which little silver 
fish, cured to preserve their color and 
their grace, were grouped. 

Palms and vines had been brought 
down from the hills and set up to form 


behind which 


bending 


a screen, aged native 
batteries of 
earthen pots and open fires, prepared 
the traditional food of the kings of 
Mayou. Behind another screen, the 
brass drums of a native orchestra were 
already in place. Singers would come 


cooks, over 
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later, and players upon dull-toned in- 
struments made from gourds and shells 
and strung with the skin of sharks. 
Pitchy knots of the inflammable island 
sandalwood lay in heaps, ready to be 
lighted and held aloft by native boys 
in the rocks above the table when the 
feast should begin. 

From the veranda of the club Ma- 
tilde watched the busy running back and 
forth. Others were watching, too, as 
breathless, as stunned as she. Matilde 
stood it until it seemed to her that she 
must scream and beat her hands upon 
her breast, like a savage, frightened at 
the profanation of a tomb. Then she 
got up her deck chair on the 
veranda, and sought the wife of the 
governor. 

“T am afraid.” 


from 


Her teeth chattered 
in the heat of the great room, where 
she found the sweet and august lady at 
her knitting. “I am afraid of what is 
happening.” 

The wife of the governor laid by the 
little sweater she was making, and the 
kindness of her hands could not deny 
itself the stroking of the small dark head 
that was down upon her lap. 

“Afraid, my dear? Afraid?” 

“Tt is terrible. I am afraid for 
Philip Tavenner, who has returned.” 

The wife of the governor was no 
psychic, but she had the intuition which 
motherhood and wifehood and woman- 
hood yield. 

“You are afraid,” she said, “because 
you have digged a pit, and now——” 

“T was avenging my brother. The 
people of our race avenge the hurts 
that are given to them. I was aveng- 
ing my brother, and because of my 
vengeance Philip Tavenner is to be 
made to eat at a table set upon the grave 
of his child. It is like some hideous 
legend—the feast of Atreus——” 

“My poor dear,” said the matron. 
“My poor dear. It is always that way 
with vengeance. It turns upon those 
we would rather die than harm.” 
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At six o’clock that night watchers 
upon the club veranda saw the tide 
begin to creep back upon its sands. 
Out, it found its way, and out. To the 
old tide line it went and _ steadily, 
noiselessly beyond it. Under the 
promontory there was no cessation of 
activity. But high-powered canoes of 
koa wood, blackened with the burning 
which had hollowed and shaped them, 
shot away from coves along the beach, 
and ran just before the tide, out into 
the still and glassy sea. In them were 
the most famous divers and swimmers 
of Mayou, bribed beyond the point to 
which their superstition and their fears 
extended. They were to run out be- 
yond the water, to watch and give 
warning to the beach when the tide 
should turn. 

Before eight o’clock guests, hushed 
and expectant almost to fearfulness, 
came over from the club. Others ar- 
rived by car and litter from Alol and 
the plantations beyond Alol. There 
was. scarcely the sound of a voice. But 
eyes, which had watched the sea all 
through the hours of the afternoon, 
now turned toward the cliff. Natalie 
would come that way, and with her 
would be the victim for whom this altar 
was prepared. Tavenner had returned. 
The tide was running. Even the most 
robust among the guests could not but 
admit the strangeness of the coinci- 
dence. Even the hardiest could not but 
dread the enactment of some super- 
natural thing, could not but shrink 
from the table laid for the father upon 
the grave of his child. 

Natalie waved from the cliff. Hol- 
cum backed the big car onto the spur, 
turned it, and dropped it, with con- 
summate mastery, down to the. road to 
the beach. Natalie laughed and called 
a welcome as she jumped from the car. 
What response there was was forced 
and horrible. Hands reached out to 
Tavenner, and shapes clustered close 
about him as though to shield his eyes 
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from the thing that had beem prepared 
for them. 

Philip saw, and his face, which had 
been pale before, went to the color of 
lead. 

And now the burden of the whole 
night’s hilarity having fallen upon 
Natalie, she took it up in a kind of mad 
and reckless dance of death. She 
snatched a gourd cup from the table, 
and held it to be filled from one of the 
earthen pitchers, then raised it above 
her head in the light of one of the 
torches of sandalwood. 

“To my husband!” she called. 
man who came back.” 

Matilde found her way to a place be- 
side Tavenner at the low table, and 
knelt as the others were kneeling. 
Native girls, their garments of woven 
and painted fiber whispering like silk, 
came in lovely procession around the 
table, wooden platters of meats in 
their hands, baskets of breads and 
fruits held out before them. The brass 
drums behind the screens began to beat, 
the dull-toned instruments to thrum. 
A voice, high and plaintive, took up a 
melody of piercing sweetness. 

Searcely a voice but Natalie’s was 
raised at the table; scarcely was the 
bountiful provision of food and palm 
milk touched. The governor, cramped 
at last beyond endurance by the atti- 
tude of kneeling which the ritual pre- 
scribed, got to his feet and held his cup 
in his hand. 

“The tide is far out,” he said, “and 
it must soon come back. Had we not 
better pledge our welcome home to 
Tavenner, and withdraw?” 

As though she had but been waiting 
this added fillip to her Bacchic mood, 
Natalie brushed aside a vine of the 
screen and snatched an_ instrument 
from the girl who played it. 

“Not yet,” she cried. “Philip and I 
are so happy to be together again, we 
will sing to you the old love songs of 
Mayou.” 


“The 
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And leaning toward Philip, she sang 
of love—of the gentle and primitive 
love that the islanders had known and 
sung when the first Tavenner was 
washed ashore. Like a man cut from 
granite, Tavenner knelt, holding each 
muscle taut against its instinctive re- 
coil. 

Matilde could 


longer. 


stand his torture no 

“Look,” she cried pointing to the line 
of boats lighted by flaming torches of 
sandal, “they stand still at last. Does 
that not mean that the tide, also, is 
still, and after a pause will return? 
Let us go to my house and watch. 
Come, Philip Tavenner; come with 
me.” 

There were pearls around Natalie’s 
throat. She unclasped them and broke 
the cord upon which they were strung. 
\ shower of lovely, white orbs fell to 
the table. Natalie took the largest of 

ind held it toward a native boy. 

“Put down 1 

] 


1 
anded, 


your torch,” she com- 


‘and run with this. Run over 


beach, out to the place where the 
] 
i 


has stopped, and throw it for the 
We have pearl 
pearl diving in the tide of the 
Tavenners—the tide take 
something the 
but brings to them, in its place, 


divers to find. will 
diving 
which may 
away from the men of 
name, 
something they value more.” 

Philip got to his feet. 
“Il am going,” he said. 
Instantly, all wifely solicitude, Nata- 

be side him. 

“T have sent Holcum away,” she said. 

‘ou shall drive me home yourself. 
It will be like carrying your bride over 
the threshold of your house a second 
time.” 

lavenner made no answer. Holcum 
had left the car with its nose pointing 
toward the road up the cliff. Tavenner 
opened the door and held it for Natalie. 
Then he walked around to the other side 
and slid under the wheel. He started 


the car carefully. His nerves were 


jumping and screaming, and he knew 
that every ounce of restraint he could 
muster must be laid upon them. The 
car crept into a start, then gathered 
speed as it climbed. The road stepped 
higher and higher along the circling 
flight that led to the promontory. As 
though their impulse for escape from 
the horror on the beach had left them 
suddenly, releasing its hold upon theif 
wills to a hypnotism which rooted them 
to the spot, the guests stood staring up 
at the two who climbed. Natalie saw 
them, and Tavenner, 
pressing her shoulder against his arm. 

“Have [ punished you a little to- 
night, Philip?” she “Have I 
made the allegory plain? You see it, do 
you not? From the grave of his child 
a certain man feast of 
and i 


came close to 


asked. 


made a love 
The car came onto the flat of granite- 
and-coral pavement that topped the 
cliff. Behind it ran the spur. Behind 
the spur emptiness dropped away down 
to the Tavenner shifted the 
gear into neutral, and, with the engine 
still throbbing, reached across Natali 
and opened the door. 
“Please get out,”’ he said. 
is dangerous. 


beach. 


“The turn 
I am a little unsettled 
and prefer to take it alone. Stand there 
at the side of the road until I am headed 
into the angle.” 
For 


shut and crept 


answer the door 


closer to his shak- 


she snapped 
even 
ing body. 

“And I think we have put up a show 
that will stop the tongues of Alol from 
any wagging that they may have be- 
she said. ‘We looked rather 
blissful im our reunion, don’t you think 
so, Philip? Don’t you think we carried 
it off rather well?” 
that door 
commanded. 

She laughed. 

“How amusing Philip,” 
she said. “Being a coward, you are 
afraid to drive onto the spur with me 


gun,” 


“Open and get out,” he 


you are, 
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in the car because you will want so 
terribly whem you are there to drop me 
over the edge and kill me, have done 
with the bother of me forever. But 
you need have no fear of that, because 
you are also too great a coward to do 
the thing you are afraid you will want 
to do. You can’t, you know. It would 
interfere too vitally with certain sweet 
plans you entertain. Dropping me over 
the cliff in the car involves dropping 
yourself over, also. And, if you did 
that, what would become of the desert 
in Arabia which is to be made to blos- 
som as the rose?” 

“Will you get out?’ Tavenner asked 
again, once more holding back the lock 
of the door. 

“Certainly not. I can’t think of any- 
thing I should enjoy more than to see 
you in the grip of a desire to murder 
me, counteracted by an even greater 
desire not to murder yourself.” 

He took her arm and shoved her to- 
ward the door. Wrath was in his hand, 
and a terrible strength shook through 
his arm. 

Physical immunity funda- 
mental in Natalie’s calculations. She 
had accepted it as a kind of natural 
law, operating for her. More certainly 
than she had known any other element 
of the many with which she played, she 
had been sure of Tavenner’s inability 
to strike at her, either in defense or 
revenge. Her security in any action 
she had based upon his chivalry. Be- 
hind that safeguard she had thought 
to throw what poisoned weapons she 
chose into his heart and mind. But 
now his hand was upon her, gripping, 
it seemed to her, to the bone of her 
arm. Now he was pushing her as ruth- 
lessly out of the car, as the veriest bully 
in the street might push the woman 
who had displeased him eut of his road. 
They—they were scuffling in the car, 
and the car hung throbbing over two 
hundred feet of swimming space! 

Toli had been right. The tragedy of 


was a 


Natalie Tavenner’s life, as of his, was 
that sheaf of cane grass, dropped, im- 
puissant, upon the turf of Tavenner 
House! She reacted to anger and 
strength vented upon her person primi- 
tively, completely, with a frantic in- 
version of her whole philosophy. She 
was in danger. Below her and around 
her was emptiness. .A mechanism that 
pulsed death was throbbing beneath her. 
Philip’s hands, that should have been 
on the wheel and the gears, were upon 
her! She had harassed a creature 
stronger than herself, and now that 
strength was turned against her. 

Instinct, the heritage of a thousand 
generations of women behind her, flung 
her, clinging and crying, against the 
man whose wrath threatened her. Her 
weight came across the gear shift of 
the car, entangling it, sweeping it into 
reverse. The engine jumped, shoot- 
ing the car backward upon the spur 
perilously. 

Tavenner tried to disengage himself, 
and for an eternity it seemed to him as 
he fumbled frantically for the brake in 
the tangle of her cloak and gown they 
hung suspended, with the universe be- 
neath them. Then they began to drop. 
The body of the car slanted into an in- 
cline, shook from some impact— 

A shriek tore its way out of Natalie’s 
throat, and pitching herself toward the 
open door, she leaped. Tavenner 
caught the brake. Natalie's shriek went 
thinning away, down—and down—and 
down, and was still. 
its incline. There 
was no other impact, no shooting from 
rock to rock, while the trees of the cliff 
spun around. The length, which had 
endangered it at the turn on the 
above, saved it as it fell. Its front 
wheels still clung to the promontory. 
Its rear wheels were embedded among 
the fallen and rotted palm stems of the 
ledge where Madelaine Fleming had 
once lain to watch the tide of the Ta- 
venners run. 


The car stood on 


1 
road 















It was Matilde Rinet, light on her 
tiny feet, strong in the fingers of her 
hands, who reached Philip 
Tavenner. He was descending the 
cliff, clinging to vines, dropping from 
foothold to foothold in the coral-and- 
granite She climbed to a rim of 
rock, troughed deep by centuries of 
seepage from the height above, and 
waited until he fell upon it. 

“Do not go on,” she said, touching 
him gently upon the shoulder. “It is 
of no use. Others are attending. She 
fell into a cup of coral. She lies within 
it as beautiful as a Venus washed up 
by the sea.” 

“She 

“Dead. There 
no ugliness.” 


jeweled 


wall. 


is—’ 


are no hurts upon 


her, 

A wind came clean and sweet from 
some outer spaces of creation. Reach- 
for the vine by which he had de- 
scended, Tavenner drew himself to his 
feet, and stood with it beating against 
him. Matilde pulled het. If 


ing 


tip beside 
him. 
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She pointed to the sea. 
Lighted by the torches of sandalwood 
with which they had been provided, the 
high-prowed canoes, that had marched 
in such stately order before the ebbing 
tide, had broken ranks, and were fight- 
ing their way over piling water, out to 
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the calm that lay beyond. The boy 
who had run with the pearl came skim- 
ming back, calling in fright as he came. 
Behind him a plume of water, as fleet as 
he, ran high and curled and proud, 
above a scroll that unrolled itself toward 
the land. 
“The 
whispered. 
“The tide,” Tavenner repeated. 
Her voice was hushed and reverent. 
“The tide,” she said. “It is for you, 
Philip Tavenner, and because it brings 
you a gift I rejoice. If it were for me, 





Matilde 


tide comes in,” 


it would bring to me my Toli. Per- 
haps some day it may be so—a lesser 
tide than the tide of the Tavenners, 


but so blessed that it will bring my 
brother, whom I mourn, strengthened 
by many chastenings as I have been 
strengthened, ready as I am to kiss the 
hand of God that corrects me.” 

“The tide,” Tavenner was whisper- 
ing. “The tide.” 

“The ever-recurring miracle, my 
friend. It comes, bringing its gift to 
you. It has touched far shores, that 
tide, Philip Tavenner. It has washed 
other islands of the sea. It has come 
from the shores of Arabia.” 

He reached down and took her hand. 
It clung to his in friendliness. It gave 
back his clasp upon it. 








HE recent purchase in London by an American firm of a Gutenberg Bible, 
the first book ever printed with movable type, recalls the words of Harry 
Stevens, who said of another copy of the same book: “Pray, sir, ponder for a 
moment the rarity and importance of this precious consignment from the Old 
World to the New. Not only is.it the first Bible, it is the first book ever printed. 
It was read in Europe half a century before America was discovered. Please 
suggest to your deputy that he uncover his head while in the presence of this 
It is not possible for many men ever to touch or even to 














great book. , 
look upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Lady Deemsworth, visiting in Cairo, met there Ivor Grantley, a young American with 
whom she had been in love for some time. She found, to her despair, that he had fallen in 
love with Lucilla Richmond, a young girl whom Lady Deemsworth was _chaperoning. 
Lucilla’s father, hopelessly ill, was urging on his daughter a safe m arriage with Roy Dar- 
rett, an eligible young financier. The girl wavered between this security, and the romantic 
devotion offered her by Ivor 

On an excursion to the Great Pyramid, Lucilla and Darrett were separated from the 
rest of the party. On their return to the hotel very late at night, Lucilla finds herself in 
the compromising situation of being abandoned by her chaperon to the misconceptions of 
the little world of tourists and foreigners. Lady Deemsworth threatens to cut her publicly, 
unless she announces her engagement to Darrett, hoping, by forcing the girl into marriage 
with Darrett, to remove her from Ivor’s reach. 

Darrett, ‘overjoyed at the unexpected fulfillment of his hopes, promises that if, at the 
end of a year of marriage, Lucilla is not in love with him, he will set her free—without, he 
implies, subjecting her to the ordeal of divorce. 


UCILLA DARRETT stood over ries one along with it, naturally as a 
the sundial. She was perform- comrade. 

ing an operation as affectionately Darrett Manor was throwing a veil 
delicate, as though she had been a young of evanescent willfulness over the for- 
mother clipping the duck tails of her mality of its landscape gardening. Trees 
first-born for the first, precious time. flung out uncontrollable bursts of green. 
She was trimming the ivy which cov- Flowering peach and quince planted ban- 
ered the green-bronze pedestal, and ners of revolt along the walks. The 
which had begun to throw shoots, too flowers in the flat, measured borders 
young to realize their own impertinence, defined themselves without shyness. 
across the face. Tulips like rows of tiny lanterns; jon- 
Spring along the Hudson is, perhaps, quils clear as embroidery; fat and pa- 
spring at that golden mean which is trician hyacinths, well-nurtured and 
most desirable. It lacks the long-drawn- _ self-satisfied. Along the very edge. a 
out, gradual revelation of spring in New massed row of crocus buds stood out, 

England, where it turns slowly, like a as though painted on porcelain. 
girl in her new frock, to show all its There was the same clea r decision in 
points. Still less has it the wild ex- the warm tones of Lucilla’s hair, in the 
plosion of spring in the South, where it faint warmth of her flesh tones. The 
bolts into the arena like a dancer on candid values were accentuated by her 
horseback. It merely comes and car-_ frock and hat of transparent black. She 
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clipped away, a scrap at a time, worry- 
ing out trails from under the leaves, 
feeling after the perfect circle, with an 
absorption that was rather amusing. 

It did not seem to amuse her husband, 
He stood a little way off, in the curve 
of the hedge which held the sundial, 
for all the world, as Lucilla said, like 
a green band holding a wrist watch. He 
looked at his wife with that somber de- 
tachment which had become almost 
habit of late: as though she belonged 
to another world, which he could per- 
fectly well see, but which was separated 
from him by some diaphanous but im- 
penetrable substance. 

“Why don’t you let the gardener do 
that?” he asked, really for the sake of 
removing the silence. 

lhe scissors stood still. She paused, 
as though expecting him to say some-- 
thing Then the blades made a 
cynical snip before she answered. 


else. 


“He makes it so stiff—like a row of 
mutilated stumps; leaves half cut 
through. I’m arranging it like a wreath, 


with the dear little new ones on top.” 
He waited a mo- 
t more, waiting in his turn for the 
significant, the vital something to come 
from her. A gust of wind lifted the 
trees, then sank like a discouraged sigh 


“T see,” he agreed. 
met 


before the stupidity of humans. 

Darrett turned and went slowly 
toward the house, swishing the hedge 
with his riding crop. 
layer of bright green all the way. 
the side porch stood an old, high settle 
of wood, heart-shaped apertures cut out 
of the back. He paused, as though to 
sit down; then changed his mind and 
went through the door. It was 
though Lucilla’s eyes, straining after 
I He would 


There was a top 
On 


as 


him, could follow him still. 
stop to glance at the tall, mahogany 
clock, which stood just inside; he in- 
variably did. Then he would probably 


order his horse around, and go wander- 
ing off until lunch time, noticing other 
people’s truck and fruit trees, and pre- 
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pared to give the entlre vegetable census 
of the county on his return. He adored 
that sort of thing. He a born 
country gentleman. 

So that was all he had to say: “Why 
don’t you let the gardener do that?” 
Perhaps he had forgotten, Curious 
that a man, who had been so utterly in 
love only a year ago, should forget the 
anniversary of his own marriage. He 
might, at least, pretend that it was a 
joyful occasion. 

Her head gave a slight toss that was 
very courageous and very much hurt 
at the same time. Well, one had to talk 
about the little things when the big ones 
were impossible. That was what her 
life seemed to be reducing itself to: 
little, trivial things, little beautifications 
of the perfect house—as for household 
tasks, the servants wouldn’t understand 
her intruding on their territory at all 
—little fringes of the arts, prettinesses 
that passed the hours, but without giv- 
ing one the oblivion of a great talent; 
little charities. 


was 


The big ones preferred 
having their work done by trained spe- 
much of 
your time as was requisite for writing 
And last and worst, 
there was the refuge of small talk with 
one’s own husband, 

So had been married a whole 
\ whole year since that wedding 
in Egypt, where the spring is not like 
a comrade but where the 
wonder of living saturates one like sun- 
shine. Yet they called Egypt the land 
of death. There was that astonishing 
description of Gautier’s: “From the in- 
flamed pupil of that sky no 
tear has ever yet fallen upon the desola- 
tion of this land; it is only a vast cov- 
ering for a tomb—the dome of a ne- 
cropolis.” There was that, too. Mut for 
her, Egypt was the land of romance, 
romance shadowed by death. Perhaps 
there was a curse on the land, a curse 
shared by those who loved it. Well, the 
curse had fallen on her, the, curse of 


cialists, and wanted just as 
a substantial check. 
she 
year. 


like a lover, 


yf bronze 
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little things. She had them now, instead 
of the one, great thing that she had 
wanted, that would have absorbed and 
fulfilled her. 

The shadow of death had been there 
from the beginning. It had been her 
sudden realization of what her marriage 
meant to her father, that had made her 
consent to hurrying it on. He was go- 
ing to die soon—soon—and he wanted 
to be sure that she was safe and happy 
first. He had never known that her 
happiness was in the slightest jeopardy. 
He had gone, satisfied and at peace. It 
had been this that had sanctified to her 
this step which, in every other way, 
had seemed all wrong, all unnatural. 

And Roy had been an angel. It was 
wonderful how understanding and good 
Roy had been. For a while it had come 
to her, like a faint possibility of the fu- 
ture, that one day she might love him. 
She had even been tempted to make 
him feel this, in some way. But there 
she drew back. a wall, an 
impossibility. Deep in her, deeper than 
anything else, she thought, there was a 
wounded place, a sore, thwarted pride 
that could be coerced no farther. She 
had been forced into marriage.  T[ler 
will had been not subdued, but held in 
unwilling abeyance. She had not been 
a free agent. She could never forgive 
that. 


There was 


It was all wrong, the teaching 
that was drummed into girls, that sub- 
mission to others was a beautiful trait. 
Submission of the will was a degrada- 


tion. Afterward came not peace, but 
utter confusion of mind, bafflement. 
She knew now only that she was a 
creature divided against itself, not sure 
of what she felt, or of what she wanted. 

She went slowly toward the porch. 
Just before she reached it the side door 
opened, and a woman came out and 
stood waiting, with a kind of twinkling 
brightness on her plump, middle-aged 
face. She was very modishly dressed 
on a firmly restrained foundation. 
When Lucilla arrived within embracing 


distance, she took her by the shoulders 
and kissed her warmly on both cheeks. 
Then she held her off and kissed her 
again, as though the first brace might 
have been inspired by affection, but 
this was a tribute of pure admiration, 

“T hope you don’t mind, my dear,” 
she caroled, “but you are so nice. | 
came to congratulate. 
minute. By the way, I brought you a 
token. You might plant a vine in it, 
that would hide it nicely. I met an 
exotic person selling transparent an- 
tiques at your gates, so I bought this, 
thinking it appropriate. Egyptian, you 
know.” 

Lucilla took the little wall vase of 
brown, pink-decorated pottery, and re- 
turned thanks not too plausibly. In 
her present state of mind no gift could 
have seemed so inopportune. Mrs. 
Glenning had a way of doing the well- 
intentioned, slightly jarring thing. She 
was an old friend of the family, and, 
as she herself said, presumed on it. 

“IT suppose Roy gave you something 
so dazzling, that all other offerings will 
be lost in the blaze,” hinted the visitor. 
She spoke with a slight, panting hesi- 
tation, a habit that made people take 
her words less seriously than they were 
meant, because they sounded humorous, 

Lucilla met her pleasant eyes. She 
was tired of pretending that everything 
was right. Out of her weariness she 
spoke the truth. 

“Roy gave -me nothing. 
reason why he should.” 

“My dear!” Mrs, Glenning’s face lost 
its upward curves in a truly miraculous 
manner. She not comical any 
longer; she was so simply grieved and 
wondering that Lucilla’s hardness melted 
toward her. 

“He’s given me lots of lovely things,” 
she said hurriedly. She moved a cush- 
ion invitingly on the settle, and her visi- 
tor sat down, drawing Lucilla down be- 
side her. 

“My dear,” she began, “everybody 


Can’t stay but a 


There is no 


Was 











hates meddlesome old women, but some- 
times their meddling does some good. 
Now I've thought that I’ve 
usurped the privileges of a mother-in- 
law with you. 


often 


Roy was my boy’s best 
friend, you know, and since—since Len 
died in France, he’s been my only boy.” 
She smiled, anxious, with the instinct 
ff her breeding, to spare the other the 
embarrassment of looking on the naked 
heart of another human being. “Some- 
times I’ve felt that I’m better than a 
member of the family, because, if you 
don’t like what I say, you can ignore it 
afterward; you can even cut my ac- 
quaintance. What’s the matter between 
you and Roy ?” 

“T don’t 
enly. 


know,” said Lucilla wood- 

“If there were ever two young people 
who ought to be happy, it’s you two,” 
marveled — the Her glance 
straved over the garden, bounded by its 
grove of swaying, dancing boughs, tip- 
toe with the exhilaration of spring. 
“You have everything. And, as it can’t 
fault—I speak as a 
mother-in-law—it must be yours. What 


1 


visitor. 


possibly be Roy's 
lave vou done to him?” 

No idea of resenting this plain speak- 
ing came to Lucilla. She felt refreshed, 
as though some clearing-up had taken 
place. 

“I suppose so,” she said, as much to 
herself as to the other. “I didn’t know 
that it had so little of a 
iat it showed from the outside. 
think we kept up appearances.” 

“But what's the matter ? 


been success 


I did 


If there is 
nything, can’t you just bury it, pretend 
it isn’t there, and 





-and Jove each other, 
You often have to do that in 
married life, Lucilla. 


anvwa\y 


You have to re- 


mind yourself that the one important 
thing is love. Everything else is sub- 
sidiary, inferior. If you save that, you 


save vour whole life.” 
] 


A curious, wist- 


ful youthfulness had come into the kind 
eyes, too much buried in their plump 
lids. “Can’t you try—that way?” 
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“You don’t understand,” the girl cried 
out fiercely. She dragged her hands 
away. This importunate kindness was 
intolerable. It was searching depths 
of her soul that she herself did not ven- 
ture into. “It’s a deadlock. Nobody 
can do anything.” 

Mrs. Glenning sighed. 

“Well, 
gently. 


She got up. 

good-by, my dear,” she said 
She uttered none of the usual 
commonplaces with which interviews of 
sentiment are smoothed down into the 
everyday. Lucilla accompanied her to 
the drive, where the limousine, large and 
richly upholstered like its owner, stood 
waiting. There was no good-by kiss. 

Lucilla drifted back to the porch. It 
was the one place where there were nei- 
ther broad meadows to distract one’s 
thoughts, nor the reaches of river, nor 
the faintest sounds from the highway. 
She could be self-centered here, shut in 
between hedges and trees with a sort of 
miserable coziness. She picked up the 
small, Egyptian vase, studying the care- 
less felicity with which the pattern was 
dashed on. 

“T have better things than that: things 
madame would appreciate,” said a soft, 
ingratiating voice, startlingly near her. 

Lucilla stared at the man, wondering 
why Egypt had chosen this particular 
day to come back to her. Then a fa- 
miliarity in the brown-white face, wrin- 
kled into smiles under the red fez, made 
her check the sharp words of dismissal 
on her lips. 

“T have seen 
“You are—— 

The 
gracefully. 

“In Cairo, 


you before,” she said. 


”» 


frock-coated shoulders bent 


yes. Mahmud, at your 
service, dragoman to Lady Deemsworth 
and to madame. The best references.” 
He waited; then, understanding that she 


would listen, proceeded. “But I had 
bad luck. I was a good dragoman, as 
madame knows. I showed everything 


—unless there were young ladies pres- 
ent. I was discreet. I did 


not allow 
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any one to scratch his name on the 
beautiful temple columns. I said—not 
rudely—‘If you do, I shall be put in 
prison, and you—will lose your boat.’ 
But”—the point came, stressed in the 
soft, suggestive voice—“I have come 
here, selling things on the road. They 
will not hire me in Cairo any longer.” 

“Why not?” asked Lucilla harshly. 

His hands went out, as imploring her 
not to be angry. 

“Since I had the misfortune to lose 
madame and the gentleman in the des- 
ert, they call me not to be trusted.” 
His tone became more and more mys- 
terious. “I am to be trusted. I know 
the roads—all the roads. I do not get 
lost—by accident.” 

He did not wait for her to speak. She 
understood the cleverness that meant to 
save her pride. His glance was a feeler, 
put out to gauge how far she would let 
him go. 

“After all, madame is the protector 
of the poor. Madame was the innocent 
cause of my bad luck. And madame 
was made fortunate by the occurrence. 
Madame got a rich husband.” He made 
a half circle. “So rich a husband. A 
palace fit for a khedive.” 

Lucilla almost laughed through her 
disgust. With gorgeously Oriental 
naiveté, he expected her to be grateful 
for his stupidity, and to make acknowl- 
edgment handsomely. With a cynical 
candor equal to his own, she observed: 


“You want me to give you money for 
that?” 

“Not for that. 
paid me to get lost.” 


For telling you—who 


The wrinkles puckered evilly into 
smiles, seeing how he had scored, at last. 
Lucilla felt her hands grow cold. She 
rolled them out of sight in her scarf, as 
though he could know it. What did he 
mean? The old, horrible suspicion 
flooded her again, the old accusation 
that she had all but made to Roy. What 
wouldn’t a man in love do? Had Roy 
been base for one single time in his 
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life, as many men have been, bargaining 
with his conscience to make it up by a 
lifetime of devotion’ Was it credible 
that he had bribed this man to stage the 
melodrama that might force her into 
his arms? She shook the intolerable 
thought off. She would not believe it. 
In the reaction, her pride took the upper 
hand. She would not even allow her- 
self to ask for the story. How could 
she trust this snake, anyway? She 
would ignore his lies, 

“T have nothing for you,” she told 
him coldly. “I have no interest in learn- 
ing anything that you can tell me.” 

His eyes became black lines. He 
picked up the suit case which he had 
placed on the step, and made his pro- 
found bow, 

“T am sorry. 1 thought madame 
would be more compassionate.” His 
words padded the air like velvety strokes 
froma cat’s paw. “I will get help some- 
where else. There are other patrons 
of mine in this country, who will re- 
member knowing me in Egypt.” He 
disappeared around the corner of the 
house in the direction of the road, al- 
ways with the effect of bowing obse- 
quiously, ironically. 

She sat for a long time, looking 
straight in front of her, not thinking, 
but trying to stave thought off by filling 
her consciousness with the color and 
movement of the garden. As she often 
did, she was mentally painting it. The 
shadow on the path—could one risk 
charcoal gray, or would the warmer 
mixture of cobalt and vermilion be bet- 
ter? And the faintest tinge of rose 
carthamine must go into the pink of 
the clump of tulips. Dangerous, but 
nothing else would de. Then the colors 
blurred as though the glass of water 
had been upset over the paper. Only 
the high lights of two white butterflies 
triumphed, dancing before her eyes. 

Egypt! He had brought it all back, 
the horrible man. Just when you had 
begun to persuade yourself that it was 
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possible to forget the old things some- 
thing would come to preach the doctrine 
of the immortality of memories. Wasn't 
she ever to be left to herself this morn- 
ing? From the direction the Arab had 
taken, somebody was walking toward 
her. In another minute she saw that it 
was her husband. And, automatically, 
she built up in her mind the scene of 
his meeting with Mahmud. Of course, 
that was what the man had meant when 
he spoke of his other patrons who would 
help him. Whom should he go to, if 
act t0—-— 

Oh, 
this was degrading, it was vile, to think 
such things of Roy. She wouldn’t be- 
\nd yet, wouldn’t a 
interested outsider believe them? 


She checked herself fiercely. 


lieve them. dis- 
The 
turmoil in her mind made her grasp at 
her self-control. She herself 
in an indifference like protective armor. 
A book lay on the settle, left there by 
Roy this morning. She picked it up 


encased 


and became absorbed in it, without in 
the least taking it in. 
\s he stopped in front of her she 


closed the book, with a finger between 

as though politely annoyed 

but patiently prepared to endure him. 
“Interesting ?” he asked. 


the leaves, 


He looked down gravely, narrowly, 
with that air of watching that had irri- 
lately. It was that feeling of 
ilways in his thoughts that wor- 
ried her, perhaps, the consciousness of 


tated her 


being 


being pressed on, hurried. If he would 


only leave her to herself for a while. 
Coercion was the one thing she could 
not bear. \nd his love coerced her. 


Just because she felt the drawing toward 


him, she held back. He would have to 
give her time. What was a year? And 
time by herself—by herself! Not with 
this continual embrace of his yearning 
around her. It was tyranny. It was 
growing too strong and dangerous. She 


wouldn’t be conquered in this last little 
stronghold of herself, as she had been 
in every other way. 
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“Thrilling,” responded Lucilla. She 
turned the book over and read on the 
back in faded lettering, “Subsoils.” 
“Willoughby’s pear trees look better 
than ours,” he began. 
“Do they?” 
“Blossoms much fuller. 
what he sprays with.” 
“Yes,” agreed Lucilla with supreme 
lack of interest. 


” 


I'll ask him 


There was a pause, during which he 
kept up the same absorbed look, the 
look of a man who is running a dark 
undercurrent of thought under the su- 
perficial one. 

“Lucilla,” he said abruptly, “would 
you like to go abroad ?” 

She looked up, slightly surprised. 

“T don’t know.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“T don’t know,” she responded, un- 
interested. She wanted to be alone, to 
be spared this foolish, superfluous talk, 
to get herself calm again. Most of all 
she to her, in an 
row, all the reasons why Roy 
couldn't have done that dread- 

There 


wanted 
orderly 
couldn't, 
ful thing plenty 
of them, if he wouldn’t get in her way, 
and prevent her from thinking of them. 
She opened the book again. 


set be fore 


were reasons, 


“You don’t want me around to-day, 


do you, Lucilla?” he asked. 


“T want to think,” she said, frown- 
ing as the sun struck her eyes. 
“All right,” he said quietly. A faint 


smfle crossed his face. 
hair 
down 


He touched her 
Then his hand pressed 


ightly. 
in it 


] 
in a passionate, restrained 
caress. kle went into the house. 

lor 
run 
him. 


a moment she was tempted to 
after him and a little sweet to 

She had been a temper. Be- 
ing unhappy always had that effect on 


be 


in 


her, which, of course, was unreasonably 
hard on other people. She 
nicer to him. She would. 

believe the dragoman’s story. The im- 
pulse hung poised. She half rose, then 
sank back on the settle, suddenly weak. 


would be 
She didn’t 
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As though the other events of the 
morning had been merely premonitions, 
forerunners to prepare her, another fig- 
ure came down the path, out of the 
curve of the hedges. She could not ac- 
cept the event, not at first. It was too 
opportune, too much the inevitable cli- 
max. Dreams happened that way, not 
sunshiny, out-of-doors realities. 

He held out both hands, and, at the 
uncertain flutter of hers, the old glim- 
mer of amused tenderness went over his 
face. 

“You can touch me,” he laughed. “I 
won't vanish.” 

“Ivor,” she wondered. “How did you 
come here ?”’ 

She hardly listened to his explanation 
of business reasons, his family, his men- 
tion of the ship, the day of his arrival, 
though she continued to look question- 
ingly at him. These details didn’t mat- 
ter. What she was asking mutely was, 
what had become of the golden light, 
the effluence of happiness that had radi- 
ated from him to her? It might come 
again, but just now she was feeling a 
curious strangeness, a separation from 
him. He didn’t seem the same person. 

Then, as he went on speaking, she 
realized that he felt nothing of this. He 
was taking up the relation where he had 
left it; he was making the old adjust- 
ments. Insensibly she found herself 
slipping back, if not into the old in- 
timacy, at least into the acceptance of 
his attitude. She found some comfort 
in it, some warmth. At all events, she 
could do what she liked with it. She 
was free, free to send him away, or to 
let him talk out the purpose which had 
brought him here. It was entirely dif- 
ferent from that overweening conscious- 
ness of Roy’s love, always in the back- 
ground, like a crushing responsibility. 

And she had no intention of letting 
Ivor make love to her. A certain fas- 
tidiousness, a sense of fair play, pre- 
vented her. She forgot that there are 
more ways of making love than the ob- 


vious ones, and that some of them are 
very difficult to controvert. 

“What a jolly place you have here,” 
he commented; “the whole thing.” He 
tapped the settle on which they were 
sitting. ‘Old oak, almost a museum 
piece. And you trust it out here,” 

“It’s always been here. I haven't 
changed anything.” 

The keen, comprehending glance 
passed over the view, down to the shad- 
ow-spattered earth and up to the sky. 

“No,” he observed, “you wouldn't. 
Other women séttled down in this place 
and took root, like those perennials, but 
not you. You'll go through it like a 
butterfly or a mist, and leave not a trace 
behind. And do you know why? Be- 
cause you don’t belong here. You have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Fascinated, she listened. This was 
Ivor, fantastic, absorbed in her, telling 
her stories about herself that made her 
appear like something wonderful, a 
woman of destiny. He added suddenly, 
as if the moment had come: 

“And you haven't been at ease here, 
either. You haven't made your nest.” 

She started to speak. What was the 
use? He would see through her denials, 
as he always had. 

“You aren't at home.” He paused. 
“You aren’t at home—with him. You're 
married to a stranger. Do you think 
I’m to be deceived in you?” 

She dropped a slow look into his eyes. 
She seemed to be listening to the inter- 
pretation of her own mind by some 
one who knew it better than herself. 
Now that she looked at him, she saw 
that he had grown appreciably older. 
His mouth was bitterer, his eyelids more 
worn. But the understanding between 
them drew her irresistibly. 

“He ought to set you free.” 

The abruptness of it broke through 
the trance that was drowning her. She 
mustn’t let him say such things. The 
sense of disloyalty to Roy touched her. 
Then she laughed lightly. There was 
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only one way of 
ing to take him seriously. 
“Do the poor man justice,” she said 


stopping Ivor: refus- 


easingly. 
that, 

He glanced uneasily, not knowing 
whether to believe her. 

“IT have generally considered it the 
deepest spiritual cowardice not to treat 
serious emotions seriously,” he retorted. 
“And cheap.” 

“But I’m in earnest,” she protested 
gayly. “The night we became engaged, 
he promised that after a year, if he 
couldn’t make me happy, he’d— 

“Let you go?” 

“No, to be exact. 


“He did offer to do just 
once.” 


He said that *he’d 

£0. 
“A year after that night?” 

‘No, that’s already past. A year from 
ur wedding day.” 

“To the day.” 

“He specifically said, to the hour. We 
were married at noon.” 

“Don’t I remember ?” murmured Ivor. 
“T'll tell you, sometime, how I spent 
that day. You didn’t believe him, did 
you?” 

“Of course not,” she answered lightly. 
“T never even thought of it again, until 
ou suggested it just now. Men don’t 
do such things.” 

He sat very still, his hand absently 
rubbing along the arm of the settle un- 
til it reached the edge, when the fingers 
curled themselves around the wood. 


“Men don’t do such things,’ he 
echoed. “Rather decent of him, though, 


under the circumstances.” 

“You—know? Who told you the cir- 
cumstances?’ she demanded, roused to 
a flash of anger. “Then Lady Deems- 
worth really had no secrets from you?” 
she went on scathingly. “I had an idea 
that you would be married to her by 
this time.” 

“We are not to be married,” he an- 
swered quietly. “What 1 meant was, 
that he probably told you that to make 


you feel more comfortable, to save your 
4—Ains. 
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face, in a way. Has he ever mentioned 
it again?” 

“No,” Lucilla admitted. 

“He won’t. A man is generally per- 


fectly safe in making an offer of that 


kind; it’s so seldom taken up.” His 
immobile figure came alive again. “But 


this is the point. He has given you the 
right to ask for your door of escape, if 
you want it.” 

“You don’t understand.” Lucilla 
beat her fist on the settle for emphasis. 
“Tt doesn’t mean what you think. I 
made it plain to him that divorce is 
something I cannot bear. There are 
people like me left, you know, who hate 
publicity, who feel that marriage is a 
once-for-all affair. It may be narrow 
and old-fashioned, but I was brought up 
that way. He understands that.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,” she insisted, “there’s only one 
other way out of marriage.” 

Their eyes met. Far down in his she 
saw a movement like the beating of 
wings. To her expanded mood, the fan- 
tastic thought came that a creature hau 
broken out of its shell. Then the lids 
dropped, lifted. 

“Can’t say I quite understand.” 

“Death. He meant that he would kill 
himself.” 

He laughed so derisively as to force a 
rueful smile from her. 

“Tt isn’t done. He hasn’t mentioned 
it since, you say? No wonder. What 
were his exact, romantic words ?” 

The memory had come back to her. 
The ghastly midnight; the air of the 
room still full of the perfume of the 
woman who was her enemy; the man 
before her, so protective, so sorry for 
her; even his voice, saying the words 
that she repeated now. 

“He said, ‘In one year, to the min- 
ute, if you don’t particularly and espe- 
cially ask me to remain, I shall go.’” 

“Lovely; perfectly lovely.” 

She reassured herself, brushed 
memory aside. 


the 
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“Of course he didn’t mean it.” Then, 
uncertainly: “Didn’t you say, once, that 
when Roy started a thing he went 
through to the bitter end?” 

“Did I? Something about a camel, 

yasn’t it? Sublime and the ridiculous. 
Well, please ask me to stay to lunch. I 
want to see if anything happens.” 

“You know this is our anniversary, 
then ? 

He swung on her, his face set and 
ugly, the charming raillery gone. 

“Am I likely to forget it? Let 
tell you what I did, that day. I in- 
vented an official appointment at Alex- 
andria, not to be got out of. I went to 
an Arab I knew, an expert, as skillful 
in his way as the Arabic physicians 
whom kings of Spain used to call in, 
because the court doctors were children 
beside them. 
do 


How nice of you.” 


me 


[’d been lucky enough to 
and you 
count on these people, either for grati- 
He dealt 
[ went 
and I 


will 


him a service once, can 
tude or revenge, to the limit. 

in drugs and administered them. 
to him for the first a 


said to him, ‘Give me ; ise that 


time 


make me dead to this world 


yr twenty- 


f\ 
four hours, and see that | don’t die or 


He 
watched 
how I 


make a fool of myself.” He did. 
kept me in his own house, and 
me like a That's 
through the day.” 

She did not answer. It was the 
of st8ry one had better ig: » She 
leaned out and broke off a 
the the | 
methodically pulled the bit t 

“What time is it?” sh 

He looked at his 

“Stopped. I know this, however, it’s 
scandalously early for a 
Do you want me 

“Oh, 
esoteric meaning of his question. 


brother 


got 
sort 


y from 
rosebush beside orch; then 
) pieces. 

e asked then. 


watch 


morning call. 
to #0?” 

She took no notice of the 
She 
had stripped the leaves from the spray, 
leaving only two naked little buds. 


no.” 


“I made up my mind that I would 
go, without a word, Lucilla, if I found 
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you happy—even resigned, acquiescent. 
But you’re wretched.” 
Putting it into words brought it into 
a high relief that she could not accept. 
“You exaggerate, Ivor, my dear,” she 
responded equably. “I’m quite as happy 
Only a little while ago 
one Mrs. Glenning was telling me the 
whole list of my mercies, beginning with 
\ccording to her, I ought to 
thank Heaven every night on my knees 
for a good man’s love. Happiness, as 
an absolute, doesn’t exist.” 
“You were happy once.” 
“By the way, what time is it 
He observed her narrowly. 


as most people. 


Roy. 


> 
“Get- 
ting*anxious ?” 
“How absurd 


She brushed it aside 
like a spider web. “But it’s inconven- 
ient not to know. I'll go in and look at 
the hall clock.” ° 

“Let me. I'd like to set my watch at 
the same time.” 
inside that door. 
the minute.” 


“Very well. Right 
And correct to 

Languor weighed her to her place. 
She hated to i 
the 
boxes of heliotropx They had been 
grown in the but they 
fitted in as though they had lived here 
all their young lives. And she did not 
[vor had said so at 


assured way that cast a spell 


move. The warming air, 


dense, hot smell of vanilla from 
4 


ereenhi uses, 


fit here. once, in 
the mystic, 
on her. Something was uncoiling at the 


her hor- 


bottom of her mind, disturbing 
ribly. 

When he came 
him, as though he had been gone a long 
time. He showed his watch. 
“Not eleven yet.” 

“You didn’t see Roy anywhere ?” 


ad: Taal 


“He may 


back she turned to 


have gone out again. I— 
I thought I’d go in at the last minute, 
for a_ joke, she blushed 
ashamed of 
“and invite him to stay.” 

“T thought you would. Like a woman. 
‘Ah-ha, so you didn’t mean it, after all!’ 


just and” 


faintly, her childishness— 
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It would be a 
after the last.” 
She laughed with him. But the in- 
stinct held. To go to Roy, to bring back 
to him that poignant moment, as it had 
come back to her, to get through the 
veil that folded him from her more and 
more—it was worth trying. Suddenly 
she got up and went swiftly indoors. 

He was not in the hall, nor in the 
library, nor on the terrace. She glanced 
at the high clock with the tipsy moon 
balanced over its dial. When she went 
back to Ivor his mouth twisted. 

“Still a spendthrift,” he said, in the 
tone that put them into a world entirely 
by themselves. “‘Still ready to throw 
away the ultimate jewels of life. If I 
must go, stay with me for a little while. 
It’s the best you will ever get out of 
life, poor child. That isn’t conceit, 
Lucie, it’s common sense. Take the 
little, little that you dole out to 
yourself.” 

“T don’t love you,” she said harshly. 

“You have never loved any one else.” 

“It’s too late,” she panted. “That’s 
what our sundial says. I read it again 
‘It Is Later Than You 
Think.’ Isn’t that gruesome?” She 
drew away from him. “Oh, don’t— 
don’t,” she implored half  pettishly 
“Let’s be sensible. Some day I’m going 
to have that chiseled out, and a cheer- 
ful motto put in.” 

“Where is it?’ He leaned over her. 

“There, in the hedge. Let me show 
you.” 

“T’ll give you a motto for it.” He 
threw all the glamour of his personality 
around her, caressing her without touch: 
“Lovers, pass by. Your the 
moon. 


better joke the minute 


love 


this morning. 


dial is 


He stood before her, his arm on the 
tall wing of the settle, a barrier. His 
voice fell, deep and rich. 

“Lucie, you’re not happy. Don’t con- 
tradict me. The only happiness you 
have known was what we had together 
in Egypt. Is there any real joy ex- 
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cept first love? And that’s what you’ve 
been living on this past year—the mem- 
ory of those days. Unforgetable. 
You’ve been loyal to that.” 

She put her hand out to push his 
arm aside. It was an iron bar. And, 
with the sensation of his obstinate re- 
sistance, her spirit turned against him. 
He was trying to coerce her, too! Sud- 
denly she became very calm. Deep in 
her something was laughing ironically. 
He was so clever, Ivor, and here he 
was making the fatal mistake. He was 
nleading the other man’s cause. Was 
this the reason that she had held out 
against Roy—this loyalty to a senti- 
mental dream? First love? Why, all 
the romantic fiction written for girls laid 
the stress on that, didn’t it? It was all 
wrong, all wrong. One could forget 
that, too, with the rest of the dead past, 
and go on to something better. 

“Let me go,” she ordered. 

“Listen to me, Lucie. Don’t send me 
away yet. There’s nothing on earth so 
dear to me as you are. Only listen.” 

The urgency of his tone woke in her 
not the response he wanted, but a smol- 
dering suspicion that all at once burst 
into flame. Why was he so determined 
to keep her there? She looked past 
him, up to the sky. Her hand went out, 
as though gauging the heat of the sun- 
shine. Suddenly she crouched, doubled, 
shot under his arm, as neatly as a wiry 
boy could have done it. She ran, she 
raced to the sundial, and stood, her arms 
rigid, her head held back, so as not to 
obstruct the light. He followed her. 
She dodged, and started for the house, 
flinging broken words at him over her 
shoulder, gasping in her dread. 

“Oh, you wretch,” she wailed. ‘You 
unspeakable, dishonorable wretch! You 
put back the clock. You knew he’d keep 
his word, even if I was such a fool as 
not to know! I didn't but 
you did—oh, you did! You want me to 
be too late! Look at it—look at it!” 

rhe sun himself was speaking. The 


believe it, 
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finger of shadow registered a thin, a 
very thin space before noon. 

“Oh, God,” she whispered, “don’t let 
me be too late! Don’t let me be too 
late!” Her blood beat like racing feet, 
racing with death. 

She lived a lifetime in the wild flight 
across the terrace. In the hall, a maid, 
emerging from a shadowy door, stood 
rooted, her mouth open, as the mistress 
dashed around her with a peremptory 
sound more like a snarl than anything 
else. Upstairs—oh, how many stairs 
numberless, as in a nightmare. She 
threw open the door of her room. 
Empty. His own 

It was locked. She battered on the 
panels. To her absolute horror, her 
throat closed when she tried to call out 
his name. Then a succession of animal 
moans came out of it. Then a thin 
shriek, at the top of the human voice. 

“T ask you to stay! ! 
ask you to stay!” 

The door opened He 
as she fell forward. 
came to her like 
shirt sleeves ; 
ier, 


Rov Roy! 

caught her 
Three impressions 
The white of his 
the mirror of his chiffon- 
moved so as to catch the fullest 
light; a small, sinister object on the 
table. He tried to keep himself between 
it and her, but she slid around him, 
seized it, and sent it, in a triumphant 
parabola, out of the open window. Then 


one, 


she closed with him, gripping him as 
though her clasp could hold him safe 
from men and demons 
standings forever. 
After a while she began to cry. He 
gave a sigh of intense relief. This 
white Lucilla with the steel muscles and 


and misunder- 


the held breath was rather terrifying. 
“And you didn’t 

by,” she sobbed, 
“I couldn’t say 

plained with perfect seriousness. 


even tell me good- 


good-by,” Roy exX- 
“That 
would have put the whole thing up to 
you. You’d have protested; you'd have 


seen it through. It was just on that 


account that I couldn’t hold you to it. 
You weren’t happy, Why 
weren't you happy ?” 

She tried to tell him. Then she rec- 
ognized the fact that feelings take a long 
time to unravel. 
too shadowy. 


darling. 


It was too complicated, 
Perhaps the real trouble 
had been the shadow of that deposed 
pretender, First Love. Or her pride, 
unreconciled to forced marriage. 
Or, perhaps, his own patient forbear- 
ance had driven her, like a spoiled child, 
to take liberties with it. 

“Because I was a_ fool,” Lucilla 
summed it up. She lifted her head 
from the shoulder where it was buried, 
and demanded: ‘Roy, who on 
bribed that dragoman to lose us?” 

“Lady Deemsworth, angel. The man 
was here to-day. He told me.” 


her 


earth 


“T knew it was she,” asserted Lucilla, 
and really believed it 

“He said that Grantley broke with 
her when he found out, and that he’s 
in this country.” 
this 
indifferently. ‘At least he was 
think he’ll stay to lunch.”’ 
into her former position. 


Lucilla 
I don’t 
She relapsed 
“Oh, I am 


“He's in garden,” said 


so thankful for you,” sighed Lucilla, 


“Tt’s all 


closing her eves. 
it, Roy?” 


right, isn’t 


Roy pressed his face in the soft puff 
of hair that curved just over a beating 
little pulse in the throat 
it was. 


He knew that 


In the garden First Love lay bleed- 
ing, down and out. But before he took 
his departure Grantley uttered 
what was perhaps the most comprehen- 
and 
consummated. In 
nihilated 
and 


Ivor 


malediction ever 


three 


and did away 


sive devastating 

words it an- 
with life, love, 
existence, the earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is, including Lucilla and 
himself, and embracing, finally, the en- 
tire solar system. 


“Damn the sun!” said Ivor. 


THE END. 
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AXE ZARLOFF’S car moved 
S slowly uptown, a shining link in 


a revolving chain of limousines. 

The hour of twilight always stirred in 
Zarloff ideas not quite comfortable. He 
wanted to push the motor ahead, to get 
beyond this fitful purring and sliding 
to the warm brilliance of his apartment. 

Snow had fallen. When the car 
into Central Park Zarloff no- 
ticed the whiteness, and a black sky 
like ice in a mill pond. 

Tuesday. He had accepted Mrs. Gil- 
bert Lynn’s invitation to dine with her 
at seven-thirty; had accepted with his 
tongue in his cheek. Zarloff 
fool, 


turned 


was no 


He was, he knew, being used as din- 
ner bait, a notorious person attached to 
Mrs. Lynn’s hook and dangled in the 
sluggish waters of social New York. 
Well, he was a mouthful. 

He took Mrs. Lynn’s letter out of 
his pocket and studied it again, holding 
it between stiff, gloved fingers. His 
lips curled when he compared this 
meticulous simplicity with Rose Hara’s 
pink-and-blue stationery garlanded with 
gilt roses, or the purple-ink effusions 
of Mary Peyton. Zarloff's desk was al- 
ways littered with little letters 
pretty little women, beginning: 
“Dearest 


these 
from 
Saxe boy;” or: “My own 
darling Saxe ;” or: “Wonderful boy.” 
Mrs, Gilbert Lynn and the women 
who used scented note paper were all 
trying to scoop him into a net because 


he was somebody. 
a standard to 
up. 

Even as his motor threaded the Park 
he could see his name written in electric 
bulbs and flung upon the horizon: 
“Zarlofft.” A flicker. Another blaze: 
“Star Pictures.” Then, “Zarloft” again. 

This fame had been a certainty from 
his first hours of dreaming. 
had advanced to meet 
had gone 
success. 


Civilization had set 
which he had measured 


Success 
him because he 
such assurance toward 
He had pictured himself rid- 
ing in just such a limousine, wearing 
just such a fur 


with 


coat, and the image had 
been so sharp in outline that its realiza- 
tion had caused him no surprise. He 
was where he had intended to be. A 
figure.. A somebody. Zarloff, president 
of the Star Pictures, millionaire. 

Mrs. Gilbert Lynn had invited him tc 
dinner. This was, perhaps, the begin- 
ning of his inevitable social advance. 

He had promised Dolly 
Well, he must disappoint her. 


Fox 
Absurd 
little creature, minute and exquisite par- 
ticle of star dust, ready to his hand. 
The thought of her shadowed his é¥es; 
the hard, bright stare out and ahead 
gave way to a softness, a sensual blur; 
his expression was Oriental, not pas- 
sionate but sardonic. 

Had he known, he was a target for 
more expert arrows. Two men passing 
in a taxicab caught sight of Zarloff’s 
sleepy, defeated profile as the limousine 
slipped past. One said to the other: 
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“That was Zarloff, the movie mag- 
nate. He came up from the gutter. Do 
you know his story? Immigrant. He 
came from Russia twenty-five years ago. 
Peddler—in Hester Street, probably; 
tintype artist; side showman; then a 
penny-in-the-slot exhibitor. He 
peep show in Fourteenth Street. To- 
day he is a trust. Brain? Nonsense! 
He happened to come in on the crest of 
the movie craze, together with other 
flotsam and jetsam. He is, if you will 
pardon my saying so, the Turk of 
Turks. He sits upon a cushion in the 
West Sixties and eats flattery from the 
prettiest, frailest hands in New York. 
He is one of the reasons why I prefer 
Colorado to Manhattan. He pollutes 
the atmosphere.” 

Zarloff’s mind dwelt for a moment on 
Dolly, as if he were tasting something 
sweet and sickish. \ whiff of cold 
air, the odor of fresh snow, shifted his 
attention. Ah! That was good! 
Russia; white fields; the 
squeak of sledges. He 


Tran a 


Snow; 

crack and 
recalled the 
sharp hunger of his spirit in those days. 
A boy in a peaked peasant’s cap dream- 
ing of palaces, horses, wine, food, serv- 
ants, women. His stark horizon had 
been picketed with these very skyscrap- 
ers that flashed his name against the 
stars. 

God had not into his 
jects. Zarloff was sufficient 
loff even then 


entered pro- 
unto Zar- 
He had never respected 
a man who leaned on the shoulders of 
superstition. Religion was a crutch for 
the weak-hearted. Prayer was a cow- 
ards baying at the moon. Zarloff had 
always walked the crust of the merci- 
less earth, unafraid, alone. 

The town of his birth had been too 
small to hold him. He remembered sit- 
ting by the stove in his mother’s kitchen 
with his eyes closed for fear that she 
might see the resolve in them. The 
smell of frying meat was keen in his 
nostrils, but his hunger had had nothing 


to do with food. He had had an appe- 
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tite for power, for money. He had 
heard of the silent, white squares of 
St. Petersburg. He had heard of 
America. These places lay beyond the 
gate of his father’s house. 

His car swept through the Park, 
pierced downtown traffic with a sharp 
thrust, and entered the narrow cafion of 
a side street. 

A man in uniform opened the door. 
He had the traditional pink-and-blue 
countenance of the family servant, but 
something in his eyes belied his depre- 
cating smile. He knew too much about 
Zarloff, perhaps. 

He bowed and swung wide the door. 

Zarloff was flattered by this flourish 
of buttons and gold braid. As always, 
he descended briskly. This was the 
pageantry of 

“Good evening, 


success, 

Roberts.” 

A little snow.” 
Zarloff did.not trouble to say whether 

or not there was snow. 


“Good evening, sir. 


He waited for 
the elevator, his feet spread, conscious 
of being stared at. He had chosen an 
apartment building famous for its size 
and its professional habitués. Zarloff 
would not go unrecognized in the lobby 
of a building 
pretty-girl artists, playwrights and mo- 
tion-picture directors. He was the god 
of opportunity. A look, a word from 
Zarloff might change the very face of 
destiny. 


riven over to actresses, 


st 


This gilded lobby corresponded ex- 
actly to his boyish conception of beauty. 
Here was the palace of his dreams, con- 
crete, thick rugs; 
uniformed lackeys ; and 
“That’s 


Owns the six- 


realized: palms; 
marble: bronze: 
a subdued whisper of women. 
Zarloff. Star 
teenth floor.” 

The floor Zarloft’s. 
From this peak, like a god on Parnassus, 
he could gaze at New York and justifi- 
ably call it his own. He had conquered 
this city of toppling towers, this grind- 
ing monster crouched in the waters. 
From a tintype peddler catching pennies 


Pictures. 


sixteenth was 
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in Hester Street to walnut-lined offices 
in Fifth Avenue—the traverse had been 
‘olossal. At fifty he straddled Man- 
hattan. 

“Saxe!” 

Dolly was waiting for him. She ran, 
in the manner of her kind, to meet him, 
her narrow heels tapping from rug to 
rug with a staccato tempo calculated to 
register impatience. This ritual Zarloff 
expected. All the women he had known 
were given to running from chair to 
hair, from room to room, like ecstatic 
poodles in pursuit of a bonbon. 

“Oh, what a wonderful, soft, purry 
Saxe! Um! Yum! Isn’t it too 
Glad to see me?” 


coat, 
ovely 4 

He smiled. 

“Always glad, Dolly.” 

“I've been so lonely, all by my little 
self in this great, big room.” 

lle pinched her cheek. His smile was 
enigmatic, the guarded, selfish smile of 
a Bedouin. Women, he thought, were 
attracted by indifference. The secret 


4 his success lay in his ability to feel 


nothing below the surface emotions. 
Like a cat, he enjoyed being stroked, 
but it cost him no twinge of conscience 
to walk away once he had had enough. 

He had progressed from the incep- 
tion of his career, zsthetically, beyond 
the self-evident beauty of blond curls 
and classic profiles to the more piquant, 
the stranger girls like 
Dolly 

She wore her black hair short, banged, 
cut straight around like a Japanese doll- 
baby Iler eyes were 
casual 


loveliness of 


indicative of a 
sprinkling—her grand- 
mothers had been Chinese and Italian, 
her grandfathers Slavic and Irish. She 
had no morals to speak of, only a curi- 
us code of the streets, a rigid context 
evond the comprehension of the gentle. 
/arloff was her triumph. Her child 
had always included a fairy 

prince who was rich and magnanimous, 
and who would love her for at least five 


years 


racial 


dreams 
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She wore peach-satin trousers and a 
purple coat embroidered in magenta and 
gold. As Zarlotf held her in the crook 
of his arm he glanced down, and his 
look was struck aside by the hard bril- 
liance of her eyes; thev were like agates 
in satin 

“Tm 
briefly. 

“Oh, Saxe!” 

For the first time an expression 
flashed across her eves. He could read 
her fear. 

“Not here for dinner with Dolly? 
You promised !”’ 

He put her aside and, sensing the 
conflict, went to the window. His re- 
sistance was doubled by that great elec 
tric sign, still visible over the house tops: 
“Zarloff. Star Pictures. Zarloff.” 

“Where are you going?” Dolly asked. 
Then in a violent voice: ‘With Rose 
Hara!” 

He shook his head. 

“Why, then? You might answer!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. All the 
women he had known had been 
jealous, and all of them had measured 
love with the wrong yardstick. 

This woman was not in love with 
him; never had been. He had, he sup- 
posed, missed what they call the real 
thing—unique possession. Dolly Fox 
wore her scandals as some women wear 
sequins. 


cases. 


going out to dinner,” he said 


ever 


\ sharp pain possessed his heart for 
a moment. It was, he discovered, hate. 
He hated Dolly ; hated her sharp, greedy 
face staring up at him; hated her 
fingers, polished, pointed, digging into 
his arm. 

She attempted one of her seductive 
smiles, and he saw without emotion her 
perfect teeth. two matched rows set in 
pink gums. Her teeth had attracted 
him before he had considered her in- 
telligence. He had made her famous 
on the silver sheet, not out of deference 
to her wit or her humanity, but because 


she had a dazzling smile. He had em- 
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ployed skilled directors, camera men and 
technical experts, to ‘put her over.” 

“Dolly Fox” leaped to the incan- 
descents together with “Zarloff, Star 
Pictures,’ and their names blazed side 
by side. 

There had been, some maintained, a 
marriage ceremony somewhere in the 
past. But there had been also, some 
others maintained, a husband who ante- 
dated Zarloff. And the vital statistics 
were not deeply inquired into by the 
principles. At all events, the affair had 
lasted, Zarloff’s associates said, rather 
longer than might have been expected, 
long enough to establish in Dolly a con 
viction of ownership. “linding is keep- 
ing” had been revamped to: “Keeping 
is having.” The peculiar, spiritual 
Broadway sleight-of-hand had sanctified 
Dolly Fox’s right to Zarloff. This is 
not holy matrimony, but it is a crooked 
equivalent. Granted that morality is a 
matter of latitude and longitude, it is not 
beyond reason that even a crooked code 
may be a workable code—on Broadway. 

Dolly wore the smile of the fortunate 


chatelaine. She rode in Zarloff’s car. 


She entertained Zarloff’s friends. She 
forged chains with which to shackle 
Zarloff’s imagination. He was hers. He 


would be, must be, hers! 

Zarloff unhooked her fingers and went 
into his bedroom to change into evening 
clothes. He was not yet accustomed, 
although thoroughly broken into, the 
formalities. He dressed carefully, star- 
ing at himself in a triple mirror sur- 
mounting an elaborate table. 

Zarlofi’s affair of 
velvet and satin, Napoleonic furniture, 


bedroom was an 
crystal and yellow ‘marble—the boudoir 
of a 
the 


French courtesan or a woman of 


expensive American bourgeoisie. 


Created by a decorator, it had about it 
the impermanence of a stage setting. 

The peasant, Zarloff, was unaware of 
brushed his hair 
with gold-mouthed brushes, meeting his 
reflection with satisfaction. 


any incongruity. He 
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He found Dolly curled upon a cushion 
like a sulky little cat. 

“You're really going?” 

“Yes.” 

She lifted her head and let him see 
the slow fall of two perfect, crystal 
tears, tears that traced paths across the 
expert make-up. And he reflected that, 
after all, his directors had succeeded in 
teaching her something—she could cry! 

He was sick to death of her little 
nervous wrigglings, her smile, the 
thrusting forward of her head, like a 
voiceless swan reaching for crumbs. Yet 
he postponed telling her so. 

“Good night,” he said. 

She sat up. 

“All right. Ill phone Bent. He'll 
take me to the Palais Royal. He'll be 
glad to!” 

“Phone 
means.” 

“T hate you!” 

He the 

Why lose his temper? This had hap- 
pened before. It always happened. He 
had discovered the sources of women’s 
flattery. He had made Dolly a star, and 
she hated him as vehemently, as easily, 
as ruthlessly, as she hated more sacred 


him,” Zarloff said, “by all 


closed door. 


things. 
Mrs. Gilbert Lynn lived in the dis- 
creet Sixties—east. She was anchored 


well to windward of business shoals, and 
her brick house stood between two vast, 
marble palaces with grilled windows and 
Strozzi lanterns. By its simplicity the 
Lynn house achieved a sort of aloof- 
ness. 

The shadowy hallway surprised Zar 
loff, and as he gave his things to a 
servant he saw through the parted cur- 
tains into the drawing-room, 

He had never seen a room that looked, 
as he put it mentally, “accustomed.” 
Left alone for a moment, he experienced 
a shock of pleasure, a feeling that he 
had been challenged by a subtle and dis- 
criminating woman. The thought ex- 
cited him. He passed his tongue over 














his lips and folded his hands behind 
his back, awaiting the encounter. 

He had never failed. 

fhe curtains parted again and Mrs. 
‘ilbert Lynn came toward him. He 
smiled as if she had caught him whis- 

ng to keep his courage up. 

“Mr. Zarloff.” 

‘Mrs, Lynn.” 

She was a tall woman with something 
in the carriage of her head, 
and eyes that looked at him sideways 
from under thick, dark lashes. 

Now he remembered having seen her, 
where. She had been one of a 
party of bankers and their friends who 
had “toured” his Long Island studios. 
Zarlotf had guided them out of defer- 
nee to their millions. 

Phis woman had said very little. 
recalled the outlines 
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He 
her awkward ges- 
es, her throaty voice, that oblique 
glance—nothing more, 

“You probably don’t remember me,” 
she said. 
Yes.” 

“There were so many of us, and only 

you.” She smiled. “I was very 
uch impressed by what I saw. I had 

no idea that the machinery is so com- 

plex The results scarcely justify 

You don't like the pictures, Mrs. 


} 
ao, 


he or 





wenn - 
“ay 


No. Do you?” 
Zarloff straightened. 


“Well——” 
“You do! I'm sorry.” 
“Sorry? Why? It’s a great business. 


I've made a fortune in the movies, Mrs. 
“But 
“I know what you’re going to say. 


\\ 


\Ve're putting art into the pictures— 
slowly. It's a new industry. Give us 
time.” 


She moved forward a step and he 
forgot his antagonism in an amazed 
recognition of her beauty. He had been 
ior a moment disarmed, but now that he 
iound her possessed of that inexpensive 
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commodity he was at hi 
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ease again. 
A beautiful woman, Zarloff thought, 
was the least of earth’s mysteries. 

A servant announced dinner. 
were to be alone, then. 

Her dining room was as satisfactory 
as her drawing-room; it had the same 
air of permanence and security. Gray 
walls, a white mantel, windows that 
opened, apparently, upon a balcony. 

Zarloff felt a vague discontent. He 
saw at one glance that his own apart- 
ment lacked this quality of “rightness.” 
His decorator had cheated him. 

The table was set with strips of 
maroon brocade, bowls and candlesticks 
of purple glass, and frosty old silver, 

Mrs. Lynn was silhouetted against a 
ruddy firelight. Zarloff had never seen 
finer shoulders. Magnificent shoulders! 
She would make Dolly look like a ridi- 
culous little bag of bones. 

Mrs. Lynn made him feel, some- 
how, that the systems had been re- 
versed; she was the constellation, he the 
satellite. 

And a curious idea tock possession of 
his mind, persisted, seemed to float up 
from the void of their polite conver- 
sation, or tower above him, tall and 
pointed, like a tree with its tip in the 
stars. 

Suppose he were to fall in love with 
her? 

He watched her. She neither wriggled 
nor ran; her eyes were impersonal but 
capable of kindness. If he had known 
women like this one—— He felt a pang 
of envy. lle for himself. 
He had spent half a million for a thing 
that can't be bought. 

He couldn't make her out. Why had 
she asked him to dine alone with her 
in this shadowed and faintly perfumed 
intimacy ?. Either she was deep, or she 
had something to gain. 

He found himself telling her the story 
of Zarloff; how he had come through 
that gate in Russia with a lust for 


They 


Was sorry 


money. 
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Mrs. Lynn seemed to be holding his 
narrative between her fingers as it spun 
from his lips, and whenever there was 
a fault in it she pounced, as if she had 
discovered a broken stitch. 

“T wanted power,” he told her ; “noth- 
ing less than czardom, Impossible in 
Russia then; not so impossible to-day.” 

“Just as impossible,” she interrupted. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Russia has had enough of czars. But 
go on. You became a czar, after all. 
I saw you on your throne.” 

He leaned forward, flushing. 

“T stepped from the Ghetto to Fifth 
Avenue in twenty-five years.” 

“Luck. Faith in your star.” 

“Ambition,” he corrected. “T wanted 
what I got.” 

“Oh, did you? That's interesting. 
Now that you’ve got what you've got, 
you’re satisfied ?” 


“T can’t have what you've got,” Zar- 
loff said sharply. 


“T°? 


“This house; your manners; your 
superiority You inherited the very 
things that make you contemptuous of 
me. I had to fight for my possessions, 
and I’m proud of them.” 

“What are they?” 

He enumerated, counting on his short, 
blunt fingers: 

“Money; power over people; Zarloff 
in electric lights; 

“Nothing else?” 

“What else is there?” 

She gave him a curious look, 

“There is love. At least—— Perhaps 
I am wrong. I may have been badly 
instructed. [ grew up with ideas about 
life “id 

The servant hovered, offering a silver 
dish heaped with grapes, frosty, purple. 
Mrs. Lynn’s voice trailed off. She 
seemed to have forgotten that they were 
treading on the thin ice of mutual con- 
fession. Dolly Fox would have seen to 
it that the ice gave way. 

Later, in the 


comfort; pleasure.” 


drawing-room, Mrs. 


Lynn took up the thread where it had 
broken off. 

“IT had curious ideas about life. I 
was brought up to believe in the homely 
moralities; to tell the truth; to wash 
my face and hands; 
be brave; and to 


to be decent; to 
hold my tongue. I 
was never told that some day some one 
would love me. [But I believed it." | 
gathered beauty to offer him: sunsets ; 
songs; how to ride a horse and how to 
play polo; emotions and tastes and en- 
thusiasms. I was a storehouse, but, per- 
haps, not a treasure house. It’s so hard 
to say.” She glanced up. “Funny that 
I should be telling you this. I never 
told “Tabby’ Lynn.” 

“Tabby Lynn!” 

“Now you know why I asked you 
here.” 

Zarloff gasped. 

“Of 

Her eyes 
seemed to 
body. 


course.” 
were wide open. They 
draw his heart out of his 
He was ashamed, but it did not 
occur to him to be for her. 
Of course. He remembered 
Dolly Fox and that stupid young society 
man, Tabby Lynn, of course. Dead. 
Sprawled on Dolly’s satinwood bed, 
with a bullet through his heart. Six 
years ago when Dolly Fox was a bit 
of black-and-white thistledown drifting 
across the vaudeville 


sorry 
now. 


stage—— 

They had sent for Zarloff because he 
was then “making” Dolly 
shaping her into a pliant satellite. 

He remembered her, crumpled, her 
hair in little wet ringlets like the curls 
of Medusa. 

“T didn’t do it, 
a fool. 
a swell. He’s got a wife. 
killed himself. Damn fool! 
take me out! I’m scared! 

Zarloff had said: 

“Tt will cost me ten thousand to shut 
them up.” 

“I’m worth it,” Dolly Fox had an- 
swered. “Aren’t 1?” 


even lox, 


This fellow’s 
He was crazy about me. He’s 
And he’s 
Oh, Saxe, 


Saxe. 


I’m scared!” 
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Zarloff came back to Mrs. Lynn’s 
eyes. 

“Yes,” he said stiffly, “I see why you 
asked me here.” 

“Not to question you,” she assured 
him, “Tabby is dead, and a whole life- 
time of feelings died with him. I don’t 
know how to begin again or what I must 
think or be. I’m—well, canceled. Be- 
cause I loved Tabby.” 

She made one of her awkward ges- 
tures, 

“7 want, simply, 10 understand him. 
What it was that caught Tabby and 
squeezed him to death.” 

“T can’t help you,” Zarloff said. 

“You can! He blundered into some- 
thing—a pit, a darkness, a dazzling 
light.” She broke off. .““You saw him, 
didn’t you?” 

Zarloff said: 

“Yes.” Then, recollecting, corrected 
himself: “No.” 

“You him dead. 
have seen him alive! 
thoughtless, the most lovable creature 
in the world. Warm and rollicking like 
a puppy, gay and beautiful.” She spread 
out her hands. “I placed all my little 
bouquets at his feet the day I met him.” 

Zarloff wasn’t listening. What did it 
matter what she said? Her foolish 
young husband had been caught in a 
stream and whirled away like a water 
bug in a mill race because he didn’t 
know better than to fall in; because men 


You should 
He was the most 


saw 


are as helpless as water bugs, to begin 
with; because the stream of life is dark 


and swift, terrible. 
responsible ? 


Did she hold him 
Nonsense! He had had 
nothing to do with Tabby Lynn’s dis- 
sipations, or with Dolly Fox, for that 
matter. Live and let live. People 
risked their necks and their souls climb- 
ing to success. Only the strong and the 
pitiless survived as he had survived. 
He was secure in his achievement; suc- 
cess was better than a substitute for 
absolution. 
Mrs. Lynn’s voice again: 
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“T lost him. He trampled on my heart 
to get to that other.” Her eyes were 
wide and dark, drawing Zarloff’s heart 
out of his body. “What is she like?” 
she asked in a whisper. 

“You mean—Dolly?” 

Mrs, Lynn nodded. 

After a moment, Zarloff said in a 
sulky voice: 

“She’s a woman, 

“Is she beautiful ?” 

“No.” 

“Ts she clever ?” 

“No.” 

“Then why in Heaven’s name ‘a 

“If I could answer, Mrs. Lynn, I 
would. A woman like you, and a 
woman like Dolly Fox——— She isn’t 
even intelligent. She can’t spell cat. She 
sleeps all day and comes to life at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, She’s cruel 
to her dog. She hasn’t an emotion that 
isn’t backhanded. There she is, and 
here you are.” 

“Tabby loved her.” 

Zarloff did not answer and Mrs. Lynn 
rose suddenly. 

“Then this doesn’t count! He liked 
her sort of house, her sort of talk, her 
sort of clothes. Oh, no! No! I can’t 
make myself into that!” 

“You needn't,” Zarloff said. 
what you are.” 

She stood still. Her breath seemed 
to stop. Her hands fell to her sides. 

“T like what you are,” Zarloff re- 
peated. “Your husband didn’t. There 
he is, and here I am. Does this prove 
anything to you?” 

Her eyes went sideways with that 
dark, deep, fascinating look. 

“T loved Tabby,” she said. 
love you.” 

Then, with the sureness of his kind: 

“You might.” 

Their glances met. Zarloff caught his 
breath. The challenge was mutual, mag- 
nificent, preposterous. 

“You might. I want what you gave 
him.” 


I don’t know.” 


“T like 


“T don’t 
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“T am very humble,” she said quickly. 
“My flowers are withered. I can’t re- 
member my sunsets. And | sing out of 
tune.” 

“You might, If I came ready.” 

Zarloff rose, too. His intention had 
crystallized. 

He saw himself passing through the 
gate of his father’s house, carrying the 
heavy cloth bags his mother had made 
for him, and wearing one of his grand- 
father’s with vast skirts and 
patches. His eyes were fixed on that 
horizon picketed with skyscrapers. His 
breath was frosty and a spray of stars 
slipped down the sky. 

“Good night,” he said abruptly. 

He felt the reassuring clasp of her 
hand; her eyes were steady, but there 
was a sweet, a delicious trembling of 
her lips. 

“You have been very kind.” 

A servant opened the door and Zar- 
loff hurried across the pavement to his 
limousine. The driver had been asleep, 
not expecting Zarloff at nine-thirty. He 
sprang awake and to the wheel at the 
same instant, his face coming alive all 
over, with a look of crafty subservience 
in his eyes. 

“Sorry, sir. 


coats 


Home, sir?” 

“Home,” Zarloff said with wry em- 
phasis. 

What had come over him? What 
had he said to that woman? In some 
mysterious way he had promised him- 
self, had dedicated his future to her. 
But he had not offered her the present. 

Some one passing in a taxicab said: 

“Did you see? Zarloff! Star Pic- 
tures! He must have met with a ghost.” 

The Park again. Cold, asphalt paths, 
dusted with snow, cutting squares out 
of the shrubbery. Electric bulbs like 
moon bubbles set upon sticks, 

“Zarloff. Star 
Star Pictures.” 

A confused flow of images passed 
before his eyes. What it was that had 
caught Tabby Lynn and squeezed him 


Zarloff. 


Pictures. 


to death. A room, diagonal, canopied. 
Artificial moonlight and the tom-tom 
and braying of a jazz orchestra. Mir- 
rors. A crowd of men and women 
clasped in each other’s arms, Another 
crowd, ghostly, speechless, with bright 
eyes, moving in the mirrors. Flashes 
of color in a woman's dress. Ankles 
and feet clad in silk. Hands with fingers 
outspread. A look, surprised, springing 
to the surface from the depths of 
primal emotion. 

Or again: His studio. Himself lying 
on a sofa. Some one at the piano, play- 
ing that modern stuff, a sort of slither- 
ing and squeaking. A woman laughing, 
as if there were no music. And a white 
arm gliding over his own; fingers grop- 
ing for his hand, “Saxe. Sweet old 
boy. Look at me.” 

Dolly was asleep. He opened the 
door of his apartment and closed it 
violently behind him, but she did not 
stir or open her eyes. A phonograph 
record spun “Tahiti” in a corner, On 
the table behind Dolly a row of empty 
glasses and a cocktail shaker. Dolly had 
not been alone. Or perhaps she had, 
She was an expert in those little games 
of deception. Suspicion was a potent 
ally. 

Zarloff stopped the record 
“Tahiti” squeaked into oblivion. 
sudden and unusual wakened 
Dolly; her polished stared at 
Zarloff, unwinking, expressionless. 

“Home?” she said, 

She stretched, thrusting her pink 
palms upward with the gesture of an 
Egyptian. 

“‘Dolly’s been asleep. 


and 
The 
silence 


eyes 


So lonely.” 

Zarloff sat down, facing her. 

“See here,” he said. “We're going to 
quit all this. You've cheated me. I 
haven't had what I expected, or what 
I deserved. Not from you or 
woman. I mean what I say.” 

“Quit ?” 

“Yes, you’re going out of my life— 
for good. I know it I see a 


any 


when 
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counterfeit coin or a forged check. 
You’re fake. You’re bogus.” 

She laughed. 

“You're fooling.” 

“I’ve never been more serious.” 

“Say, don’t tell me you've got re- 
ligion. You!” 

“Not religion; something like it 

Her voice broke; a rasp came into it. 

“Love, then.” 

“No—sight.” 

“You're crazy.” 

“Maybe. What have I given you? 
Half a million, at least. And your 
name up there beside mine in letters six 
feet high! Wha: have you given me? 
You come running when I whistle. And 
you hate me.” 

“I don’t! I’m crazy about you.” She 
sat up with one of hér quick, wriggling 
motions, a sort of shiver of arms and 
shoulders, a fluttering of her hands. 
“I'm crazy about you, Saxe.” 

Zarloff’s resentment mounted within 
him like a tide. His eyes, newly in- 
structed, judged the appalling luxury 
of this room; velvet curtains, mediocre 
rugs, department-store antiques ; an ex- 
pensive and atrocious imitation, all of 
it! It maddened him that he had gone 
so far in fatuous acceptance of the 
spurious. Damn fool! Damn fool! 
Blind idiot, to have seen only the first 
horizon, Now he paused, disillusioned, 
and strained to see beyond, to a second 
horizon. At fifty— 

“Saxe, Listen to your Dolly. 
didn’t mean what I said. Honest.” 

He put her aside with a gesture the 
more violent because it was unconscious. 
And a spasm of feeling twisted her face 
beyond recognition; she was a crouch- 
ing fury, pallid, terrified. Very de- 
liberately he went about the room, jerk- 
ing down portiéres, hangings, draperies, 
Gverturning Jersey City Ming gods and 
goddesses, scattering books aud maga- 
zines, the signed photographs of blond 
women, lamps, vases, clocks. He ripped 
and tore with a deliberate, unhurried, 


” 
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thoughtful intention. A heap of draper- 
ies covered the floor and he waded 
through the debris of his expensive 
\llusions. 

You fool! 
You’re crazy.” 


“What are you doing? 
I'll call the police! 
“Call them.” 

With a simple and comprehensive 
gesture, he ripped the telephone out 
of the wall, and a puff of plaster, like 
smoke, drifted up, exploded, vanished. 

“Now you,” he said. “I begin again. 
Clear.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She came toward him, scuffling in 
her brilliant little Chinese slippers, bent 


forward as if she meant to spring at 


him. 

“You can’t! You daren’t!” 

Zarloff said quietly: 

“T dare.” And he added, in an im- 
partial and almost expressionless voice: 
“I’ve had enough of what I thought I 
wanted. It’s never too late to start over: 
Tabby Lynn shot himself and hurt her, 
hurt her like hell. And a lot you cared. 
You little diamond. You fake 
actress. You imitation woman. Hurt 
her. I'll have to go back and start 
again, clear, Out of that gate. With 
stars———”’ 

“You are crazy.” 

Dolly gave him a look that had in it 
a shrewd appraisement. He stood with 
his feet planted well apart, both hands 
clutching the fallen draperies and hang- 
ing heavily at his sides, his head low- 
ered, his face flushed a dark red as if 
he were on fire with fever. The fight 
had gone out of him. He was Samson 
brought down by the pillars of the tem- 
ple; Samson shorn. 

“Very well,’ she said suddenly, in a 
crisp and clipped voice. “I'll go. You're 
finished.” 

And with a wriggle of her shoulders, 
she ran from rug to rug toward her 
room, leaving Zarloff, with bent head 
and blank eyes, standing in the wreck- 
age. 


false 





The Disappearing 
Pearls 


By Rice Gaither 
Author of “The Pardoning of 
Beltiard,” 
“Flight,” etc. 


OU remember the last strange dis- 
yY appearance of the Vanderlyn 
pearls. The papers had quite a 
thrilling story of the robbery, and they 


talked about the case for weeks. But, 
as I am reminded, the mystery—and 


there was a mystery—never was cleared 


up. All we know absolutely is that the 
pearls, of inestimable value, were stolen 
from the fair throat of Miss Maisie Dil- 
lard, known to Broadway as the little 
peach in “Peaches,”’ while she slept, well 
past midnight, in the drawing-room of 
the Vanderlyn apartment, which, as 
every one knows, looks out upon Wash- 
ington Square. 

I want to emphasize the fact that I 
absolutely don't know who got the 
pearls. It is true that I was, and am, on 
intimate terms with Mr. Archibald Van- 
derlyn, heir to the Vanderlyn millions ; 
that I am married to the lady to whom 
Mr. Vanderlyn was erroneously re- 
ported to be engaged at the time of the 
disappearance; and that, moreover, I 


‘lyn apartment on the 


was in the Vande1 
very night the pearls so strangely van 
ished. All this has caused me some 
embarrassment. But, absolutely, I do 
not know who got the pearls 

You will recall that it was Mr. Archi- 
bald Vanderlyn, himself, who reported 
to the police that the Vanderlyn pearls 
had been stolen. The police understood 
him to say that a burglar had come up 
the dumb-waiter, made his haul, and es- 
caped in the same manner, although Mr. 
Vanderlyn had, for a time, had the drop 


on the burglar. The police expected Mr. 
Vanderlyn to come around to headquar- 
ters and tell them all about it. But he 
didn’t. That afternoon it became noised 
abroad that Mr. Vanderlyn, himself, had 
disappeared. Certainly he was not at 
home, for I looked for him there, and 
also peeped through the grated window 
of his garage, to see whether he had 
taken his gray roadster. He hadn't. 
The case became further imbued with 
mystery, as the papers said, when, dur- 
ing the afternoon, appeared a statement 
from Miss Dillard, saying that the bur- 
glar hadn’t got the Vanderlyn pearls at 
all, but that the ghost had got them 
you know, the Vanderlyn ghost that was 
said twice before to have stolen the 
pearls. Whereupon Mr. Wimbledon, 
hereditary attorney for the Vanderlyns, 
and the father of the young woman 
now my wife—to whom Mr. Archibald 
Vanderlyn was said to have been en- 
ed, issued a statement, in which he 


gag 
strongly intimated that he believed in 
neither ghost nor burglar, and proposed 
to have Miss Dillard, herself, arrested. 
Perhaps he would have carried out his 
threat, but for the fact that the police 
picked up an erstwhile resident of Sing 
Sing, and on his person found a watch 
identified as Mr. Archie Vanderlyn’s, 
and a ring Miss Dillard had been wear- 
ing. 

“Yes, I robbed the Vanderlyn house 
last night,” the burglar said defiantly. 
“Rather, I meant to rob it. But I ain’t 
seen the pearls. As for these’”—he in- 
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dicated watch and ring—“Mr. Vander- 
lyn, himself, insisted that I take them.” 

Then, hardly was the ink dry on this 
absurdity, when extras issued, headed: 

“Mr. Vanderlyn weds Maisie.” 

It was true. 

Really, all anybody knew was that the 
whole thing was queer, although it 
looked as if it were going to turn out 
just a simple case of robbery. The Sing 
Sing person, confessedly and circum- 
stantially a burglar, went on trial. The 
fruits of his raid on the Vanderlyn 
apartment the night the necklace disap- 
peared had been found on his person. 
And yet the case was dropped before 
it ever got to the jury, and the whole 
jssue became involved in talk about 
ghosts—yes, seriously—metered miles 
of talk, and unmeasured columns of 
news print. 

\Vhat did emerge in clear outlines, 
however, was the fact that this was the 
third disappearance of the Vanderlyn 
pearls in three generations. Twice be- 
fore the moment, of which I shall tell, 
when the pearls were stealthily removed 
from sleeping Maisie’s delicately pow- 
dered neck, they had vanished quite 
mysteriously, and were as mysteriously 
returned. That is according to the al- 
most mythical tradition that concerns 
them. But such gaps of time there were 
between the thefts, such glamour sur- 
rounds them, that it is quite difficult to 
say what were the facts and what the 
investitures. Was there a ghost, or 
wasn't there? And, if there wasn’t a 
ghost, why didn’t Archie go on and send 
Mr. Sikes to Sing Sing again, where 
Mr. Sikes, anyway, so patently deserved 
to gor 

The fact is—I can say so, now that 
the whole thing has blown over and set- 
tled down, as it were—the fact is that 
T was somewhat concerned in this pearl 
business, though I do protest that I had 
no idea what I was starting that after- 
noon when Archie came scowling into 
the club. Out of the corner of my eye 


I saw him jab the hall man with his 
cane, and then throw himself into the 
chair next mine, demanding whisky. 

“What the devil's the matter with 
you?” I asked. 

He muttered: “Damn my Aunt Het,” 
so viciously | didn’t speak to him again 
till he had drunk his whisky—straight. 

I said, then, quietly : 

“What has your Aunt Het done to 
you ?” 

He stared at me out of glassy eyes 
and, after a moment, said less savagely, 
but with a melancholy indignation: 

“Damn Mr, Wimbledon.” 

I knew then that it was money. 
Archie was all tied up, you know, his 
millions held in trust till he was thirty, 
or was married to a girl approved by 
Mr. Wimbledon. 

“Yes, damn everybody,” I agreed as 
soothingly as possible. 

Then I picked up my paper and began 
to read. The case involved a string of 
pearls—a French case, quite absorbing. 
There had been a necklace in the 
Louvre, it seemed, that suffered from 
starvation, till the courts, consulting ex- 
perts, ordered that the pearls be worn; 
and now, by contact with fair throats, 
the pearls were regaining their old lus- 
ter. 

I told Archie. 

“Haven’t you some 
divertingly. 

Archie snorted. 

“Mr. Wimbledon’s 
he said. 


I asked 


pearls?” 


got everything,” 
“He’s going to keep it till I’m 
thirty. Or,” he added with unaccount- 
able depression, “until I’ve married 
Gladys.” 

“And 
Gladys?” 

“No. Of course not. 
I want to marry.” 

Fancy his not wanting Gladys! But 
it warmed my heart to hear. If Archie 
didn’t want to marry Gladys, why, then, 
I—I wanted him to marry Maisie. even 
though I couldn’t understand. 


you don’t want to marry 


Maisie’s who 
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“How old are you, old man?” I asked. 

“I’m only twenty-eight,” he answered. 
“Why do you suppose my father tied 
me up till I am thirty?” 

“T don’t know. Unless your father 
thought you’d reach discretion late in 
life.” 

I didn’t mean to put it like that. But 
he didn’t seem to notice. He put his 
glass down on the floor and. kicked it. 
Then he fell to silent brooding, while 
I resumed the story of the pearls. 

It was while I sat there that the idea 
came to me that Archie’s pearls were 
withering. I knew they were shut up in 
a box somewhere, and must be slowly 
starving for the human touch. 

It wasn’t really my affair, you'll say, 
but in that moment came the feeling that 
I owed something to my friend. How 
could I perform a service in apprecia- 
tion of his not wanting Gladys? How 
more suitably than by saving his an- 
cestral pearls for the woman he should 
choose when he had reached discretion ? 

I went at once to Mr. Wimbledon, in 
the suite, in lower Broadway, of Messrs. 
Wimbledon, Fox, Clarty & Wimbledon. 
It gave me a thrill, as I passed through 
the counting room, to think what my re- 
lations might be one day with the head 
and power of this firm, which, pending 
Archie’s attainment of discretion, was 
administering for him his corporeal and 
incorporeal hereditaments. 

Awe almost overcame me as | found 
the door marked “Mr. Wimbledon,” and 
“Very Private.” I might have turned 
back, if the door hadn’t been slightly 
open, and had I not seen the senior 
member's feet come off his desk. 

“Well, what are you doing in a busi- 
ness office ?” Mr. Wimbledon not 
very cordially, as I went in. 

I told him as briefly as I could, and 
he listened with a rather unpleasant ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Did you come here to jest?” he 
asked when I had finished. 

“The courts——” I began. 


said 


“Oh, did you say the courts?” 

He seized my newspaper eagerly, read 
carefully the article indicated, then or- 
dered books and legal journals krought 
to him. 

“You're right,’ he said at last, and 
pressed a gold button at the edge of his 
desk, whereupon appeared Mr. Clarty, 
a gentleman who certainly would have 
responded to the ring of no base metal. 
“Clarty,” said Mr. Wimbledon, “how 
long has it been since the Vanderlyn 
pearls were worn?” 

Mr. Clarty, who seemed to have im- 
portant facts at the tip of his tongue, 
replied that the late Mrs. Vanderlyn had 
worn the pearls at the Sellers’ ball in 
1904. 

“That was January third,” particu- 
larized Mr. Clarty. “Which would 
mean that the time elapsed is eighteen 
years, one month and three days.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Wimbledon, 
who then pressed a nickel button. 

A stenographer came in and took 
down a document. Perhaps it was a 
brief, perhaps not. But I noticed that 
it was backed up with pale-blue paper 
of good, thick texture, and learned the 
next day that the court had immediately 
issued an order, directing that the pearls 
be taken from their vault and worn next 
to a lady’s skin. 

I read it in the papers. I was sur- 
prised to see how much they made of 
it. One of them wanted to know who 
was going to wear the pearls. “Will 
it be Miss Mehitabel Vanderlyn, aunt 
of the heir?” I remember it 
asked rhetorically. ‘Or, rather, will it 
be the next Mrs. Vanderlyn, who, some 
other than Miss 
favored 


young 


none 


people say, is 
Wimbledon, the 
daughter of the trustee ?” 
Another paper saw another fate for 
the pearls. 
this paper said, “if the pearls will dis- 


Gladys 


“Society is wondering,” 
appear again. They do vanish strangely 
each generation, only to be quietly and 
mysteriously returned. Does a ghost 
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steal them, as old rumor hath it? And, 
if the thief is a ghost, will he come back 
again, now that the Vanderlyns’ old 
mansion has turned into apart- 
ments? Can a ghost live ina New York 
apartment house ?” 

Absurd as I then thought it, I read 
about the former thievings of the pearls. 
“A cruel ghost,” I thought, “to choose 
such times for his nefarious operations. 
Both times, the Vanderlyns in their 
direst need.” 

First it was in 1856. The Vanderlyns 
were in clippers then. One by one their 
ships went down—one in a storm off 
the Canaries ; one aground on the north- 
ern, rocky coast of France; a third 
rounding the Horn from San Francisco. 


been 


The series of disasters, rivaling that 
which _ befell Antonio, was 
thought to be the ultimate in calamity, 
until it became known along the Rialto 
of New York that the Vanderlyns’ great 
house in the vicinity of Washington 
Square contained a ghost, and that the 
ghost, in this hour of family need, had 
spirited away the rope of pearls. And 
then in 1893, Archie’s father 
wanted to get hold of a railroad, which 
meant the difference between success 
and bankruptey, along came the ghost 
again. The pearls mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

“It looks,” the paper said, “as if the 
ghost always came when the Vanderlyns 
were in a hole. The fortunes of the 
Vanderlyns were never higher than they 
are to-day The old mansion that 
housed the ghost has been supplanted 
by the Vanderlyn apartments. Yet 
there are those who predict that the 


Signor 


when 


ghost of practical and sardonic jokes 
will not, if he demolition 
of his ancient home, permit the jewels 


. 1 
survives tne 


to remain much longer unmolested.” 
Laugh as you will, this troubled me. 

Of course I didn’t yet believe in ghosts 

—certainly not as late as But 

wasn’t that foreboding? I had immedi 

ate misgivings. Suppose something did 
5—Ains, 


1893. 


happen to the Vanderlyn pearls! 
Mightn’t I be blamed for having them 
removed from the comparative safety 
of a bank vault to the mysterious—if 
still incredible—danger of the Vander- 
lyn apartments ? 

I went immediately to the Vanderlyn 
apartments. Something about the build- 
ing reassured me. There, on either side 
of it, were houses that were capable of 
entertaining ghosts. But not the Van- 
derlyn apartments! Built, so far as 
possible, of the ancient brick and mor- 
tar that had gone into the mansion of 
the 1840s, it was yet a modern dwell- 
ing. There were terra-cotta tile floors, 
elevators, gold push buttons, and in- 
habitants who wouldn’t have put up with 
ghosts. 

But hardly had my confidence come 
back in this direction, when Miss Me- 
hitabel inspired me with another fear. 

She was seated in an overstuffed chair 
in the foyer of her own apartment, talk- 
ing to Mr. Wimbledon, who stood be- 
fore her, as Parsons let me in. 

“Bob”—she nodded to me carelessly 

-“T believe even you would have 
known better than to bring these here, 
after advertising to all the crooks in the 
underworld that they could be had for 
the stealing.” 

3elieve it or not, a cold perspiration, 
like that the story chaps tell of, sprang 
to my forehead. Miss Mehitabel, with 
the greasy little silken bag that I knew 
held the Vanderlyn pearls, looked coldly 
from me to Mr. Wimbledon. I hadn’t 
thought of crooks. But now, after-—— 

“You certainly do not mean to imply 
that J went to the papers,” Mr. Wimble- 
don dared hope. 

“The whole idea is absurd,” affirmed 
Miss Mehitabel. “I 
had the im 


wonder how you 

Mr. Wimbledon 
looked in my direction. “Ha!” laughed 
Miss Mehitabel. “I suppose you want 
me to wear them around my fair throat. 
Or, perhaps, you think they would look 
nice on Gladys.” 


iwination.” 
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“You have always shown the utmost 
disregard for science, Mehitabel,” said 
Mr. Wimbledon, turning very red. “I 
happen to have studied pearls. The 
court sustains my view.” 

“More fool the court,”” Miss Mehitabel 
flung after him. “But come to dinner 
Sunday, anyway. Bring Gladys.” She 
turned to me then. ‘“Bob,” she said, 
when Mr. Wimbledon was gone, “do 
you think Archie should marry Gladys?” 

“Ah, no,” I answered from the heart. 

“Nor I,” said Miss Mehitabel. “He 
ought to marry into a family with 
sense.” 

I sat there, pondering her words, till 
Archie came. I knew that he had been 
up to the matinée that Maisie played in. 
But I didn’t know Aunt Het knew. She 
surprised me. 

“Archie,” said Aunt Het, “I want to 
know about this girl.” 

“In love with her,”’ 

“Pretty ?” 

“Say, I'd like to show her to you.” 

“Well, let’s see her.” 

“Shall we go to-night?’ 

“Why not to-night?” 

[I didn’t go with them, but Archie told 
me. They sat where Archie always sat 
—he regularly held two seats—and 
watched the show. 

At first Aunt Het was not enthusi- 
astic. 

“Doesn’t this bore you?” she asked 
when Maisie spoke her line in the mid- 
dle of the third act. 

But rolling down Fifth Avenue in the 
Vanderlyn limousine, Aunt Het exhib- 
ited a real interest in Maisie 

“The girl’s respectable, I suppose,” 
she said, which angerered Archie. 
Then, being reassured on that point, 
she asked: “Is there a Sunday evening 
performance ?” 

“There isn’t,” answered Archie. 

“Well,” Aunt Het said, laughing 
queerly, “bring her down to dinner Sun- 
day. “I'd like her to meet the Wimble- 
dons.” 


said Archie. 


I thought it very queer when Archie 
told me. Why did Aunt Het want 
Maisie to meet the Wimbledons—or 
was it versa: But, anyway, it 
seemed to me a queer mixing of the 
classes. 

“You'd also,” said 
Archie. “I suppose we might say you’d 
make it six.” 

From the very first, | say, I didn’t 
like the idea of the dinner party. 
I had no idea what was coming. But 
I had misgivings. Suppose Archie, see- 
ing Gladys and Maisie side by side, 
should change his silly mind about not 
wanting Gladys? I suppose that must 
have been the extent of my forebodings, 
because, certainly, I thought Aunt Het 
would have put away the pearls for 
safety. Still, there was much talk of 
them in the papers, and now, as I look 
back clearly instead of forward dimly, 
I can see just what was happening. 

‘I wish I could show this thing as 
they would do it in the movies. First 
I’d show you Archie putting Maisie in 
a taxi after the show Saturday night, 
and buying for her, as he left her, a 
copy of her favorite newspaper, which 
folds conveniently and is profusely il- 
lustrated. Then I’d show you Maisie 
at breakfast in her little apartment the 
next morning, Maisie looking very fresh 
and beautiful, unfolding her paper over 
grapefruit and eggs and _ toast I'd 
show you the story of the Vanderlyn 
pearls, done for the magazine. 

And then I'd show you Mr, Sikes. 

You’ve never heard of Mr. Sikes, 
you say? Oh, ves, vou have. In the 
first place, you have read your Dickens. 
In the second, I have mentioned Mr. 
Sikes hereinbefore. He is the erstwhile 
resident of Sing Sing, on whose person 
afterward found the 
ring. He dwells in the vicinity of 
srooklyn bridge. We see him, looking 
very wicked and disgusting in the dive 
he frequents, lurch into a chair beside 
a table on the 


vice 


better come, 


True, 


were watch and 


sawdust floor, draw a 
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copy of a paper toward him—the same 
paper Maisie reads. 

“Ghost, huh?” he Jaughs unpleasantly, 
pulling his cap further down over his 
eyes, thrusting forth his heavy under- 
jaw, and, with a silk handkerchief, pol- 
ishing up the lens of his pocket flash- 
light. 

That as a sort of prologue, don’t you 
know. The real drama opens at the 
Vanderlyn apartment Sunday evening. 

| got there first. It was raining, I re- 
member, one of those mean, February 
rains. Archie was pacing up and down 
the long drawing-room, smoking ciga- 
floor. 

was 


rettes and dropping ashes on the 
He seemed 
glum. 


very nervous. He 
He hardly spoke to me. 
“What’s gnawing on you, Archie?” 
I asked him could stand no 
| seeing him kicking the rugs in 


when I 
ionger 
silence. 

“Tl want her to come, old man,” he 
answered, “but I hate for her to have 
to come up against Aunt Het.” 

Aunt Het, however, 
Maisie, 

“(Good Het 
the little peach in “Peaches” came 
\rnd Maisie beamed: 

“Oh, do you think so?” 

\rchie came up with a bound. 
“Vou're looking lovely, kid,” he said 

Maisie. 

It was the 


put it 


beamed on 


show,” said Aunt when 


Wimbledons, as 


atterward, 


Maisie 
were up stage 
But I want to say for 
that I don’t think they 
to be as distant as they 
In the first place, the 
Wimbledon nose is quite deceptive. Of 
course, they 
Maisie in the house 
has 


shi ws 


who 
from the first. 
the Wimbledons, 
meant—at first 
seemed to be. 
were surprised to see 
All their training 
from light musical 
And they were chagrined when 
Maisie, later, put the necklace on. And 
—this seemed to me to be their whole 
justification—Aunt Het laughed. 

They really looked incredulous when, 
upon their arrival, Archie rushed for- 


been away 
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ward and explained that Maisie was in 
“‘Peaches.” 
“How very interesting,” 


said Gladys; 
while Mr. 


Wimbledon’s comment was: 
“Ah,” and, after a moment: “Indeed.” 

Being of an old family, myself, and 
not having Archie’s democratic im- 
pulses, I can thoroughly appreciate the 
way they felt. Though I will say that 
Maisie made no mistake about her arti- 
chokes, as vulgar persons are said some- 
times to do, and that she took things 
over her shoulder from Parsons, quite 
as if she were used to it. 

But the evening got a bad start. It 
was the pearls from the very first. 

I am sure, because of my recollection 
of the conversation I had previously 
heard between Mr. Wimbledon and 
Miss Mehitabel, that it was not Mr. 
Wimbledon’s intention to bring up the 
subject at all. He was talking about 
another matter entirely; indeed, about 
how, at 
building 


the entrance to the apartment 
that evening, he had met a 
most undesirable person. 

“One never knows whom one will 
meet where, these days,” said Mr. Wim- 
bledon to Aunt Het, although, strangely 
enough, he looked at Maisie. “All the 
old lines are breaking down,” 

“Yes,” \unt Het; 
to sleep in the Vanderlyn 
home, and wakes up 


agreed “one goes 
ancestral 
if one does wake 
up—in the Vanderlyn apartments.” 

Mr. Wimbledon was just remarking 
that a spirit about the old 
house, when Maisie broke in on him. 
“Oh, Mr. Wimbledon,” said. 
“Do really think was a 
ghost r 


“Right-o,”’ 


there was 
she 
you there 
said Archie. “Can a ghost 
live in an apartment house ?” 

It made a 
what | 


situation, if you know 
There was Mr. Wimble- 
don, intending no allusion to the ghost, 
anxious to reference to the 
pearls, and here was this girl, unable 
to grasp his meaning, who construed 
his words into her own superstitions. 


mean. 


escape a 
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“No, of course not,” Mr. 
don replied indignantly. 

“Really,” Gladys said, controlling her 
emotions as she could. 

“Oh, that reminds me,” Aunt 
Het. ‘Parsons, will you send a maid 
to bring that little silk bag off my dress- 
ing table?’ 

Mr. Wimbledon was properly alarmed. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Mehi- 
tabel,” he exclaimed, “that you keep 
those pearls on your dressing table!’ 

“The safest place is in the bank,” 
Aunt Het came back at him, “but, since 
our lawyer thinks they should be worn 
—well, here they are. Thanks, Par- 
sons.” Then, to our utter astonishment, 
opening the greasy little bag, she handed 
the invaluable necklace across the table 
to Maisie. “Here, Maisie. Put these 
on, I guess they won’t exactly shrivel 


W imble- 


said 


up on you.” 

Maisie quite nonchalantly put out her 
hand, and with slender fingers snapped 
the diamond clasp securely 


about her 
neck 

“You know,” she said, 
completely absorbed in 
these pearls.” 

There was a then. I can’t 
describe it, but it was terrible. It was 
Mr. Wimbledon’s silence, if you know 
what I mean. And then he burst out: 

“Don’t you know these pearls might 
be stolen, Miss Mehitabel ?” 

“Or I might forget and 
off,” smiled Maisie, | 
Mr. Wimbledon. “Have you read about 
the fluid of forgetfulness in pearls?” 

The situation even then might have 
been saved, but for the fact that Aunt 
Het laughed out loud. Then Mr. Wim- 
bledon went mad. He shook his finger 
at the girl, who, he suspected, might be 
joshing him. 

“T’ll have no more of this,” 
with so much asperity that 
most rose from his chair. 

“That is the future Mrs. \'anderlyn,” 
said Archie, very red. 


been 
about 


“T’ve 
reading 


silence 


wear them 
ooking straight at 


he said 
Archie al- 


“The very-distant-future Mrs. Van- 
derlyn?” said Mr. Wimbledon. “Or do 
you plan to go to work?” 

You may imagine how deucedly un- 
comfortable it was, and how glad I felt 
when, dinner over, the Wimbledons de- 
parted almost immediately. I turned 
indignantly toward Maisie, because I 
really felt that she was to blame, largely, 
for the contretemps; but, to my amaze- 
ment, she stood beside the window, 
watching the February rain splash on 
the asphalt, and wiping her own tears 
with the film of her handkerchief. 

Archie went and put his arm around 
her. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” he said to her, 
Then, to Aunt Het: “Suppose I should 
marry Maisie to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Wimbledon would cut off your 
allowance,” she replied. 

“But I’d get everything when I am 
thirty,” Archie argued. 

“Yes. If you could live that long.” 

I saw Archie looking at the necklace. 
There it was, a million dollars, nearly. 
It was his. Potentially, it was a liveli- 
hood until the day when he should 
come into his other millions. But what 
irony! He couldn’t get even the neck- 
lace. Mr. Wimbledon held it in trust, 
and I could see that Mr. Wimbledon 
would write another brief to-morrow, 
that should render null and void the 
brief, or what not, which had made it 
possible for him to take the pearls out 
of the bank. In other words, they 
would go back into the vault in the 
morning. 

Then I saw Archie looking at the 
portraits of his father and his grand- 
father. Maisie’s eyes followed his, too. 

“You look just like your father,” 
Maisie said. 

“He always got what he wanted,” 
Archie said indignantly. 

“Yes, there was a spirit about the old 
house,” Aunt Het quoted. 

That was unfortunate, I thought. It 
made me think about the ghost. But, 
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then, I knew it was calculated to spur 
Archie to efforts of his own. Those 
other men, whose pictures hung in the 
Vanderlyn apartment, had had their 
struggles, too, and their privations. 
Think of the old grandfather who lost 
his clippers, and, when fortune never 
seemed so cruel, the pearls; and of the 
father, who bought the railroad, even 
after the returning ghost had, for a 
second time, deprived the family of its 
costliest possession. There was met- 
tle in these men. 

“I must go home,” said Maisie. 

“You can’t go home in this storm,” 
protested Aunt Het, looking out of the 
window. “I'll telephone your mother 
that you’re staying with me.” 

I, too, stayed in the Vanderlyn apart- 
ment that night. But I can swear that 
not after the moment when we said 
good night did I lay eyes on the Vander- 
lyn pearls. I went to my room and to 
sleep, and when I woke up the pearls 
were gone, just as I have told you in 
the beginning. I read in the Times 
about the robbery. 

But Maisie has since told -me. 

She was starting to undress—you can 
believe this or not, according as you be- 
lieve in Maisie—when, looking into the 
oval mirror behind her dressing table, 
she saw herself in the necklace, where- 
upon she ran quickly back to the draw- 
ing-room, so that she might give it back 
to Aunt Het. To her surprise, the 
drawing-room was dark. 

That meant that Parsons, too, had 
to bed. She didn’t like to wake 
him, so she ran along the corridor to 
see if any was up. A door 
opened just a crack, and she thought 
she saw one panel of Archie, still in his 
dinner coat, silhouetted against the light 
inside the room. But the door closed 
instantly, and she went back into the 
drawing-room to consider. 

It was warm in the drawing-room, 
and she was tired. She nestled in a 
great chair with soft cushions and a 


gone 


one else 


high back. With her feet curled up 
under her, she looked about her for a 
moment, in the vague twilight, at the 
pictures of the Vanderlyns, staring down 
at her. She touched the necklace. Then 
she dozed. 

The apartment was very quiet, she 
thought at first, as she came up out of 
sleep only to drop off again. Its si- 
lences vaguely troubled her. She missed 
the phonograph in the apartment across 
the way, and the people who moved 
about, even past midnight, in the apart- 
ment over her head. Here there was 
no sound, except the beating of the rain 
against the windows. 

Her situation seemed scarcely real to 
her. She touched the necklace again. 
She dreamed she was in the old red- 
brick house, not the remodeled one in 
which she sat. She could see, outside, 
its granite trimmings and Corinthian 
doorway. The ancient Vanderlyns came 
in to her—lines of them in a long, 
mirrored room with walnut wainscoting 
and crystal chandeliers. Then suddenly 
she was in the room alone. A walnut 
panel opened, and some old Vanderlyn, 
who strangely looked like Archie, di- 
aphanous and immaterial, came toward 
her through the gloom, crept stealthily 
toward her while she slept, and with 
deft fingers undid the diamond clasp of 
the necklace about her throat, and dis- 
appeared with it. 

She was, in reality, awakened by a 
metallic click. A finger of light, search- 
ing about the room, touched fleetingly 
the pictures on the 
screen, a tall vase on the mantel. 

It was Mr. She knew it in- 
stantly, instantly comprehended why he 
had come now. Her first thought was: 
“‘He’s too late to get the pearls. The 
ghost has beat him to them.” It was 
just absurdly that. Then, wide awake, 
her thought was: “Well, he hasn’t got 
them yet. He is yet standing in the 
door from the corridor.” 

Instinctively her hope of 


wall, a brass fire 


Sikes. 


rescue 
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turned to Archie. Archie’s room was 
out there on the corridor. Archie was 
behind the burglar, not so far away. 

Should Maisie scream? That was 
her impulse, naturally. She must save 
the pearls which, but a moment before, 
she had felt about her neck. The bur- 
glar, evidently, had just entered the 
house, and yet paused upon the thresh- 
old of the drawing-room. It might 
cost her her life to scream, but, if she 
screamed, help would come before Mr. 
Sikes could snatch the pearls and run 
away with them. 

She opened her lips to scream. She 
could feel long screams tugging at the 
chords of her throat. And yet no sound 
came. She screamed and screamed 
without ever faintly cracking the ter- 
rible silence of the house. She thought 
for a moment that she must still be 
asleep, having a nightmare. 

Then she heard the voice. She knew 
it wasn’t the burglar’s voice, because it 
came from a point inside the room, a 
little to the left of where the burglar 
stood. Almost simultaneously the room 
lit. 

“Stand perfectly still and make no 
noise,” the voice was saying. 

Then she saw Archie, where the voice 
had come from. He had one hand on 
the light switch, and the other clutched 
an automatic, which pointed at the bur- 
glar. 

“Anything you wanted in particular, 
Mr. Sikes?” asked Archie. 


“You know what | wanted,” said the 
burglar sullenly. 

The rest of Maisie’s story I don’t 
ask you to believe. But she says that 
Archie said: 

“You’re too late, old man. Another 
crook has beat you to ’em.” Faney 
that! And then: “Better keep the hands 
up, Mr. Sikes. Ask Maisie. She’s been 
on the stage.” 

The next is most improbable of all, 
and yet, in a way, it corroborates the 
story of the burglar, after he was ar- 
rested. 

Archie pulled out his watch and 
slipped it into the burglar’s pocket. He 
took Maisie’s ring and put it with the 
watch. He said: 

“Accept these with my thanks, old 
man. This night you’ve done me a real 
service. Now, will you take the dumb- 
waiter down?” 

That’s all I know. Of course, I 
haven’t really told you who got the 
necklace, or cleared up the ghost, or 
anything. But it’s an honest tale. Per- 
haps I ought not to add that I went to 
Aunt Het soon after Archie’s marriage 
to Maisie. 

“Miss Mehitabel,” I said, “do you 
suppose that Archie might have got that 
necklace himself ?” 

She laughed. 

“Tush, child. You ought to marry 
one of the Wimbledons.” 

I did. But what did she mean by 
that ? 


@aA, 


EAUTY specialists are constantly confronted with new problems, due to the 


increasing activities of women. 


A New York specialist comes forth with 


the announcement that automobile driving is causing women to become pigeon- 


toed. 
position of the accelerator on their cars. 


Many of her patrons turn the right foot in, the result of the unnatural 
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A NEW possibility and another use of the radio was disclosed recently when 
a couple off on their honeymoon, address unknown, was located at a 


secluded inn and a message delivered. 
not even conceivable. 


Until recently “paging” of this sort was 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE second night of Barry Brax- 
ton’s sojourn in Cairo he heard 
of the dead monk whom the day- 

light had disclosed in the garden of Ach- 
med Zaradi. 

Naida told him herself, violating the 
seal of secrecy which had been laid upon 
her most exquisite and voluble lips by 
Zaradi. After the last domino player 
had shuffled 
courtyard to the arched gateway in the 
high wall Barry had sat still at his spe- 
cial table in the corner, smoking and 
relaxing under the spell of the place. 

Even in twenty-four hours one estab- 
lishes a 
Zaradi’s. 


months of 


with dignity across the 


claim to a special table at 
Bored and_ restless from 
waiting at Constantinople 
for the unwinding of official red tape, 
here he found himself contented, rested, 
in this perfumed, quiet, dimly lighted 
room, watching the Arab habitués, learn- 
ing from them the virtue of patience. 

Once night the girl Naida 
danced, the hour before midnight. It 
was more like a ceremonial dance, part 
of some ancient ritual, than like the cus- 
tomary Oriental dance of abandon. He 
had noted her ivory coloring, vivid red 
lips, more delicately shaped than those of 
the other girl dancers along the Street 
of the Pomegranates. 

Most of all, he had noted her 
strangely alluring eyes, amber brown, 
heavily lashed, oddly aloof and somber 
while she sat alone at the inlaid taboret 


every 
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next to Zaradi’s low Damascene table on 
the upper end of the long, narrow room. 
When she danced a thousand banked 
fires leaped to sudden life behind those 
lashes. Barry told himself that she was 
the spirit of New Egypt, an awakening 
sphinx whose power no man might 
gauge at the present hour. 

It had been a lucky chance for him, 
this trip to Turkey. Three months be- 
fore he had been appointed secretary to 
R. D. Drake, special commissioner on 
Near East affairs at Constantinople. 
When the need arose of immediate ex- 
pedience in the dispatching of certain 
letters to Lord Raversham, Barry Brax- 
ton had been selected to meet him se- 
cretly in Cairo and receive his answer. 
Drake had notified him with his usual 
laconic and noncommunicative air. 

“Raversham’s been put in charge of 
the Pan-Islam inquiry. Changed his 
route at the last Cutting out 
Constantinople ; stopping at Cairo on his 
way to India. I was to have given him 
these personally on his arrival here. You 
do it in Cairo. Get his answer. That’s 
all.” 

Within a few hours he had found him- 
self in Cairo. It had given him his first 
real thrill in months. Constantinople 
was a disappointment. It seethed with 
the rising brew of postwar offpourings, 
a caldron that thought itself a crater, 
a potpourri of extravagances, a tawdry, 
bedizened slave woman who found her- 
self suddenly the desired of the nations. 


minute. 
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Cairo dawned upon him in a beauty 
filled with mystery and _ suggestion. 
There are certain spots on earth that 
serve as magnets for the elements that 
make up romance and adventure. This 
was no painted courtesan auctioning her 
favors, but rather one of her own desert 
women, or one of those who dwelt be- 
hind the golden-screened windows, an 
age-old sorceress with silent, smiling lips, 
watching forever the shifting destinies 
of two worlds. 

More secret diplomacy, he had been 
told by Drake and others of the group 
that waited developments at the Porte, 
had been consummated in Cairo’s 
drowsy, colorful cafés than at state din- 
ners or palace conferences. It mattered 
little what one’s particular quest might 
be—the lure of power, or desire for ad- 
venture, the most priceless jewel in some 
royal mummy’s after-life regalia, or the 
loveliest face behind any veil in Egypt— 
one sought out first the coffee house of 
Achmed Zaradi. Possibly, if one 
lingered long enough and brought cer- 
tain credentials, there would come a 
quiet hour before daybreak when Zaradi 
would take his chibouk from his lips and 
tell what one wished to know. 

But, to his knowledge, Barry had 
brought no such credentials. He had no 
desire to traffic with men who dealt in 
concealed enigmas of strategy and in- 
trigue. Drake had drawn him into the 
Eastern committee against his own in- 
clinations. He faced responsibilities, 
being the only son of Prescott Braxton, 
the head of some of the largest banking 
interests in America. It was a good 
thing for him to get personal insight 
into the science of finance as it is played 
as the big game among the nations. He 
had welcomed the change and excitement 
of novelty, but details of diplomacy 
bored him, and Cairo had caught his 
fancy on the rebound. 

Naida had seen him the moment he 
had entered the low, smoke-wreathed 
room from the arched doorway leading 


across the garden. There were various 
deceptive features to Zaradi’s dwelling. 
Seen from the narrow, winding Street 
of the Pomegranates, it was an ancient 
wine shop opening on the pavement, a 
place for idlers and domino players. But 
if one knew the way, one passed the two 
dark rooms through a narrow, stone 
passageway, emerging into the court- 
yard. Here again one found only the 
commonplace. But in the wall that 
bounded it was the low arched doorway, 
and beyond that another stone passage- 
way, with steps that led ever upward un- 
til suddenly one emerged upon a ter- 
raced garden, open to the sky. Here 
one might sit and dream for hours un- 
disturbed. Or stepping back under 
silken awnings, one became the guest of 
Zaradi in his private quarters. Here, 
for the initiate, Naida deigned to dance. 

Barry, with Mantzon’s directions as 
guide, had passed without query on his 
first visit through the archway, opened 
the low door of carved cypress, and 
found himself in the upper room of the 
café. Yellow lights gleamed through 
perforated copper lanterns. He had hes- 
itated an instant, blinking in the in- 
distinct light, and had walked delib- 
erately to the table in the nearest corner 
to the girl who watched him. 

Sitting with crossed ankles on the 
dais at the far end of the room, Naida 
smoked silently, her slim, lithe body 
drawn up taut like some young, roused 
desert panther. It was the American, 
she decided, the one of whom Zaradi 
had talked to Kali. She saw a tall, well- 
set-up youngster, about twenty-five, 
dressed in gray traveling garb. His 
features were strong and determined, his 
eyes blue and quizzical even in meeting 
her own. He had a sudden, one-sided, 
credulous smile, she noticed, when 
Haddad, the Syrian boy, offered him re- 
freshments. Drake had said once, that 
smile was worth millions to the boy in 
winning him friends. 

Before the first night’s visit was past 
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Naida found more to admire about him. 
He raised his cap to old Batooka when 
he asked her the way to the Sakkara. 
Batooka was over eighty, and wrinkled 
like a baboon. Also, when he watched 
her dance Naida observed he had not 
leered and grinned like the European 
men who frequented Zaradi’s private re- 
freshment room. And he talked to 
Haddad until the boy lingered near him, 
eager to serve and listen. 

The second night after her dance 
Naida had deliberately stepped from 
the dais down to the table where he sat 


alone. Batooka observed the move, 


and talked to herself as she cleared away 


glasses and crumbled fig cakes for the 
stalking pair of sleepy gray apes at her 
bare heels. 

“Why did you ask Batooka the way 
to Sakkara?” she asked abruptly. 

He met her gaze with eyes as steady 
and untroubled as her own. 
Frenchwoman, _ the 
Tavarin, who asked me this 
and I wanted to tell her.” 

“Countess Jacqueline Tavarin. Zaradi 
knows her. She comes here every year 
after strange jewels. You do not even 
know what Sakkara is, do you?” She 
leancd back her head negligently, eying 
him through half-closed lashes almost 
pityingly, he thought. “There are tombs 
there, better tombs than at Gizeh, not so 
good at Luxor. Persuade the 
countess to travel to Luxor this time. 
Tell her for me there was a find this 
week. 


“There is a 
Countess 
morning, 


as 


Kali brought me earrings from 
a girl mummy. He gave a donkey boy 
five piasters for them. 
would give me a thousand. 
swung her head from side to side non- 
chalantly, exhibiting the small, dangling 
pendants of beaten gold set with unpol- 
ished emeralds, dangling from her pink 
lobes. 


The countess 
See?” She 


“Royal mummies are famous for their 
appetites, aren’t they ?”’ Barry asked. 

“The great Hathor knew the hearts 
of women and permitted them to take 
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their dearest with them into the shades. 
Kali says he has seen mummies slit open 
that were stuffed with them, just as you 
stuff a peacock with nuts and dates. I 
have no respect for a woman who only 
desires jewels. Is the countess very 
beautiful to you?” 

“She’s good company, but not as beau- 
tiful nor as interesting as you are.” 
Barry smiled at her cheerfully. This 
was the proper retort, he knew. And 
not hard to say. One long, straight look 
into her eyes, and he felt vaguely un- 
easy, not so sure of his ground as he 
had been a moment before. There was a 
strange, questioning appeal, he felt, 
something different from the look he had 
seen in the eyes of other dancing girls 
along the native quarter. She moved 
away from him suddenly, her manner 
grave and repellent. 

“Why did you say that to me? Do 
you think I ask for compliments? Do 
you imagine you must speak so to all 
women? Even Kali knows better than 
that.” 

He made no attempt to recall or fol- 
low her as she moved slowly and with 
dignity away from him to the seat be- 
hind the high Arabian screen of gilded 
fretwork. Seen in the mellow light from 
the swinging lamp above her head on 
the dais, he saw she was fairer skinned 
than the girls of the native quarter. Her 
hair fell in thick, loosely curling masses 
to her shoulders, bound about her head 
with a tightly wound strip of dull-gold 
tissue. She wore no dangling coins, the 
usual prized and flaunted earnings of 
dancing girls. Her 


moss-agate 


held a 
coloring, brown 
flecked with gold about the dark, large 
pupils. Her lips were shaped like a wist- 
ful child’s, drooping at the corners, the 
upper one full and arched perfectly. 

“Vou don’t look like an Arab girl,” 
he said. “And you don’t dance like one. 
Why aren’t you patient with me? If 
I say the wrong thing, tell me. I ama 
stranger here.” 


eyes, too, 


peculiar 
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She hesitated, shrugging expressive 
shoulders that flexed the delicate 
muscles of her bare arms, clasped be- 
hind her head. 

“But you talk like all other men. I 
thought you might be different, or I 
would not have stepped down to speak 
with you. You must fasten a veil of ro- 
mance around me before you find me at- 
tractive. I am not European. I was 
bought by Zaradi when I was ten years 
old from Kali, who owns the Fashnayat 
caravan. My father was tender of the 
great wells in the Daid-el-Marar oasis. 
Kali bartered with him for me. I do not 
know the price he paid. My mother died 
when I was born. You will think at 
once, ah, she is the daughter of some 
beautiful European woman who wan- 
dered out into the desert in some ro- 
mantic adventure, and died there. I 
like to think that myself when I see 
Zaradi’s women relations. They are all 
very fat and greasy. Batooka was my 
nurse. She likes you very much. She 
has told me my fortune, and you are 
the man whom the stars have selected 
for me. Isn’t that disturbing to you?” 

Her eyes mocked him with their 
glancing points of brilliant expression. 
There was a certain strange allurement, 
a suggestion of interest in him that 
stirred Barry’s imagination against his 
will. He tried to laugh, but it sounded 
unsteady in his ears. His cigarette had 
gone out in his hand. He lighted a fresh 
one, avoiding her eyes as she leaned to- 
ward him, her back against the screen. 

“But I have been taught everything,” 
she went on calmly. ‘“Zaradi entertains 
very famous and powerful people here. 
Kali named me Naida, Pink Lotus 
Flower. After Zaradi has fulfilled his 
offices as host I dance—only for celeb- 
rities, for people whom he wishes to 
show great favor to. You were specially 
honored to-night.” 

“What have you been taught ?” Barry 
took refuge in a direct line of conversa- 
tion. 


“Everything that no woman should 
know,” she replied softly. “Or—wait; 
only the chosen women of the world. 
Caselli, the unfrocked priest, has taught 
me languages and politics. Zélie de 
Marigny, to whom the French ambas- 
sador is devoted, delights in teaching me 
She 
says the greatest women of the world 
have been the beloved ones of emperors 
and kings. 

“She has taught me history; how 
Semiramis lifted one corner of her veil 
as she gave the camels of the Assyrian 
king water, and he bought her from her 
father instantly and made her queen. 
He was very old. She stole his signet 
ring as he slept, and ordered him killed, 
and she reigned as the Great White 
Queen. Another whom I love 
Nyassa, bride of King Candaules. She 
was a desert girl. also. No man had 
seen her face but her father. The king 
permitted Gyges, captain of his guard, 
to look upon her beauty so that he might 


how to be a success as a woman. 


was 


be sure she was peerless among women. 
And you know what happened to him. 
Nyassa sent for Gyges next day, told 
him to kill the king or die himself by 


sundown. The earth was too small to 
hold two men who had looked upon her 
beauty. And I love the Greek women 
who ruled by love, but not Cleopatra. 
She was unethical.” 

Barry stared as she smoked with cool 
abstraction. 

“All this so that vou may be bought 
some day by the highest bidder,” he said 
curtly. “Possibly Kali or some other 
Arab merchant. You've got the wrong 
code for these days. 
other key to-day.” 

He checked himself. Why should he 
sit in this shadowy, unreal place, listen- 
ing to this girl unfold her thoughts, and 
wish to God he could save her from the 
sensuous, age-old sex formula thev were 
molding her life to. 

“Tf vou knew what the dead monk 
told me the hour before he died vonder 


Life’s set to an- 
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in the garden,” she said in almost a 
whisper, “perhaps you might buy me 
yourself, Barry. I like the sound of 
' name. I say it over and over. 
Batooka does not know the meaning of 
it, but I have heard it often before you 
came. You want to know? Not from 
Zaradi. No.” She laughed down at 
him. “From the fountain in the garden. 
It falls and says to me, ‘Bar-ree,’ like 
that. And when the bells sound very far 
off at sundown they say to me, ‘Bar- 
ree, very long and softly sweet, like 
that. And at twilight there is some 
bird that flies around in long, beautiful 
circles. I see it from the topmost ter- 
It flies high and then darts to- 
ward the river, and it calls to me, ‘Bar- 
ree, Bar-ree,’ very faint and far off, but 
I have heard it. You do not believe any 
of this, do you?” 

Batooka had waddled to the far end 
of the café. There was no sound but 
the light fall of water in the fountain. 
\bove her the awning of gold silk was 
thrown back to the vivid blue of the 
Egyptian night. The garden of the 
upper sent strange fragrance 
straying over them, perfume of dream- 
ing lilies that mingled with the incense 
smoldering in the squat, bronze dragon 
on Zaradi’s desk. 


your 


race. 


terrace 


Barry rose slowly, his eyes fixed on 
the girl above him. 

wk anything to-night,’’ he 
said between set teeth as he started to- 
ward her. 


believe 


Something sang whiningly above his 
shoulder from the gloom of the arched 
stone doorway behind him, escaped the 
girl as she swerved aside, and lodged 
in the carved fretwork of the Arabian 
screen. 

CHAPTER II. 
the curved, two- 

Along its glitter- 
ing surface ran peculiar characters, del- 
icately shaped like Syriac or Arabic. At 
Naida’s sharp cry he had emerged from 


Zaradi examined 
edged blade musingly. 
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the curving stairway that wound at one 
end of the room into his private quarters 
above. 

Barry heard his voice giving com- 
mands in rapid-fire Arabic. The lights 
in the narrow hanging lamps were ex- 
tinguished by the boy Haddad. Batooka 
hesitated near the girl, her crumpled lips 
parted in an alert grin of delighted cun- 
ning. After the lights went out Barry 
caught the patter of bare, running feet 
along the stone flags of the courtyard, 
headed for the doorway. He started 
after them, but felt the girl’s cool fingers 
clasp his wrist as she pressed close to 
him as if in dread. 

“Wait she whispered. 
not you they are after. 
for me. I am afraid.” 

It was exasperating, 


here,” “Tt is 


It was meant 


the silence, the 
smothering darkness in the long, narrow 
room, the suspense. He had flung one 
arm around the girl’s waist, holding her 
close to him. She yielded passively, her 
head back on his shoulder as she seemed 
to listen intently. 
her, and found himself resenting her 
leaving him without a word. What mys- 
tery had he become a part of, what hid- 
den menace of this city that bloomed be- 
side its mystical river like the rose- 
tipped lotus springing from the slime? 

There had been a chair near him, he 
remembered, a high-backed, carved 
He found it gropingly. It 
would make a weapon in case of a rush 
from the court into the upper room. 
3ut no further disturbance stole out of 
the fragrant night. He found himself 
standing alone except for the boy Had- 
dad. Batooka returned and relighted the 
single hanging lamp of perforated 
bronze that dangled above Zaradi’s desk 
on the dais. By itsfaint glow Barry 
saw the figure of the Mohammedan 
seated quietly at its customary place. 
He was watching him, and motioned 
Barry to join him. Batooka produced 
silver cigarette boxes set in turquoise, 
and several decanters of wine. 


Suddenly he missed 


Turkish one. 
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“Coffee, please,” said Barry. “You 
provide stirring entertainment, Zaradi.” 

His host smiled back at him benignly, 
his large brown eyes untroubled. 

“You have no enemies in Cairo, no?” 
he asked deferentially, as if the admis- 
sion of such were an ennobling trait in 
a stranger. 

“None that I know of. 
yesterday.” 

“Ah, yes. From Constantinople. I 
remember. With a letter from my good 
friend, Mantzon.” He unlocked a lower 
drawer in the cabinet of olivewood be- 
hind him, and drew out the exact mate 
to the dagger. 

“If you are interested, this is the 
knife found in the heart of the dead 
monk this morning. It is not an or- 
dinary knife, you will observe. It is the 
sacrificial knife used of old by priests 
for the slitting of the throats of goats 
or lambs.” 

Naida’s eyes watched him half mock- 
ingly as Barry bent his head over the 
characters along the thin blade. 

“What order did the 
from?” 

“A remnant of the Christian fanatics 
who dwell between the river and the sea. 
They are apart from the Copts, who 
have mingled with other races in Egypt 
and accepted the changed order. This 
group holds to the ancient rules and 
ritual of the old cenobites, the group 
that gathered around Anthony of 
Thebes, and made their home in the hid- 
den places of the desert. They hold to 
their secrets jealously even to-day. This 
girl Naida interested one of the young 
brothers who was visiting the city in dis- 
guise. He came here to my café, and 
was a fool like any other man when a 
beautiful female tempted him.” 

He held up his hand mildly at Naida’s 
hot protest. 

“Be still, my pearl amongst all women. 
They are all alike. They cannot be 
silent even when their own lives depend 
upon it. The third time he came here 


| landed here 


monk come 


he tried to induce her to go away with 
him, out of reach, into Europe, thence 
to America. Something he told to her, 
and for that they killed him.” 

He pressed a hidden bell beneath his 
foot. Batooka came reluctantly from 
the doorway behind the curtained re- 
cess. He gave her orders briefly, with 
no apparent interest in what he was say- 
ing. The old woman retorted in a tor- 
rent of curses, her arms upraised with 
fluttering finger tips over his head. 
Naida laughed delightedly, shutting her 
up with a sharp tap on the back of her 
head with her own finger tip. 

“She hates Zaradi when 
me,” she told Barry serenely. “I am 
to be shut up for nine days until the 
clamor and excitement over the dead 
monk dies down. Do not call to me in 
the moonlight, beloved owl, lest I put 
my head out of the window and a third 
knife fly at it. And if Zaradi tries to 
sell me to Kali, you will come and out- 
bid the brown pig, will you not? Ah, 
but you will not be here; I forget. You 
will be treading on the Countess Tava- 
rin’s shadow by the tombs of the kings. 
May she die a thousand deaths within 
the new Good night, my be- 
loved. The stars have whispered to me 
thy name since the beginning of the 
world.” 

She blew him a contemptuous kiss be- 
hind Zaradi’s placid shoulders, and 
passed out ahead of Batooka, a slender, 
silk-swathed figure, bare feet slipping in 
yellow satin French mules instead of 
Eastern sandals, and no bangled anklets 
jingling. 

Zaradi slid a box of cigarettes across 
the inlaid table, his eyes smilingly at- 
tentive to the eager response in Barry’s 
as they followed the disappearing form 
past the silken rug over the doorway. 

“You fall into our ways too soon, Mr. 
Braxton,” he said pleasantly. “You have 
only been here since yesterday, you say? 
One lives a lifetime overnight some- 
times. Are you amused ?” 


he abuses 


moon! 
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“Amused?” Barry lit up the thin, 
brown-wrapped Zerafe, and smiled back 
quickly. “I don’t know. I ran down 
for a few days on business, but looking 
for a good time, too. I’ve always wanted 
to see Egypt. And I’ve run into a mur- 
der mystery, a countess who asks me 
to find out about some royal emeralds 
in some mummy, and”—he hesitated 
slightly—‘“and your own very interesting 
program for wayfarers. Yes, I think I 
am amused.” 

Zaradi ignored the edge to his tone. 

“Countess Tavarin is very well known 
here for her love of rare jewels. She 
is a seeker after the unusual. It is the 
sparkle in life’s wine to her, that is all. 
A very beautiful and sensible woman, 
but she would try to intrigue the Prophet 
to get the jewel from his turban if it 
caught her fancy. Most women will 
sell their ears for a string of pearls 
larger than all other women own.” 

“And the monk?” Barry tilted his 
glass until the cognac left its are of 
golden oil along the rim. 

‘A boy roped too soon. 
freedom, saw Naida, and 
you?” 
with 


He smelled 
what would 

Zaradi’s hands saluted heaven 
plump, pink-shaded palms of 
deprecation. “They always send out one 
to spy upon another in these secret or- 
ders. He was drunk with passion, blab- 
bing promises out yonder on the moonlit 
terrace to entice the girl’s fancy. Naida 
laughed at him as she does at all men. 
Batooka led her back to retire, and the 
knife enlightened the young 
upon the folly of his ways. 
simple, you see. 


brother 
It is very 
\ll life is simple, and 
may be reduced in a few words to cer- 
tain equations: love, hate, revenge, am- 
bition. What else is there ?” 

“You think the knife was meant 
Naida?” lifted the 
weapon balancing _ it 
fingers. 


for 
curious 
in his 


Barry 
again, 
“Why ?” 

“Surely not for yourself. It is the 
women who intrigue and make trouble. 
The one who threw it aimed from the 
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entrance to the courtyard. He 
must, then, have passed through the 
street doorway and the coffee room. 
There is no other way to reach it. It 
is past twelve. The boy Haddad saw 
no one pass, so he says, but he is a 
Syrian and a born liar.” He smiled back 
at Barry with arch benignity. “How 
long do you linger in Cairo, Mr. Brax- 
ton?” 

“About a week, I suppose.” Barry 
met his glance with curiosity and a more 
enlightened interest than he had felt at 
first. 

Zaradi’s face was different from the 
usual mask of the Oriental, in that it 
showed humor glinting behind its im- 
passivity. The wizard of Cairo, Mant- 
zon had called him once. Barry spoke 
abruptly, following his impulse to weigh 
Zaradi with his own doubts: 

“What know about 
Mantzon ?” 

“He is 


satisfy you.” 


lower 


do you Henri 
friend. That should 
The large brown eyes did 
not abate one flicker of serenity. “He is 
a very reliable, trustworthy person, I 
believe.” 

“Oh, cut it,” Barry said uneasily. 
“Listen, Zaradi, I don’t know a thing 
about him except as we met casually in 
friends’ houses the past seven months. 
He gave me an awkward impression. 
He’s too willing to be accommodating, 
if you get what I mean. When a man 
goes out of his way a hundred times to 
do you a favor you wonder what his 
game is. Is he an Arab?” 

“No. From Anatolia, a Turk with an 
\merican training. He has spent many 
years in your land. His mother was a 
French Babette Vaudry. He 
was a rug exporter for years. Now he 
is rich, and would be considered a savant, 
a connoisseur of art, a good fellow, what 
you wish. He is cursed with unbridled 


your 


actress, 


curiosity and, as you say, too much 


for his friends. But other- 
wise he is entitled to his place in the 
sun, like you and myself.” Zaradi waited 


solicitude 
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expectantly, but Barry smoked in si- 
lence, his eyes half closed as he squinted 
up at the strip of skv beyond the silk 
awning. 

“You must not permit these happen- 
ings here in Cairo to mislead your mind 
with fantasy, my friend,” he went on. 
“I assure you, life flows in easy chan- 
nels here, if one has the good taste and 
discretion to mind one’s own affairs 
strictly. I will warn you about one 
weakness. You are on the qui vive, 
seeking an affaire d’amour. Now, wait, 
please. I shall keep Naida shut up for 
nine days. If you can dispose as easily 
of your beautiful countess with the 
penchant for royal emeralds, you may 
get back to Constantinople with the 
same pair of shoes on your feet that you 
left in. Otherwise, I warn you freely. 

“There is a substratum of life hidden 
here in Cairo that it is best no foreigner 
interferes with. We are a separate peo- 
ple. We do not like outside tampering 
with our affairs. We have fought for 


dear life since the war closed, with the 
Allies ripping away one member after 


another of our very body. Now the 
voice of Islam calls to her own, as a 
mother cries to her children for succor. 
You are young and inexperienced. You 
should never have been sent here at this 
time. I am called Zaradi the Just. I 
give to you, my boy, the full benefit of 
that title. Go back to your own land. 
Meddle not in that which has no turning 
aside for such as you or your race. You 
may play with petty strategy and diplo- 
macy, but no statecraft in the world to- 
day can stem the flood of brotherhood. 
Blood to blood, each to each, the world 
over the call goes forth. 
time to be living in.” 

His lips parted in a smile of perfect 
bonhomie, humor. His tone had never 
been raised from its low-pitched, courte- 
ous note. Barry rose restlessly, crushed 
the half-burned cigarette under his heel 
on the floor. 

“Thanks, but T will stay as long as it is 


It is a good 


necessary. One may purchase cther 
shoes, you know.” 

He smiled at Zaradi as he paid his bill, 
returned the latter's low bow and easy 
gesture of farewell with a nod, and made 
his way out. As he came to the low- 
ceiled, deserted shop he passed an Arab 
just descending the three steps from the 
street. To Barry he resembled other 
lean, stately, aloof forms he had en- 
countered in the native quarter, somber- 
eyed, latent majesty lurking behind the 
indolent movements. But as he walked 
down the Street of the Pomegranates, 
Kali, owner of the rich Fashnayat cara- 
van, paused to look after him, registering 
on his memory the face and figure of the 
American. 

CHAPTER III. 

On reaching his hotel, Barry found a 
note awaiting him from the Countess 
Tavarin. It was after one, he noticed, 
but he felt no inclination to sleep. There 
came a throbbing cadence of dance mu- 
sic from the casino beyond the palm- 
fringed court. He tore open the en- 
velope, standing to read it in the light at 
the broad veranda steps. It was char- 
acteristic of her, he thought, catching the 
message at a glance. 
see the native dancers at the 

Will you take me there after 
JACQUELINE TAVARIN. 


I wish to 
Café l’Orient. 
midnight ? 

It fitted in with his mood. Turning 
back to the desk, he sent up word to 
the countess that he had returned, and 
would meet her in twenty minutes, as 
soon as he had changed to evening dress. 
His trunk had arrived, he found on 
reaching his room. After the unsettling 
effect of Zaradi’s warnings it was re- 
assuring to unlock it, throw it open, and 
find his leather portfolio locked and safe. 
He had placed the sealed envelope in it. 
rather than trust it in his own coat pock- 
ets during the shifting journey. 

As he handled the slim object it oc- 
curred to him wrong and foolish to trust 
so momentous an issue to the hazard of 
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a one-man job. Several copies should 
have been made, two or three men sent, 
all strangers to each other. If one died 
or failed to make good, the other two 
might win out.. He dallied with the idea 
musingly. 3ut then there were three 
chances of the secret message falling 
into strange hands; this way, only one. 
He hesitated at replacing the letter in the 
leather case. The telephone rang lightly. 
Madame la comtesse was quite ready. 
Would he be delayed much longer ? 

He slipped the letter back into one 
pocket of the case, locked it in the trunk, 
and went down to join the countess. Of 
all the varied types of women whom he 
had met since his arrival in the East, he 
had felt the least responsibility toward 
her. She made no demands upon his 
emotions, and yet stimulated him men- 
tally with her rare gift of responsive- 
ness. 

He had met her first, he remembered, 
at a supper party given by Mantzon for 
a few friends. Among other 
women that night, she had the brilliance 
and clarity of a diamond. 


something 


chosen 


There was 
her 
from restraint. He had 
heard of her wealth and assured posi- 
tion with the foreign set. She had told 
him she expected to go on to Cairo with 
a friend, and would probably see him 
there in a few days. 


boyishly autocratic in 


utter freedom 


The afternoon of his arrival he had 
seen her having tea at one of the tables 
in the hotel garden. She was with an- 
other woman—English, he found 
when he joined them later. 

Lady 


out 


Harriet Edenham was middle- 
aged, athletic, blessed with a fine, roseate 
complexion and 


a melodious speaking 
voice, 


She had chatted of her African 
explorations while Jacqueline Tavarin 
listened with a slight smile, her eves 
missing their sweeping 
Barry. admired 


nothing in 
scrutiny of the gardens. 


the thoroughbred grooming the countess 
displayed, her blond hair brushed to 
natural glossiness like satin, her clear, 
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delicately veined flesh easily coloring 
when she was interested or excited, her 
widely set blue eyes with their trick of 
disconcerting frankness in 
one. 


observing 


She came to meet him now, dressed 
in filmy black georgette over silver, a 
long rope of emeralds around her neck. 
Her full-length cape of Chinese em- 
broidered velvet hung loosely from her 
shoulders. She nodded to him 
lessly® 

“Where have you been? 


care- 


Cruising in 
forbidden areas? But it doesn’t matter 
if weare late. After midnight they have 
special dancers. ‘There is a Toureg, a 
man, very sensational, who dances al- 
most nude on naked swords. After 
listening to Harriet all the afternoon, I 
need thrilling diversion. What did you 
find to-night that was interesting? 
You’ve been somewhere that left you 
tasty memories. Tell me.” 

He hesitated at telling her all that 
had happened at the café of Zargdi, but 
her query brought back vividly what 
Naida and the Turk had told him about 
her. Deftly, diverting her with a ques- 
tion, he led her into another current of 
thought. Had she heard of the new dis- 
covery at the Tombs of the Kings? A 
mummy of a girl stuffed with ancient 
trinkets and ornaments? She laughed. 

“T mean real jewels, worth one’s trou- 
ble. 
Paris, They 
had into the desert below 
Lake Meeris after some old buried treas- 
ure. They had found an Arab who pro- 
fessed to know the way and the place. 


I met two Americans this year in 
on their way back home. 
down 


gone 


Emeralds big as amulets, oblong, set in 
dull, beaten gold, they said. They had 
belonged once upon a time to Rhodopis, 
the greedy little beauty that Cheops 
loved. What a stupid world it would be, 
were it not for the caprices of the be- 
loved women of the ages, wouldn’t it?” 

Jarry found his attention caught with 
a jerk at her words, so similar to those 
of Naida, the dancing girl. 
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“Anyway, they did not get the jew- 
els,” the countess continued happily. 
“One had his tongue slit; the other lost 
both ear lobes, poor thing. But they 
told me of the place, somewhere be- 
tween the river and the sea.” 

Zaradi’s words came back to him: 
“Between the river and the sea,” where 
some sect or brotherhood of asceties had 
their abode. 

“This is the place.” 

She led the way, seeming familiar 
with her ground, as they turned under 
an archway, into a stone-built corridor. 
Following the lead of faint, throbbing 
music, they emerged, past a heavy rug 
curtain, into the interior of the café. It 
was like the heart of a Mexican opal in 
its deep-toned richness of decoration. A 
crimson-and-gold ibis stalked moodily 
about among flat lotus leaves in an onyx 
pool, The head waiter, a tall young 
Turk, resembled one whom Barry re- 
called seeing at a New York night resort. 


He wondered if they had learned to set 
the stage here to catch novelty seekers. 


The countess moved with assurance, 
choosing a table well toward the front, 
oblivious to the glances that followed 
them. 

“Lady Edenham is over there with 
some English friends, if you feel that I 
am leading you in strange ways,” she 
said, with a little smile. ‘Do you like 
it here? It is your first visit, is it not? 
I am always drawn back to Cairo by 
some peculiar attraction. The city rests 
me, or perhaps it is the nearness of the 
desert that brings surety and peace, wide 
spaces where one may lose old selves. 
You are fortunate to find yourself or- 
dered here at this particular hour, when 
the Pan-Islam movement makes this the 
dynamic center of unrest.” 

Barry gave their order before reply- 
ing, his mind shifting over causes at the 
direct line she was taking. Drake had 
given him to understand his mission was 
secret, that only Raversham knew why 
he was being sent to Cairo, yet Zaradi 


had intimated his own knowledge of his 
reasons for being there, and now the 
countess took him at once into a curious 
intimacy of thought, as though they two 
were united by some tacit understanding, 
She seemed to catch at his annoyance, 
and continued smoothly : 

“IT have known Harriet Edenham 
since she was a girl. She is Raversham’s 
sister, and is waiting to see him here, 
When I recognized you in the gardens 
this afternoon, I put two and two to- 
gether, and guessed you had been sent 
to meet him. Mantzon told me, also, 
that you had been selected for a very 
complimentary commission. — Harriet 
liked you at first sight. She has prom- 
ised to take me with her into the desert. 
She is after black lions, and I want the 
emeralds of Rhodopis. Women are 
shallow, aren’t they, easily satisfied with 
externals in life. At least we are con- 
crete in our desires, where you men 
gamble with destinies. I wish you were 
free to go with us, as I told you this 
afternoon.” 

Relieved at her swerve back to fam- 
iliar ground, Barry relaxed. The affair 
at Zaradi’s had put his nerves on edge. 
He was ready to see intrigue and mys- 
tery in everything, he told himself. 
Black lions and emerald loot planted his 
feet firmly on an Egypt that he knew. 
What part of the desert would they 
travel to to find them ?” 

“Harriet hesitates.” She shrugged 
slim shoulders dubiously. “She says, 
if her brother insists it is too dangerous 
for us to go into the interior, she will 
wait here until things blow over. The 
lions are near Lake Nygani, twelve days’ 
journey from here—more, if we failed 
to get our natives together promptly. 
And my emeralds are ever more uncer- 
tain. They are part of a great treasure 
saved from the loot of Alexandria. 
Some holy and hustling brothers, seizing 
the auspicious moment, escaped with 
some of the most precious loot wat- 
ranted to ensnare the souls of men. They 
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saved it from the reaching paws of 
Islam, and hid the whole thing some- 
where down around the Theban cliffs 
between the river and the sea, where 
grand old St. Anthony was fighting the 
devil all by his lonesome. That is the 
story, as I heard it from the lad with the 
slit ears. Pity they had not slit his 
tongue, isn’t it?” 

Barry heard her with the curious 
sense of unreality stealing over him 
again. The dead monk found in Zara- 
di’s garden had come from the sect that 
made their dwelling somewhere in the 
cliffs between the river and the sea. With 
a deliberate attempt to unmask the doubt 
in his own mind and make it-face the 
light, he told the countess all that had 
happened to him that night in the Street 
of the Pomegranates. 

She listened quietly, checking him 
once as their waiters placed Turkish 
sweetmeats anl liqueurs before them. 
Her eyes were blue as turquoise, he 
thought, a changeable blue like the sea. 
She did not look at him as she listened, 
but watched the Toureg dancer, who had 
stepped out into the circle below them, 
1 bronze, living statue of gleaming flesh 
and quivering sinews, muscles that rip- 
pled nervously beneath the taut skin. 
Cymbals crashed and broke down whin- 
ingly at the mounting, insistent beat of 
the native drums when he stepped be- 
tween the naked, crossed blades of the 
swords and began his dance. 

tarry ceased speaking to watch also. 
Only the eyes of the woman beside him 
betrayed the effect of the barbaric en- 
semble upon her as she smoked quietly, 
half turning in her chair to see the 
Toureg. 

Men 
had risen in their chairs as the lights 
were lowered. <A _ strange, disturbing 
tension seized on Barry like a contagion 
caught from the hidden thoughts of 
those about him. The man like 


lalking had ceased in the café. 


was 


some reincarnation of all suppressed, 
primitive desires of brute man, of resist- 
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less lust and rapine seized and charac- 
terized in the mad, unrestrained dance he 
was doing. 

Lady Edenham was regarding the 
scene with cool, appraising eyes, her el- 
bows on the table, smoking placidly. 
She had smiled over at Barry once, with 
a slight nod of recognition. As the man 
fell prone to the ground and was car- 
ried out, apparently unconscious, by four 
young blacks, she beckoned to him to 
join her party with the countess, 

“Not so bad, was it?” she said pleas- 
antly. “I have seen the same thing done 
very much better, however, out among 
the tribesmen. This fellow was really 
very restrained in comparison, probably 
in our honor, but he missed the aborig- 
inal symbolism that is the excuse for 
these dances. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Braxton ?” 

Her even, cultured tone brought him 
back to the key of the moment, even 
while his blood still warned him of the 
affinity between this native and some- 
thing dormant in his own nature. 

“Tt was like a devilish challenge, to 
me,’ said the countess lightly. ‘What 
if they all get loose some day, and civ- 
ilization gets its neck wrung? We're in 
the minority, after all. He was like a 
symbol to me of that something that is 
running in the blood of mankind to-day 
everywhere, crying out for expression, 
the leashed monster of our lower selves, 
That woman in black and white, Harriet, 
is Zélie de Marigny. Isn’t she like a 
sketch in La Vie?” 

Barry followed her glance. This, 
then, was one of Naida’s teachers, this 
woman who half lounged on her table, 
negligent of scrutiny, her narrow, long- 
lashed eves half closed, her fingers dec- 
orated with rings to the knuckles. She 
was thin to attenuation, graceful as a 
single Japanese curved line, a study in 
black and white against the vivid color- 
ing of the arabesque walls about her. 

“This place always makes me think of 
high-tide line along a shore. Flotsam 
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and jetsam left by. many tides,” Lady 
Edenham remarked musingly. ‘They 
say she is much to blame for France’s 
policy here. She hates England because 
her first admirer was an Englishman. 
Simple. The so-called good women of 
the world have foolishly side-stepped se- 
cret politics, and left them to the jug- 
gling machinations of women beloved 
by statesmen. I think we're doing the 
thing a bit better to-day. Mr. Braxton, 
who are those people at the second table 
along the back tier? I think they know 
you.” 

Barry turned, his brain in a tumult 
of conflicting theories. There was a 
stir among all the groups in the place 
as the lights went up. He found the 
party she had designated, and started 
from his chair eagerly. 
mistake. 


There was no 
Tom Hays, whom he had be- 
lieved to be in Washington, waved one 
hand to him. Peggie, his wife, smiled a 
welcome, and next to her was a tall, 
blond American girl who met his gaze 
for one single instant, and turned away 
as if he had been a complete stranger. 

“Do you her ?” the 
countess interestedly. “Perfect profile, 
hasn’t she?” 


know asked 


“T—I am engaged to be married to 
her,” stammered Barry. 
mond Hays.” 


“That’s Rosa- 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the way back to the hotel Barry 
found himself listening to the countess 
with a detached, baffled mind. Tom and 
his wife had been delighted to meet him. 
Rosamond, on the contrary, had met his 
eyes with a level, challenging glance and 
silent lips. 

“You know, Barry,” Peggie had whis- 
pered as he bent over her during the 
few moments he had with them before 
leaving the café, “I’m afraid you have 
some explaining to do. 
thinks ig 

“You'll kindly keep out of it, Peg,” 


Rosamond 


Rosamond had interposed curtly. 
interpret my own thoughts.” 

“T will wait for you in the gardens 
after breakfast.” Barry had been as 
distant and uncompromising as herself, 
since she chose to condemn him without 
a hearing, without his even knowing for 
what he was condemned. 


“Tl 


As he stepped 
aside for them to pass, Tom had given 
him an understanding look. 

“See you at the hotel to-night, Barry.” 

The countess regarded him with 
amused, curious eyes as they left the 
café just behind Lady Edenham’s party. 

“She is not overjoyed to find you 
here with me, no?” she asked. “Yet why 
not? Your conduct has been exemplary, 
I should say. You have not been sur- 
We were 
merely sight-seers like themselves. Still, 
all women are like that. If you belong 
to them by prior right of conquest, then 
they prefer to think of you as being al- 


prised in any indiscretion. 


ways miserable when you are away from 
them. And you did not appear misera- 
ble to-night, Barry?” 

Jarry’s face failed to reveal any sen- 
timent or opinion. 

“T enjoyed the evening immensely,” 
he said. 

“Did you? IT wonder.” She gmiled up 
at his grave young face in the half light 
of the outer their hotel. 
“Your mind is still coasting air lanes, 


stairway at 
chasing fugitive To-mor- 
row you will be dogging the heels of this 
tall, very Amer- 
ican, who intends to marry you. And 


impressions. 
sel f-p ssessed young 


when shall I see vou again ?” 

As they reached the lift in the palm- 
bordered corridor, he stopped beside her, 
smiling into her questioning eyes. 

“Whenever I am lucky enough to get 
the chance. I may return to Con- 
stantinople on short notice, though, if 
you are going into the desert after your 
black -lions.” 

“Raversham is due to-morrow night. 
I must see you again before he arrives— 
alone. I know I can be of service to 
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you, if you will let me, and I can’t bear 
to have you fail in this, Barry.” She 
leaned slightly toward him, her voice 
pitched very low. “The older men, 
Mantzon and his friends, wish you to 
fail, intend that you shall. Do not go 
near Zaradi’s place again, do you hear? 
Come into the desert with us after you 
have seen Raversham, will you?” 

“I’m due back this week, awfully 
sorry, countess.” He smiled down at 
her, cheerfully noncommittal. 

“You're trying to be elusive with me 
and very self-sufficient,” she said. “You 
say, in effect, ‘Leave me alone. I have 
something most important to accomplish. 
I may not dally over mummy emeralds 
or black lions. 


sions.’ 


I make my own occa- 
Very good. As you like.” She 
shrugged her white shoulders, half turn- 
ing from him. 

“You're laughing at me,” he accused. 

“Why not?” She gave him one hand 
lingeringly. “Come and talk with me 
to-morrow at eleven after you have mol- 
lified your tall, blond sweetheart.” 

\fter she had gone, he found himself 
in a vaguely irritated state of mind. She 
was also young, he argued. Why should 
she adopt the mature air with him of 
secre; censor over the acts of a rampant 
cherub. He strolled into the lounge 
and found Tom waiting for him, smok- 
ing over a batch of newspapers from 
home, 

“You're playing double dummy, old 
dear, aren’t you?” he asked pleasantly 
when Barry dropped into the seat next 
to him. “Rosamond has gone to bed 
with her boots on, spurred and ready for 
the enemy, so to speak. Just exactly 
what do vou mean by desecrating— 
that’s the word Peg and she are using— 
desecrating the holy bond of plighted 
troth by fooling around with all the wild 
women in Cairo when you have every 
reason to believe that vour future wife 
is in Washington, D. C?” 

“Give 


me a decent cigar.” Barry 


spoke feelingly. “That was the Countess 
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Tavarin | was with, friend and guest 
of Lady Harriet Edenham.” 

“Oh, but it’s not her they’re making 
trouble over,” protested Hays mildly, 
regarding the ash on his own half-con- 
sumed cigar with intent interest. “It’s 
the other one.” 

“IT don’t know exactly what you're 
talking about.” There was a tired edge 
to Barry’s tone. 

“Well, it’s this way. 
late. 


We came in 
Had engaged rooms at Shép- 
heard’s, but Peg wanted to come here. 
I saw your name on the register, and 
went up to let you know we were here. 
Rosamond was crazy to see you; had a 
notion of surprising you with the glori- 
ous shock of her unexpected presence. 
Your room’s on the same floor as mine, 
only about half a mile around the cor- 
ner. She insisted on going with me. 
Peg happened to be dressing. I knocked 
on your door, heard somebody moving 
around—closing a window, I think— 
and went in, thinking of course it was 
you. And that’s all. We both saw her.” 

Barry eyed him with deep interest. 
his mind scouting to Zaradi’s café and 
the girl he had last seen there. 

“There’s nobody in my room,” he 
protested. “I’ve been out all the eve- 
ning, anyway.” 

“Don’t get me wrong. Barry.” The 
other’s tone was easy and moderate. 
“The East is the East. I’ve been com- 
ing over here once a year for the past 
twelve years, and I know how it gets 
you. But you keep to the native quar- 
ter in that sort of thing. You don’t 
bring them here. for instance.” 

“T never brought any one here,” 
said quietly. “It’s all 
mix-up, Tom. I 


3arrv 
damned 
Come 


some 
like it. 
on up with me now, will you? 
to you that I’m right.” 


don’t 


I'll prove 


Hays followed him upstairs in silence, 
the 
had 
trip cover- 
ing the large tobacco centers of the Fast. 


a smile deepening the 
corners of his 


wrinkles at 
mouth He 
come to Cairo on his vearl 


close 
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Peg and Rosamond had insisted on ac- 
companying him, merely to allow his sis- 
ter the opportunity of seeing her fiancé 
at Constantinople. It had been a wel- 
come surprise to find him staying at the 
same hotel here in Cairo, but the dis- 
covery in his rooms of a young and star- 
tlingly attractive native girl had shaken 
even Tom’s belief in another man’s right 
to his own code of living. 

He waited, however, until they had 
reached Barry’s rooms. Apparently 
nothing had been disturbed. Barry 
passed into the small inner bedroom, and 
opened up his steamer trunk. Both the 
trunk and leather portfolio were locked 
as he had left them. He unlocked the 
latter, and drew out the long, narrow 
official envelope, sealed twice at the end. 
Grinning with relief, he sat back on his 
heels, looking up at Tom. 

“It’s all right. Nothing’s missing. 
Maybe they’ve got native servants here, 
chambermaids——” 

“Do they use the windows as exits 
and look like Gautier’s idea of an 
Egyptian houri?’’ Hays crossed to the 
window and opened the shutters wide. 
Outside stretched a narrow balcony cov- 
ered with heavy, clambering vines. 
Above and below were similar balconies 
before each window. Below lay the gar- 
dens, shadowy mysteries of the night, 
silent, fragrant, beneath the tall poin- 
settia trees bending under mantles of 
crimson stars. “Some one has climbed 
down here from the upper balcony,” he 
said. ‘‘Who’s got the suite above this?” 

“Lady Edenham. 
cion.” 

“Nobody is 
women. 
this out.” 
“What are 
way ?” 

“Official business.” 

“T see. Tell me how long you’ve been 
in Cairo, the places you’ve been to, and 
the people you have met.” 

Barry recounted briefly but connect- 


She’s above suspi- 


these days, especially 
Listen to me, and let’s smoke 
He took the nearest chair. 


you down here for, any- 


edly his experience since his arrival, giv- 


ing full details of the happenings at 
Zaradi’s. 

“Who sent you there?” asked Hays 
keenly. : 

“Fellow named Mantzon; wealthy ex- 
rug-importer whom | met in Con- 
stantinople; friend of Drake and every- 
body worth knowing ; Henri Mantzon.” 

“T don’t know him by name, but he 
sounds like one of the private clearing 
houses on this Near East deviltry. They 
are littering Europe with them. This 
man Zaradi I do know. He was under 
suspicion in the last Nationalist uprising. 
Zoralyi Pasha escaped into the desert, 
but Zaradi is his eyes here in Cairo. 
You've been right at the switch in this 
movement, and I'll bet you don’t know 
any of the wires they’re tapping.” 

“T’ve been training for exactly this 
sort of thing for seven months, you 
know, under R. C. Drake,” Barry said 
with “T'd have been 
shipped back home in a week if he hadn’t 
believed I was there.” 

“All right.” Tom smiled back at him 
knowingly. ‘Now listen to me. Eng- 
land’s blocked the Darda- 
nelles, hasn't she? But what about 
Africa? How about Asia? A Turk’s 
not the man you have to watch in this 
movement. Your Turk is a usurper to 
the Arab. The Arab fights from relig- 
ious frenzy; the Turk is a political op- 
portunist. But they’re all Mussulmen 
under the hide. This thing that’s creep- 
ing over white man’s land down here 
like flood tide means every Moham- 
medan in Africa, Asia, Europe, all over 
the world, but Egypt will play the re- 
The hot- 
Jarry, but the fire signals 


some _ reserve. 


Turkey on 


serves when the hour strikes. 
bed lies here, 
are ready to light on every oasis in the 
desert. Drake’s a man with a 
big vision, but he can’t do a hell of a 
lot, with the States doing their usual 
coquettish and hesitant act, dallying with 
this question as if it were a county cam- 
paign issue.” 


wise 
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“Our office is to stabilize commercial 
conditions,’ Barry stated firmly. “It’s 
none of our business, these religious re- 
actions.” 

“There spoke your daddy, not you,” 
retorted Hays sharply. “You're young, 
and, whether you know it or not, you be- 
long to the growing majority of civilized 
humanity that is asking itself enlighten- 
ing questions on the causes of war, the 
trickery of a false patriotism that bases 
its ideals on commercialized hatred of its 
neighbors. And, me, Barry, 
we're beginning to measure the net re- 
sult and hunt for the fire bugs.” 

3arry listened moodily, the advice of 
Zaradi recurring to his mind. Islam, 
too, had her place in the sun. What 
immutable law might be set so that each 
race and people could be assured faith 
and justice from thelr neighbors? 
Class honor, fair play, the law of the 
pack, of the hive, the unwritten law of 
brotherhood that sounded the dominant 


strain 


believe 


in the new symphony of living, 
each suggested itself as the way out. 

He felt himself apart alike from Hays’ 
concrete argument, and Drake’s vision 
f abstract justice. The 
view cf world happenings 


bird’s-eye 
fascinated 
as it had since his arrival in Con- 
stantinople. He found himself respond- 
ing with a curious sympathy and fellow- 
ship to the cries of all: Christian, Mo- 
hammedan, Jew, Japanese. 
What was it he had balanced often in 
his mind at college, the Malthusian argu- 
ment: too many children, not enough of 
old and butter to go 
around, races that must spread out and 
colonize or perish? Something there 
must be bevond Tom’s argument, some- 
thing in the right to live. Was not this 
at the bottom of the whole unhealthy, 
teeming mass of irritated humanity? 
Hays’ voice recalled him sharply. He 
held out something in his hand that he 
had just picked up from beneath the 
edge of the couch which stood between 
the windows. It was a small yellow 


him. 


Russian, 


bread 


rood 
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satin French mule, edged in gold lace 
and pearls. 

“The clock must have struck for Cin- 
derella,” said Hays with a close-lipped 
grin. 

Barry stared at the evidence in dead 
silence and amazement, his hands 
plunged deep in his pockets, his hair 
tousled to a crest of unrest. Naida had 
been there in his rooms during his ab- 
sence, since the time when he had last 
seen her at the upper terrace of the 
café. Also, she must have been startled 
by the appearance of Rosamond and 
Hays, and had made a hurried exit by 
way of the window, losing the satin mule 
in her flight. Yet why, he reasoned 
quickly, would she venture out at night 
with such absurd footgear on? It was 
some distance from the hotel down to 
the old part of town where the Street 
of the Pomegranates meandered, 

Without telling Hays his suspicions, 
he examined the balcony himself while 
Tom watched him. The climbing vines 
were strong enough to support his own 


weight, he found out. They clung in a 


great flower-starred net over the garden 
side of the hotel. 
easy for the girl to have reached his 


It would have been 
from the room above or 
from the first floor, a few feet above 
the ground. Lady Edenham occupied 
the upper suite, he knew. The Countess 
Tavarin was next to her on that floor. 

It would have been easier, he thought, 
for Naida to have passed through the 
deserted gardens and reached his room 
from the balcony below. Yet he could 
not find any reason for her coming to 
him at that hour, unless she had escaped 
from Zaradi’s nine-day sentence of im- 
prisonment in a fit-of dare-deviltry. Cu- 
riosity might have brought her adventur- 
ing to the English quarters, if she had 
been of any other race, but, knowing the 
Arab women and their preference for 
sequestration, he could not guess why 
she should have eluded the vigilance of 
Batooka or Zaradi. 


room either 
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“You can hunt out there all night,” 
said Hays from within, “and get no 
nearer the truth. I’ve got to leave you. 
It’s nearly two-thirty, and Peg will be 
waiting for me with a thousand ques- 
tions, I think this is the simple low- 
down on the whole jam, Barry. Islam 
wants the secret word that you are car- 
rying to England from America. You 
can be sure that every Mussulman who 

yas needed, along the route from the 

minute you left the Porte, knows why 
you are here, and has been com- 
mandeered to harass and impede you at 
every turn, so you'll fail. If you want 
to give me those papers, I'll keep them 
for you until Raversham gets here. 
They'll let me alone. If they get you, 
[ll see that they are delivered into his 
own hands,” 

“Thanks,” Barry smiled. 
through myself, Tom. 
ders. 
don't 


“T’ll see it 
Drake’s own or- 
All I ask of you is this: if you 
see me around when Raversham 
gets here, do all you can to find me. [ll 
let you know, if I can, whatever hap- 
pens.” 

“Why don’t you change your room 
now? Got a gun?” 


Barry nodded, enjoying the puzzled, 
anxious look in Hays’ eyes. 


“Don’t worry over me. If it’s the way 
you say, and they want the Drake letter, 
they'll get me, wherever I go. I'll stay 
here. It’s only one night more.” 

“For fear she may 
back?”’ asked Hays. 
your own affair. If you want me, I’m in 
two hundred and sixteen.” He stood 
with his hand on the doorknob, weigh- 
ing Barry musingly. ‘Don’t believe any 
»f these women, not one of them: your 
little native girl, or this countess, not 
even Raversham’s sister.” 

Barry laughed at him, and 
locked the door after his visitor. Wait- 
ing long enough to be certain that Hays 
had reached his own rooms, he picked 
up the yellow satin mule with fingers 
that thrilled to the touch of anything 


decide to come 
“All right. It’s 


closed 
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that had been so close to her, so sym- 
bolic, too, of the strange, facetlike con- 
tradictions he had discovered in the girl 
Naida’s character. 

Its edge was bordered in delicate, 
gold-thread lace and tiny pink rosebuds, 
The toe was a lattice work of seed 
pearls; the absurdly high, frail Louis 
heel was covered in gold brocade. He 
wondered if the Frenchwoman, Zélie de 
Marigny, had given them to her. And 
at the thought he remembered all she 
had told him. She had full data on 
royal favorites. The beloved women of 
the ages, the countess had called them, 
Did Naida wear these exquisite, costly 
trifles, he wondered, because they grati- 
fied some hidden longing in her own na- 
ture? She had left off every piece of 
the customary Arab girl’s trinket jew- 
elry, the anklets, bracelets, necklaces, the 
headband of gold coins. But she had ex- 
ploited the earrings of the mummy with 
grave pride. 

He lifted the slipper to his lips, kissing 
the tiny point of the toe. Inside he felt 
a slight resistance to the pressure, the 
faintest crush of paper. He drew it out, 
a slip of thin rice paper folded many 
times, and read eagerly the message she 
had left for him. 


I have come,. beloved owl, and find you 
have too many golden keys to your heart 
of hearts. Yet the river flows by the House 
of Stars, and I wait patiently, as one must 
who deals with fools. 


CHAPTER V. 


He rose restlessly, pacing the floor, 
seized with a desire to go questing forth 
into the sleeping city, down into the na- 
tive quarters, to stand again in the 
Street of the Pomegranates below the 
garden of Zaradi, and see her face gaz- 
ing down at him, tempting, taunting, re- 
mote. 

Shutting off his light, he half swung 
over the iron railing of the balcony. It 
was amazingly easy, he found, gripping 
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the intertwined strands of the vine, to 
lower himself to the first floor. He tried 
it once, pulling himself up again to his 
own windows, thrilled at the thought of 
Naida trying to reach him by the same 
route. It stirred his imagination, the 
mental picture of her there in his rooms 
waiting to see him, for what reason? 
Supposing, he asked himself, she had 
come there to him as a last resort, find- 
ing herself in some unescapable peril. 
She had given him a suggestion of this 
in their last talk together, that the flung 
knife had been intended for herself, not 
for him, that Zaradi had his own mo- 
tives for using her as a magnet to at- 
tract the senses and caution of those 
whom he wished to use in his own pup- 
pet dance. 

Yet it was more than the mere zest 
of a new adventure which drew him ir- 
resistibly back to her. From the first 
moment of their meeting, Barry had 
been dangerously aware of the spark of 
contact, the intangible something which 
had seemed to hold them together that 
first night in the darkness when she had 
turned to him for protection from the 
unseen menace that had threatened her. 

The memory of her head as it had 
rested back on his shoulder, the strange, 
subtle perfume of her hair as it had 
brushed his cheek and lips—recalling all 
this now, he asked himself why should 
he not take up the hidden challenge of 
her message to him, and follow her to 
the House of Stars. 

The very sound of the name stirred 
the imagination, fired his determination 
and longing to see her again, to find out 
why she had paid him the secret visit, 
in spite of Hays’ warning. He stepped 


back into his dressing room to change 
his evening clothes for less conspicuous 
garb, and suddenly the trunk caught his 
eye, a mute, but effective, reminder of 
his obligation to Drake and Raversham. 

What if he were to get into some trou- 


was 
His mes- 


ble down in the native quarter, 
killed, thrown into the river? 
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sage would never be delivered. Per- 
haps, he thought, this might be their plan 
—Zaradi, Mantzon, and those behind 
them in the Islam movement against 
America and England—to trap him with 
the lure of a girl’s beauty and cause him 
to betray his trust. It was a trick as 
old as the history of nations. Yet he 
doubted, for no reason excepting his 
faith in Naida herself, in the silent ap- 
peal of her eyes, the unspoken con- 
fession on her lips when the knife had 
been thrown. Something she had 
longed to tell him, he felt sure, some- 
thing connected with the dead monk in 
the garden. Had she come to his room 
at the hotel to open her lips and tell 
him this, perhaps before Zaradi would 
shut her up for nine days as he had 
threatened to do? 

He undressed, slipped on a bath robe, 
and stretched out on the couch in the 
outer room. There was no light except 
the two long oblongs of luminous blue, 
where the windows opened wide to the 
night sky. He smoked restlessly, di- 
vided between his duty and his desiré to 
see Naida, his fear that she might be in 
danger and had turned to him for help. 

He dozed off into a sleep, how long he 
could not have told. As he opened his 
eyes he found himself listening, every 
nerve taut as a hauled-up brake. He 
knew there was another human being be- 
sides himself in the room, Feigning 
sleep, he lay motionless, and the noise 
came once more, a strange, soft, sliding 
sound along the bare, polished floor of 
inlaid woods. It came directly from 
beneath the couch on which he lay. 
Barry put out one hand in the dark- 
ness, and it came in contact with flesh, 
slippery, naked, moist. 

With one leap, he had flung himself 
out of bed astride the crawling body, 
his fingers gripping the strained, lean 
throat. Hands were flung up in sup- 
plication, not menace. Twisting the 
head back, he recognized the contorted 
features of the Syrian boy, Haddad. 
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Releasing him in irritated amazement, 
Barry demanded what the devil he meant 
by hiding there. The boy grinned back 
at him appealingly, his lips drawn tight 
against his gleaming teeth, his black eyes 
brilliant in the half light, excited but 
friendly as he stared at Barry. 

“What do you want here?” He re- 
peated the question. 

“Naida leave me here.” The boy 
spoke simply. ‘Tell me to stay, to watch 
you while you sleep. It is the hour be- 
fore dawn, so I go.” 

“She left you here?” Barry tried to 
grasp the intent behind this. “To guard 
me, you say. Against what? Did she 
come here to warn me agaifét some- 
thing that was to happen to me here to- 
night ?” 

Haddad nodded, his arms 
across his bare, brown chest. 


folded 
After a 
moment's thought Barry crossed to the 
table, picked up the satin mule, and gave 
it to the boy, first writing below her own 
message its answer. 

I will find my way soon 
Naida. 

Too excited to take second thought on 
what he had written, he gave it to the 
boy. 


Keep my heart, 


“Take that to her, and say that I’m all 
right.” 

“T will not even see her again,” said 
Haddad gravely. “She has gone in the 
night down the river to the House of 
Stars. No one may see her there.” 

“Where is the place? 
me there?” 


Can you take 
Jarry demanded. 


“It is Zaradi’s private palace below 
the city, down the Nile, where the old 


Mamelukes had their palaces. Zaradi 


has restored one of these for his own 
use.” 

“And has there for nine 
days.” He smiled with relief and lit a 
cigarette. After all, there was nothing 
to it but the effort to escape from Zara- 
di’s imposed penance. And there was 
time for him to see her again. 


she gone 


Ravers- 


ham was due that night, the countess 
had told him in confidence. He would 
see him at once, deliver the letter from 
Drake, and be free to follow his own 
path, even to the mysterious House of 
Stars. He looked at the boy keenly, 
speculating on his faithfulness. The best 
proof was that Naida had trusted him. 

“You serve her, do you not?” 

“T am no Mussulman,” Haddad re- 
plied proudly. “I ama Christian. Naida 
is Christian, too.” 

Barry frowned, trying to remember. 

“She is Arab, she told me, niece to 
Zaradi; or, no, she said that Kali had 
bought her from her father, keeper of 
the wells at some oasis. Isn't this true?” 

“She is Christian,” the boy repeated 
obstinately. “I serve her as she tells 
me.” 

This opened the way to’ wide conjec- 
ture in Barry’s mind, whether she had 
used it deliberately as leverage to get 
Haddad’s unquestioning 
whether it might be true and the reason 
why she had turned to him, trusting him. 

“Listen.” He leaned across the table 
toward the erect, motionless figure. “I 
can’t get away from here until late to- 
night. I want you to take me then to 
this place where she is, understand ?” 

“T will take you down the river and 
show you the place, but we may not en- 
ter.” 
notonous. 

“All right, take me there.” Barry 
drew money from his pocket and handed 
it to Haddad. “Buy me the same sort 
of clothes you wear yourself. I don't 
know the kind. Not Arab stuff, Syrian. 
I'll meet you around midnight. Where 
will you wait with a boat?” 

“At the Merubi landing. We 
only go down the river, and I will point 
out to you where she is. We may not 
enter.” He repeated it as he counted 
the coins. 

“That’s 
briefly. 

After the boy had gone he took a 


service, of 


The boy’s tone was slow and mo- 


may 


my worry,” Barry said 
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cold shower and dressed. It was a little 
past six when he finished, too early to 
call Tom. Haddad had left the yellow 
satin mule untouched, and, in the re- 
action to romance, he looked at it in the 
clear morning light with oddly conflict- 
ing sentiments, suspecting his own de- 
sire to see her again, wondering if the 
countess were right, if Zaradi were in 
some plot to detain and confuse him, 
and were using the girl as a decoy. 

Too restless to remain in his rooms 
longer, he went down to the deserted 
palm lounge which stretched across the 
east side of the hotel. He took a seat 
at a small table and ordered coffee and 
poppy-seed rolls from the statuesque 
young waiter. Glancing up, he found 


himself looking straight into the eyes 
of Rosamond Hays, four tables away. 
She was in riding costume, a cool, tan 
linen, white shirt, black tie, black hat, 
everything beautifully crisp and correct. 
Her eyes held a quizzical look as they 


met his, and she looked away deliberately 
to her companion. Barry recognized 
him, a Captain Archer, who had been 
with Lady Edenham’s party the night 
before. 

Instead of her attitude hurting or 
angering him, he found himself regard- 
ing her impersonally. It was childish of 
her to act resentful and peevish before 
she had even heard his explanation, he 
thought, and yet what explanation could 
he give when the situation was so ob- 
vious ? 

There had been a girl in his rooms, a 
girl so attractive and astonishingly pic- 
turesque that nothing he might say 
would cause Rosamond, or any other 
girl, to believe he had no knowledge of 
her presence there. He drank his coffee 
leisurely, unembarrassed by the unex- 
pected encounter. Peggie herself joined 
them presently. She nodded to him 
easily, but with a touch of coolness, 
which added to Barry’s determination to 
let all friendly overtures come from the 
other side. When Hays strolled through 
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the lounge he smiled with relief, and 
joined him. 

“You’re all here? 
“Nothing happened ?” 

Barry decided not to tell him of the 
Syrian boy or of what he had told him. 
He fully intended going to this place 
called the House of Stars before another 
daybreak, and he wanted the glamour of 
the trip to be undisturbed by Hays’ 
laconic humor or cynical dismissal of 
romance as a trap for the youthful and 
unwary. 

They sat talking over their coffee and 
cigarettes until, with reluctance, Archer 
took his leave. Barry watched him as 
he leaned over Rosamond, a good, clean- 
cut, husky Britisher, blond, well bred, 
well groomed. Two days ago the sight 
would have left him uneasy and indig- 
nant. Now he viewed it with a certain 
relief that he was ashamed to acknowl- 
edge, even to himself. When Tom in- 
sisted upon his going over to their table 
with him he showed his nonchalance in 
his manner as he greeted both Peggie 
and her sister. Rosamond barely lifted 
her long lashes at his greeting, though 
she returned it. 


, 


Hays asked. 


“We wanted to see the sunrise from 
the citadel,” Tom said cheerfully. “Old 
stuff to me; new to the girls. Didn't 
know you'd be up so early, or I’d have 
let you know we were going.” 

“Part of the joy and fun in being 
here is that you never know what you're 
going to do next,’” Barry replied lazily. 

“T want to go into the desert.” Peggie 
leaned her bare elbows on the table, and 
smoked industriously at a long, thin, 
brown-wrapped native cigarette she had 
just discovered. ‘‘Captain Archer has 
been telling us all about those people 
you were with last night, Barry; Lady 
Edenham and the Countess Tavarin. 
Think of them going way out into the 
desert to hunt black lions by themselves ! 
He says that Lady Edenham likes you 
very much.” 

“She's a splendid old girl,” Barry said 
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heartily. “Wonderful type, drove an 
ambulance through the war, ran three 
hospitals on her various estates, has set- 
tled all life’s problems to her own satis- 
faction, and is like a rare, lovable mod- 
ern sibyl. Life sags for a moment, and 
she comes here for the next thrill.” 

“Black lions, Barry, or you?” asked 
Peg teasingly. “I think the woman they 
call the countess extremely interesting.” 

“Yes. She’s following a fresh spoor. 
Not lions, jewels. ‘This Luxor business 
has started up new mummy booms 
everywhere. If I were detached, I’d fol- 
low for the fun of it.” 

Again Rosamond gave him the full, 
slow measure of her glance, returned 
with interest. 

“Are you going to Lady Edenham’s 
dinner to-night?” Peg asked. “Captain 
Archer just said he would manage to 
have her meet us some time during the 
day. She’s giving some sort of an in- 
formal party to-night, if her brother ar- 
rives in time. I’ve always admired him. 
He’s like Allenby and all the English- 
men of that type one admires, the lean, 
silent, soldierly say 
nothing. Yes, 
Tom, darling”—she rose from the table 
happily—“I see all of your secret sig- 
nals, and For Heaven’s 
sake, youngsters, be sensible and 
straighten this up for the honor of the 
family and the breed, and everything 
else. Don’t be difficult, Rosamond. 
You're not married to him yet, you 
know, so you needn't give too good a 


ones who die and 
I’m crazy to meet him. 


I’m coming. 


dress rehearsal.” 

When they were alone Barry waited 
deliberately for her to break the silence 
between them. Yet when she chose to do 
so even he was unprepared for the di- 
rectness of her attack. 

“I’m through, Barry,” she said qui- 
etly. “T hope I’m as much of a modern- 
ist as any other girl, but there are limits 
of good taste that one balks at. I want 
to give this back to you.” She handed 
him her engagement ring across the ta- 
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ble, a solitaire set deep in platinum. “It 
doesn’t matter a tinker’s dam to me, you 
know, what Tom or Peggie think about 
this. I happen to be the person most 
concerned, and I shall judge for my- 
self.” 

He looked past her at the sunlit vista 
of palm-bordered streets beyond the ho- 
tel, filling up with the usual varicolored 
groups. An orange-and-blue flagpole 
rose from the center of the flower bed 
over in the circular plot of green, where 
four streets converged. Half closing 
one eye, he aimed for the golden ball 
on the top and threw the ring. The 
faint, musical ring of gold on copper 
came back on the still air. 

“Gee, I did hit it,” Barry exclaimed, 
He breathed with relief. “Have more 
coffee with me, won’t you?” 

Her eyes accused him of flippancy 
when he should have been hopelessly 
crushed. 

“T like your captain,” he 
relevantly. 

“If you’re trying to pin a consolation 


said ir- 


prize on him, you are wrong again,” she 
said coolly. “Certainly he is a solace 
after one has had a grand, disillusioning 
shock, but he is quite capable of win- 


ning on his own, Barry, I assure you. 


At least, he is cosmopolite enough not 
to pull any such bonehead, idiotic play 
as you have. Tom says it isn’t done, 
even here in Cairo. You could be dis- 
credited, as it is.” 

Barry smoked in silence, checking the 
answers that leaped to his mind, Doubt- 
less she was right, if he had planned to 
bring Naida deliberately to his rooms at 
the hotel, but the point was, he had not. 
He had been ignorant of any such hap- 
pening, but he could not prove this te 
Rosamond. He took another line. 

“Archer’s a fine-looking fellow, much 
better type than Iam. Now that this is 
over, let’s talk as friends. I’ve an idea 
that, if we had ever married, I’d have 
missed your friendship. And I just 
want to tell you this, and you can believe 
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it or not as you see fit, but it’s the 
straight goods: I did not know that girl 
was in my rooms. I never took her 
there, or planned to have her there, and 
I don’t even know why she came.” 

“T believe you, Barry,” she said qui- 
etly. “Why not, since you make a point 
of wishing me to? But you do know 
her. She must have come to you feel- 
ing sure of her welcome there. Who is 


with a fervor that startled her. “I met 
her at an Arabian café in the native 
quarter. She danced there, not in the 
regulation way, but for private guests.” 

“T see,” Rosamond said slowly. “Do 
you like her very much?” 

He was silent, looking away from her, 
smoking with long inhalations. 

“Tf it would help her at this moment, 
in the smallest way, I’d just as soon die. 
Same old stuff, isn’t it?” he grinned over 
at her boyishly. “But, honestly, Rosa- 
mond, it’s the queerest thing I’ve ever 
known; like a spell of enchantment. 
Why, just the instant our eyes met, just 
the mere touch of her hand, the sound 
of her voice—it’s sort of contralto, mu- 
sical but throaty—I can’t explain it to 
you, but she’s got me, body and soul.” 

“I know.” She smiled back at him 
half shyly. “Bertrand’s like that to me. 
It’s good we found out in time, isn’t it, 
Barry? And we'll stay friends. If I 
can be of any help to you, you know I'll 
be very glad to.” 

He gripped her extended hand close 
in his, his eyes frowning as he stared at 
her, 


“Gee, Rosamond, but you're a splen- 


did pal. I may call you on that.” 

“Do! I mean it.” She met his long, 
eager gaze fully, then relaxed, closing 
her eyes as she laughed uncertainly. 
“Run along now. I want to be alone. I 
hate scenes and emotions. Do get out, 
Barry. You’re a fearful nuisance.” 

He obeyed gratefully, returning to his 
own rooms. Free. Free to love, he told 
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himself, free from any regret or re- 
morse, free to find Naida. The night 
was like a half-forgotten dream al- 
ready, but from his trunk he took the 
little embroidered, satin mule, and set 
it before him while he read over the 
message she had sent to him. She had 
come there for help and had found him 
gone. Evidently, from the hidden mean- 
ing of her words, she had found out 
where he was, at the Café l’Orient with 
the countess. Then Tom had opened the 
door, and with him she had seen Rosa- 
mond. The combination of the two rev- 
elations had sent her back where she 
had come from. If her visit had been 
from any impersonal motives, on any er- 
rand from Zaradi, she would not have 
been checked by pique or jealousy. He 
felt positive that she had corfie of her 
own volition, unknown to Zaradi, to 
throw herself on his protection. 

A knock came on the outer door, and 
he threw slipper and letter under the 
trunk lid before answering it. A boy 
handed him a note which called for an 
answer, he said. Barry tore it open 
eagerly, but puzzled over the three lines 
it contained. It was not from her. 

If your mission is to be successful, I must 
see you at once. I am in Lady Edenham’s 
suite, expecting you. i ¢ 

“Say that I will come,” he told the 
page. 

He stepped back into the inner room 
to close the trunk. The key caught in 
the lock; it seemed to turn with diffi- 
culty; but after a second attempt it 
locked. Too nerved up to notice it par- 
ticularly, Barry brushed back his hair, 
eyed his own face with much disap- 
proval in the mirror, and speculated on 
the countess’ methods, 

Women invariably puzzled him with 
their intricate, roundabout _ strategy. 
That was one reason why Rosamond 
had attracted him: her sincerity and di- 
rectness. Jacqueline Tavarin was beau- 
tiful, sophisticated, the kind of womar 
whose interest was a compliment to any 
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man. But he hated petticoat diplomacy. 
So far, in his continental experience and 
at the Porte also, he had discovered the 
feminine principle amazingly predom- 
inant. Behind every man of importance 
and influence was the woman who ruled 
him, whose favor he lived to hold. The 
strongest bond was where there was no 
question of any love appeal. He re- 
sented the countess’ interference in his 
affairs, her evident secret knowledge of 
all that lay behind his trip to Cairo. Yet 
he went to his appointment now with a 
feeling of adventure. 

She was an extraordinary woman. 
Drake himself had admired her. Mant- 
zon had frankly declared himself in love 
with her for years. Her close friend- 
ship with Lady Edenham gave her the 
final stamp of official sanction in the 
diplomatic set. And Barry mistrusted 
her instinctively. She had wealth, 
beauty, position, he argued. Why, then, 
should she choose to dabble around in 
this international game in the Near East 
unless she were of secret 
agent? Her interest was too obvious to 
be wholly personal. 


some sort 


He went to the window opening on 
the iron balcony and leaned out, looking 
at the vines and garden below in the 
light of day. The green leaves were 
bruised and crushed at the sill, where 
feet had stepped on them. He broke 
off a couple and held them musingly— 
leaves her feet had trod upon, When 
he left the room to keep his engagement 
with the countess the half-faded leaves 
lay in his breast pocket. It was a tre- 
mendous relief to Barry to discover in 
himself a full response to romance. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lady Edenham’s Scotch maid ad- 
mitted him to the large suite occupying 
the corner of the floor above his own 
modest two rooms and bath. For a mo- 
ment as he crossed the threshold he was 
surprised. It was like stepping out of 
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Cairo into a cozy London morning room 
all in one minute. Gay, gray chintz 
with coral-and-green parrots on it cov- 
ered the velvet couches and ottomans, 
The ornate brocade curtains had been 
replaced by ruffled net. Three lotus 
buds, half opened, floated in a Wedge- 
wood bowl on the glass-topped table, 
An Irish terrier, shaggy, friendly, rose 
to greet him. 

He did not hear the countess enter, 
When she spoke he was petting the ter- 
rier, lounging in the long window seat. 

“Nice of you to come, Barry.” She 
gave him an approving nod and smile, 
“I’m lazy this morning. Harriet had 
breakfast at some uncouth hour and 
went out walking. She’s after unpol- 
ished emeralds for a girdle. Do you 
mind if I have my fruit and cocoa? 
Smoke over there and be indulgent. You 
were very much ruffled last night when 
you left me. Did you get a scolding?” 

Barry noticed that she had _ not 
dressed the part for an early matutinal 
rendezvous. She was cool and fresh in 
Japanese white silk, heavy and simple 
in its lines, no cosmetics on her delicately 
flushed face. 

“Do I look subdued ?” he asked, smil- 
ing with baffling good humor. 

“She’s very lovely. Archer is quite 
mad about her. Reaction from too many 
Oriental interests, I imagine. He needs 
rebuffs to arouse him. What happened 
after you left me? Were you disturbed 
during the night ?” 

“Why?” He played with the ter- 
rier’s ears lazily. 

“Then you were.” She leaned her el- 
bows on the edge of the table, looking 
directly at him. “I’m going to be plain 


spoken with you, because you’re too self- 
confident to understand hints. \ 
ham is expected in Cairo by night, Har- 
riet tells me. There is a very clever plot 
to get your Drake communication away 
from you, so that you cannot deliver it 
in time to have any effect on his confer- 


Ravers- 


ence here. This delay Islam will use to 
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her own advantage. England has 
tricked Egypt repeatedly ; tricked Zoralyi 
Pasha, and he is in exile; tricked her 
own leaders by secret policies, so that 
they went blindly ahead like Lawrence in 
Arabia, winning the full confidence of 
the Arab leaders, and then finding them- 
merely the of political 
cliques and secret treaties. England has 
played the Arabs against the Turks un- 
til your Anglo-Saxon is hated from the 
Caucasus to the farthermost edge of the 
desert here. She fosters the Nationalist 
movement for her own ends, and Islam 
knows her guile. And she permits 
America to think it is umpiring the 
game.” 

“You're with the French, 
countess 7’ 


selves tools 


aren't you, 
without re- 
vealing expression under her brilliant 
eyes. 

“Yes, thank God,” she breathed de- 
voutly. “And we know how to manage 
these people. It is our right; we were 
here centuries ago, on the ground, be- 
fore England realized what this gateway 
to the East meant. But you, Barry, you 
are young, you don’t belong in this devil- 
ish mess of intrigue. I’ve watched you 
from the first. You're not like Mant- 
zon and all his kind, not even like Drake. 
Can't you see the position you are in 
here? Drake had no right to send a boy 
like you. Before they will permit the 
delivery of your papers to Raversham, 
you will be killed. 

Barry raised his head, listening. What 
she told him fitted in perfectly with Tom 
Hays’ warnings and information on the 
extent of the Islam movement and its 
aims, 


he said, his face 


“Why is Raversham stopping over 
here?” he asked. ‘Why did he change 
his route?” 

“My dear,” 


that, 


she laughed, “if we all 
we might return to Con- 
Oh, 
{ want you 


knew 


stantinople to-day, quite satisfied. 
don't mistrust me, Barry. 
to succeed, but I don’t believe you have 
one chance in the world against this 
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linked chain that closes invisibly about 
those it wishes to hold. Keep away from 
Zaradi’s caré. The girl Naida has been 
set to trap you. They will stage a lot 
of secret dangers, passionate encoun- 
ters, fantastic peril. It is all merely part 
of the plan, I tell you, to discredit you 
and make you fail.” 

“How do you know all this?’ he de- 
manded suddenly. “I mean, how does 
it happen that you should have inside in- 
formation on all this?” 

“That is trustworthy, you mean?” A 
peculiar shadow stole into her eyes, sad, 
elusive. ‘You are quite justified in ask- 
ing me that. And you will not take 
what I say at its face value. You suspect 
me of meddling. Perhaps I am.” She 
leaned back her slender throat, smoking 
slowly, her blue eyes watching him un- 
guardedly. “I’m terribly fond of you, 
Barry. \Vith your usual cold-blooded 
self-absorption, you haven’t even no- 
ticed it. And also, I want, as you say in 
America, to put one over on a woman 
whom IJ hate and despise. Not your lit- 
tle Naida, no, no. Zélie de Marigny, to 
whom the French envoy is devoted. You 
saw her last night. She is the most 
dangerous person in Egypt at this in- 
stant. She is a firebrand between Eng- 
land and France.” 

“What you mean?” he asked, 
puzzled by her vehemence and earnest- 
ness. “I saw her last night. She’s not 
young.” 

“No, she’s not young,” smiled the 
countess. “Around fifty. But she is 
Zélie de Marigny ; that is enough. When 
she was young she led Paris by the ear; 
had it dancing for her like a trained 
baboon. She disappeared one night at 
the height of her popularity when she 
was singing at the Théatre Comique. 
She was found months later in a villa on 
the Nile with a young British officer. He 
left her and returned to London. Seven 
years later she reappeared as the favor- 
ite of Fromelin. He was a go-between 
even then. a truckler, a betrayer of 


do 
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friendship, a man who advanced himself 
by having something on any man whom 
he wanted to do his bidding. This man 
does not rightly represent France. He 
undersells her continually for his own 
use, yet to-day he is the pivotal influence 
between France and Turkey, and he 
hates the English Zélie de 
Marigny hates them. Are you learning 
from me, Barry ?” 

“I'd like to meet her. What puzzles 
me is where you got all this.” 

“Yes?” She raised fine, level brows 
in amusement. “You still suspect some 
devil’s work here. My dear, I am thir- 
ty-four, a widow, by the kindly inter- 
ference of an all-merciful Providence. 
Count was seventy-two when 
he died, with most of his wealth tied up 
in France’s Near East interests. He 
loved all this country. He disliked the 
English and 


because 


Tavarin 


them to be always without vision or al- 
truistic motives. He loved the small, op- 
pressed countries, and gave of his wealth 
freely to aid them. After his death I 
came into full control of all he had 
owned, and I was an object of interest 
in international through 
claims on the Mosul properties. 


circles my 
I can 
assure you that I have entered into most 
intriguing situations the past year, and 
it amused me to play the game of wits 
with men like your Drake and with Ra- 
versham. 
to enjoy 
events. 


Mantzon is too partizan ever 
the proper perspective on 
He wants only results. He goes 
mad over what lies under the tip of his 
nose, and does not even see the wide 
horizons of to-morrow.” 
“You can see that ?”” Barry interrupted 
eagerly. “I mean to-morrow and all it 
stands for? It’s what 
since I came here, 
mess. 
Raversham— 
“Especially 
slowly. “He 
orable, fair, 
sympathy or 


has rattled me 
all this meddlesome 
It seems as if 


” 


Drake and even 


she said 
is a splendid man, hon- 
farsighted, but without 
pity for any people who 


Raversham,” 


Americans also, believing’ 
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are not English. You Americans are 
just as self-centered in your ‘safety first’ 
policy as the Nationalists are in their ‘all 
or nothing’ cry. They are all fighting to 
preserve a chimera; they make a parade 
of their favorite gods, just as they used 
to do here in Egypt—the sacred cow, the 
celestial cat, the divine crocodile. A man 
should have just as much right to his 
own religion as to his taste in love, but 
to-day, while they say it is commercial- 
ism that balks at fraternity, I say it is 
religions, the mutual hatred of one man 
for another man’s gods. 
will cut each 
very end.” 


Barry, they 
other’s throats until the 


She checked herself, pushed back her 
tray, and went to the window. 

“Have you into the 
desert? It is perfect peace, golden 
glamour without end, an end of all this 
that we hate, Barry. It isn’t worth 
while, tossing your splendid young life 
into this potpourri of head hunters. If 
you cared at all, | you I would 
not hesitate to go out yonder with you, 
if only to keep you safe from them.” 

He flushed quickly. 

“You mean it isn’t worth while get- 


ever been far 


assure 


ting jammed into some death trap over 


Raversham, for instance.” 

“What does it matter, really, whether 
Raversham stand in 
this, or not? He will wait for you, miss 
you, and go on to India. You know, I 
came here deliberately to try to stop 
you.” She spoke softly, slowly, yet the 
rich, cultivated accent held his interest. 
“T made my friendship with Harriet an 
excuse to leave Constantinople when my 
presence was needed there at this cru- 
cial time. Mantzon is a friend of An- 
dré Fromelin. I can prevent them go- 
ing too far. But I came here to save 
you when I realized the plot to make you 
the goat, the sacrifice. Don’t be a fool. 
Understand what I mean, Barry. I am 
willing to throw everything that I know 
into——”’ 

The squat breakfast service of amber- 


knows America’s 
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and-violet crystal held reflections of the 
Barry found himself eying it in- 
tently to avoid the direct appeal of her 
large, beautiful eyes, so uncompromis- 
ing in their frankness. Her face had 
lost even its slight coloring as she talked 
to him; her nails pressed into the tender 
flesh of her pink palms. 

“T can’t do that,” he said doggedly. 
“And I don’t want, anyway, to run away 
and dodge. Even if it’s as you say, that 
they all play with stacked decks and you 
haven't a chance, still it all narrows, 
with me, down to the personal equation. 
[ gave Drake my word, and I’m going 
through with it until I hand his letter 
to Raversham.” 

“Then 


roon.. 


should have been more 
careful of its previous disposal,” she 
said presently, and laughed at him with 
a sudden reversal to humor. “You are 
deliciously comical, Barry. You have 
thrown me, Jacqueline Tavarin, over 
without even noticing my modest offer. 
So you shall go to the sacrifice, bedecked 
in floral necklets and with all customary 
ceremonials. Are you quite sure that 
you still have the letter?” 

“Quite.” He said it between his teeth, 
not daring to let her guess his own leap- 
ing fears at her suggestion. 

“So? Lady Edenham left word with 
me that she expected you to meet her 
brother here informally at seven; a lit- 
tle dinner for a few of his friends whom 
it may help you to meet, men who know 
the Eastern situation. I hope you will 
come.” 


you 


She smiled at him whimsically as she 
extended her hand, all her self-pos- 
session restored. 

“You will find 


your way along the 
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diplomatic turnpike either very tumultu- 
ous or very victorious, Barry, and all 
through the women whom you overlook. 
We do not like that—to be overlooked. 
Still, Harriet insists that we are not 
nearly so important or necessary as we 
think we are. Why couldn’t you have 
been comradely with me? You don’t 
really dislike me, do you?” 

“T think you are wonderful,” Barry 
said earnestly. “And I'll never be able 
to thank you for all your kindness to me. 
Tell Lady Edenham I will surely be here 
to-night.” 

“Will you? Surely? Almost I am 
tempted to tell you the truth, Barry, to 
prevent your coming.” She turned away 
from him and walked across the room 
to a stand where a crystal ball lay upon 
an incurved holder of silver like an up- 
lifted hand. Gazing into it with a slight. 
inscrutable smile on her lips, she hes- 
itated, and then glanced up into his 
questioning “Tt is blurred. Be- 
fore you came it was clear and benefi- 
cent. Barry, you blunder across my 
path like a wild comet. I don’t believe, 
though, that you would know an orbit 
if you found one collared around your 
neck. Go ahead. You know the old 
Persian saying : ‘He who knows not, and 
knows not that he knows not, is a fool; 
shun him.’ I have said.” 

He thought that she looked suddenly 
tired and older as he took her hand in 
his. She withdrew it impulsively and 
laid both her own on his shoulders, her 
face uplifted to his as she seemed to let 
her gaze linger on each feature. 

“Kiss me, my dear,” she said quietly. 
“T shall never see you again. I am go- 
ing away before they kill you.” 


eyes. 


CONTINUED. 
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FR )M Australia comes a novel necklace made of thousands of beetles’ legs. It 
is of great beauty and fairy lightness, and in color is a rich iridescent green, 
flashing bright shades of red and yellow when moved about under the light. Only 


one joint of the beetle’s leg is used in making a link of the 


necklace. Similar 


necklaces are used as love tokens by the Solomon Islands natives. 





The Prey Master 
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ELLAMY, waiting in his rooms 
B at midnight for De Joncy to 
come, knew a slight frisson of 
dread. The request for the rendezvous 
had contained a peremptoriness that 
was a little sinister, a slight lack of 
civility which, for a man like De Joncy, 
whose subtleties meant everything, 
forcibly reminded Bellamy of his debt 
to the Frenchman. It was no small 
matter to be indebted to De Joncy. He 
had a way of making people pay 
through the People knew that, 
yet they went to him, for he could do 
things which no one else could do. 
There was the the Chilean 
minister. Sudden recollection of it, as 
he sat waiting for the midnight peal, 
gave Bellamy his shudder. In that 
case, De Joncy lobbied a French min- 
istry into free nitrates and took no fee 
for it, until Romorsky, the Soviet 
agent, chanced to want the Chilean 
minister’s and subtly ap- 
proached in the matter by De Joncy, 
with never a word to the minister, of 
course, in order to save her husband’s 
good name as an upright diplomat and 
persona grata in Paris—well, so rumor 
had it, at any rate. 


nose. 


case ol 


wife; she, 


chim 


What, now, Bellamy was thinking, 
if the price due had to be paid through 
Allegra Daunt? It was that which gave 
and he was anything but a shiv- 
ery sort—the passing that 
which, immediately afterward, too, 
made him smile with a set jaw. In the 
first place, the cases lacked parallelism. 
Allegra Daunt was not, after all, the 
Chilean minister's 


tremor ; 


wife; nor was he, 
Ward Bellamy, attaché of the American 
embassy, if a minor one, the Chilean 
minister. Nor, again, could Bellamy 
think that De Joncy knew of that 
strong and splendid, if secret, bond, 
between himself and Allegra Daunt. 
And yet—again the dread persisted— 
there was De Joncy. 

De Joncy made his living by knowing 
things worth knowing in the diplomatic 


set in Paris. Not a secret agent, or 


anything like it; a sort of prey master, 


holding an unique place among the in- 
ternational birds of prey. The physical 
undoubtedly attendant upon 
such an out-and-out calling kept him 
from dabbling too deep. He was, in 
truth, no more than one of the most 
irreproachable members of that most 
élite social set of His man- 


Oo 
> 


dangers 


Paris. 
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ners would have made him that, even 
if his ducal title did not; or, to put it 
another way, he was born into the set, 
and maintained his impregnable posi- 
tion by his manners. His title was his 
cachet, though he had nothing to show 
for it but an age-old parchment patent, 
his sole patrimony; a conscience of his 
own development, either remorseless or 
completely eradicated ; unexampled gifts 
as an expert amorist, which he used 
only to advance his material interests. 
His keenest, personal interests, be it 
said, in womanhood flourished most in 
the smell of grease paint, and the dim 
light of the coulisses. For the rest, he 
was a man of thirty-five or six, of 
handsome face and stature, a great deal 
of an athlete himself, and an intrepid 
follower of sports. Such, briefly, was 
the man whom Bellamy admitted to his 
rooms promptly upon the first stroke 
of midnight. 

The hour, the errand, De Joncy’s ap- 
pearance, as he stood back in the cor- 
ridor away from the light of the opened 
door, as if to from chance 
scrutiny the secret of his visit here, all 


preserve 


tended again to give to the young man 
that vague sense of dread. The visitor 
was muffled in an evening cloak, al- 
though it was summer: he wore his hat 
low over his forehead in a 
Frenchman; there was 
about his stick that made 
it held a rapier; all exag- 
gerated, really, as if he were studying 
[ dramatic effect. It did, in 
for a moment rather startle Bell- 


manner 
strange to the 
something 
one think 


for some 
fact, 
amy. 

The older man, upon entering, made 
a somewhat appraising scrutiny of the 
rooms, for this was the first time he had 
entered them. If this scrutiny was also 
a part of the studied effect, it did not 
further perturb Bellamy. In the first 
place, he was quite satisfied with every- 
thing in view; and, in the second, he 
did not overmuch care for his guest’s 


opinion of his personal mode of living. 
i—Ains, 


Bellamy had dismissed his servant for 
the night and, while the duke was en- 
gaged in his scrutiny, threw open the 
buffet. 

“Awfully good of you to let me 
come,” De Joncy said at last. 

“A somewhat unusual hour,’ was 
Bellamy’s characteristically forthright 
reply. P 

“And a somewhat unusual mission,” 

“I gathered as much. Shall it be 
Scotch, or Irish—or, perhaps, a cor- 
dial?” 

“A brandy, I think.” 
small, strained laugh. 
screw up my courage 
brings me here.” 

Bellamy wasn’t fooled. The duke 
had other things than brandy behind 
his courage. 


He laughed a 
“T must, you see, 
for that which 


Nevertheless, he poured 
a generous one, and shot seltzer into it, 
while his guest laid off his cloak and 
found a seat. 

“Queer 
wasn’t it?” 

The remark 
man. 


about poor old Assarian, 
startled the younger 
For it was a direct reference to 


the favor which De Joncy had done 
for Bellamy. 
him 


He wasn’t going to let 
the debt. But the om- 
the man was appalling. 
How could he have guessed the con- 
nection between the identity of Romor- 
sky’s inamorata—the establishment of 
which was the favor. Bellamy had re- 
quested—and the bomb outrage which 
had destroyed Assarian’s Turkish rug 
shop and killed its owner? 
“Nothing especially queer about it, 
Bellamy parried coolly, “so far as I 
could make out. Assarian isn’t the 
first secret agent to go out that way. 
Or is there something more behind it? 
You would know, if any one. I’d been 
hoping to get more details from you.” 
“T don’t really know much about it,” 
De Joncy lied with exquisite grace. 
“They say that Romorsky’s little friend 
had something to do with it. And a 
woman was seen coming from As» 


overloc Ik 


niscience of 


” 
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sarian’s shop almost simultaneously with 
the explosion. But I doubt whether it 
was she.” His tone unmistakably said, 
he was very sure that woman was not 
the French actress. 

And to Bellamy it spelled a worse 
doom than he had anticipated. “That 
woman” to whom De Joncy went out of 
his way to refer, was Allegra Daunt, 
though mischance and not purpose had 
placed her in Assarian’s shop at the time 
of the bombing, And, with Assarian 
dead, who could make rebuttal of such 
circumstantial evidence? Bellamy, 
knowing that he was under his guest’s 
minutest inspection, held himself well 
in hand; he would give him no ad- 
vantage. 

“The police,” he said brazenly, “will 
probably find the other woman.” 

“The police,” De Joncy retorted, “ap- 
pear to have the enviable power to see 
or not to see, according to suggestions 
from above.” 

“You appear not to have overmuch 
respect for your own government.” 

De Joncy smiled. 

“What is it you say in your language? 
‘Familiarity breeds contempt,’ or some- 
thing akin to that.” 

Veiled threats; subtle suggestions of 
his own power; deft manifestation of 
his omniscience in that regrettable affair 
that had enmeshed Bellamy and Allegra 
Daunt; all by way of preparation for— 
what ? 

And Bellamy, impatient at fencing, 
asked the direct question. 

“T believe you said you had business 
with me. Let us get it done, and talk 
later.” 

“As you like. it is a most simple 
affair, just the tiniest favor, which I 
shall be glad to repay,” De Joncy de- 
precated. “It is only this: there has 
lately come to Paris an American, a 
gentleman, a bookish, reserved, scholarly 
old man, who has a most engaging 
daughter. I am inordinarily fond of 
her. I wish it arranged so that I can 


meet her when [ will, without endanger- 
ing her reputation. How to do it ex- 
cept by establishing her on my own so- 
cial plane? That I cannot do, by myself, 
since the father refuses society. She 
is motherless. | would beg you to have 
Miss Daunt introduce her, sponsor her, 
protect her.” 

‘But what have I to do with Miss 
Daunt?” Bellamy burst out, for he had 
hoped that the elderly gallant did not 
sully their close connection by too exact 
knowledge of it. 

“Ah,” said De Joncy, “that is a ques- 
tion which you and Miss Daunt 
answer better than I.” 

“Extraordinary request,’ Bellamy 
continued. “How can I help you with 
Miss Daunt? Why not go to her your- 
self ?” 

But the other wasn’t to be bluffed. 

“As you prefer. I can do that.” 

Bellamy had to give ground. 

“Why not go to the American ambas- 
sador’s wife? She is the logical per- 
son to arrange this.” 

“But Miss Daunt, as you know, has 
an unexamplied position in society here. 
She seems to have intrigued Paris by 
some sort of magic. Her cachet upon 
the girl would be far more valuable 
than that of the ambassador’s wife.” 

Bellamy had no answer to that. He 
caught himself fencing with the heavy- 
lidded eyes, but turned his own away, 
lest he betray too much interest. 

De Joncy prompted him, more gruffly 
this time: 

“Besides, there are other reasons.” 
Thus he cracked the whip over Bellamy 
with a warning that there was to be 
no fooling about it. 

The young diplomat pondered a short 
second. A simple demand, yes. But 
the deft approach to it, the veiled 
threats, the crack of the whiplash at 
the end—ah, there was far more to it 
than appeared on the surface. And 
to bring Allegra into it! Bellamy’s 
gorge rose in rebellion. De Joncy knew 


can 





The 
it, and smiled; he waited patiently for 
the other to speak. 

“I'll be glad enough. to! ask Miss 
Daunt about it the next time | 
e said. 


see 

her,” 
De Joncy rose abruptly. 

I'll come to- 

morrow night, at this time, to get your 

answer 


“Thanks immensely. 


or hers, rather.” 

So he departed, in all respects, to the 
last word, the victor, His muffled figure 
and measured step—Napoleonic—were 
eloquent of his sense of triumph. 

lhe | Juc to 
born form of 
al 


error in 


de Joncy seemed have 
at 


least 
knowl: dge ° 


sal 
been with 
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one 
he 
his estimates of 


vel never made 


social values. 
Wanting, for his own reasons, that Jane 
Littleton be pushed in Parisian society, 
in that otherwise impregnable part of it 
that centered in the Quai d’Orsay, he 
could have hit upon no one more capable 
for than Allegra 

She had managed just that 
: She had come 
unknown, a slim, well-poised, 
mature American girl, had set 
herself up alone in a small apartment 
not far from the Trocadero, and had 
her first introduction to the 
the American 
One gathered that 
in Baltimore, which was her home 


his purpose Daunt. 


for her- 
the first place. 
to Pat is, 


rather 


obtained 
diplomatic 


ambassador's 


through 
wife. 


set 


city 


of Ward Bellamy, a promising under- 


, she had been something of a friend 
secretary of the embassy. but no one 
knew much about that, for she seemed 
to give him no preference more than 
she gave to the hundred others of her 
set, who were 
court. Within 
troduction 


eager to pay her gallant 

four months of her in- 
that 
formless, fashion, she had managed to 


in formal, or, rather, 


make herself 
after 


the 
set. 


of 
in the 
Lovely and gracious, with an obvious 


one most sought- 


women 


background of breeding, such as many 
diplomats’ wives could well envy, with 
an unending wardrobe in the most per- 


fect taste, she moved among them, 
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aloof, yet amiably congenial with every 
one; zealously cultivated by women no 
less than by men, and equally respected 
by both sexes; faultlessly dignified 
without seeming to pose, maintaining 
somehow a superiority to them all, 
which not the proudest of them re- 
sented. All told, it was a most unusual 
position for an American woman to 
have attained. With her position, she 
could have taken—and De Joncy knew 
it, of course—the wife of a small-town 
alderman, and opened to her the most 
fastidious of doors. It was, perhaps, 
a case of “love me, love my dog ” but 
they all loved her too well to be captious 
about her following. 

\nd Jane Littleton was better than 
either Bellamy or Allegra dared expect. 
She was twenty or so, unsophisticated 
and inexperienced, to be sure, but pos- 
sessed of a fine, native sagacity and 
adaptibility. Moreover, she assuredly 
had a background of culture, a poise 
gained by presiding over her father’s 
household for several years. 

Garnsey Littleton, a dark, handsome, 
lantern-jawed, scholarly man, had pur- 
sued the double vocation of lawyer and 
college professor in a small, mid-West- 
ern town. That past life had made the 
daughter a queer, rather provincial, 
child, with the odd mixture of 
superficial sophistication and real inno- 
cence that 
find in an 


lovable 


one expects, nowadays, to 
\merican girl, but which is 
incomprehensible to most foreigners. 
And what Littleton 
Allegra and Bellamy found 


anxious question which 


of himself ? 
that an 
yielded no 
much they sought 
they faced with 
the necessity of carrying out De Joncy’s 
commands. He had registered at the 
embassy, of course, to obtain his per- 
mis de séjour, and thus Bellamy got to 
know him. He vouchsafed the ex- 
planation that he had retired to France 
for a year or so, both to pick up the 
language himself, and to do some lit- 


solution, however 


one, when first were 
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erary work, besides giving his daugh- 
ter the cultural advantages of foreign 
residence. More than that there was 
no knowing; it was hard, indeed, to 
believe that there was more than that 
to be known, so typical was his case, 
so reserved his manner of living. 

But—and Bellamy and Allegra al- 
ways came back to this point when they 
discussed it—any stranger, in whom De 
Joncy was interested, was certain to 
be far more than he pretended to be. 
What, then, could Littleton be, who 
spent his days in his apartment, or the 
libraries, or walking the streets for 
exercise, or on short, out-of-town trips? 
What could he be, who had been no 
more than a small-town lawyer and col- 
lege professor, and with a daughter so 
transparent as Jane? 

The very imnocuousness of it all 
seemed to portend an end worse, even, 
than had been the Assarian affair. It 
got on Bellamy’s nerves when a month 
had passed, when Allegra had pains- 
takingly and most successfully got Miss 
Littleton on the lists of every one worth 
while in Paris, when he was waiting, 
day by day and hour by hour, for the 
storm to burst, and nothing but too- 
placid and enervating calm came of it. 

“Why don’t you,” he burst out 
finally to Allegra, on one of the rare 
occasions when she permitted him to see 
her alone, “why don’t you chuck it all, 
dear, and clear out of it? You've really 
done enough. It’s sure to mire you, 
sooner or later, and J can’t endure it.” 

“De Joncy will have his pound of 
flesh, and we knew it when we asked 
him the favor,” was Allegra’s calm re- 
ply. “We—at least I—counted the cost 
then, and decided to pay it.” 

“But you don’t know what you may 
have to pay. And haven't 
enough for him already? 
have you got to pay him? 
leave here, go back home— 

“You want me to?” 

“Allegra, dear,” was all Bellamy said. 


you done 
And why 
You can 
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“I go home, and leave you to face 
him ?” 

‘Better that, than being mired your- 
self. It’s portentous, this, portentous, 
I tell you. I’m afraid of it.” 

“You remember our bargain—that 
I was to help you for two years, Ward, 
And, if at the end of that time I could 
prove myself worthy of being your 
wife- 

“Allegra, dear,” Bellamy broke in, 
but this time in a far different voice. 

“And so,” concluded Allegra, “ 
and see you through this. Otherwise I 
shall be unworthy of you. And be- 
sides,” she added with a sentient smile, 
“T have a feeling that I should rather 
like to show De Joncy up for what he 
is and too long has been. 
ing that this is my time.” 

Bellamy surrendered. 

“Your mind is immutable.” 

“As immutable as the rocks when I 
know what’s best for you,” she said 
with deep conviction. 

That night, at the Brazilian minister’s 
dinner, Allegra, for the first time, had 
to take cognizance of the affair that had 
been developing between Jane Littleton 
and Vagn Ericksen, the Danish tennis 
player. 

That, in itself, was not an uncouth 
event. Ericksen was a_ handsome 
young viking, of a general culture ex- 
ceptional for one of his caste and age, 
and of impeccable manners. Allegra 
knew him fairly well. He had, in fact, 
paid to Allegra rather overdiligent and 
earnest court, until she felt that, for 
his own sake, he had better know the 
uselessness of it. He was certainly no 
misfit in the society in which he moved; 
less so, even, than Jane Littleton. 
Allegra had never given him serious 
thought, one way or another. 

But now his standing took on a new 
importance. How did he get into that 
society? The answer was not abstruse. 
Who else, of all that set, was a tennis 
enthusiast ? but the Duc de 


I stay 


I] have a feel- 


None 





The 


Joncy. That identity of interests es- 
tablished, what mattered it that De 
Joncy and the Dane were, superficially, 
at least, pretty much at daggers drawn? 
Was this animosity not an indication of 
a deeper current in a different direction ? 
Thus Allegra found a point of attack, 
least, if not something definite to 
on. And Littleton 
himself, Jane’s father, added a hint to 
\llegra’s fuller appreciation of the 
situation. He telephoned Allegra rather 
early in the morning following the din 
appointment that 

convenient. Allegra was 

only too make it convenient, 
and named two o’clock as her first free 


time. 


at 


work Garnsey 


ner, requesting an 


afternoon, if 


eager to 


those rare men 
of whom one somehow draws 


Littleton was one of 
the fancy 
dead wives, 

His thin, 
was 


that they live with their 


rather than in the present. 
yet rugged, scholarly face tense, 


with a knowledge of 


things beyond 
n this 
gauntness 


n of mortals. 
of 


making the 


~ 


ordinary 
ternoon that effect 
ted, 

ul adding a grayish tinge to his dark 
skin \llegra, with her keen intuition, 
saw in this an odd embarrassment that 
Was not present at their first meeting ; 
as well, a constantly enforced will 
of concealment, of diffidence. 


was 


mel 


furrows deeper, 


saw, 
His un- 
conscious glance toward the open door 
small 


of the drawing-room as he re- 


seated himself after greeting her cor- 
roborated — that Allegra 
thought best to reassure him. 

“You may talk quite freely.” 

That statement surprised him, or he 
acted marvelously. 


impression. 


“Thanks, but I have nothing to con- 


ceal,” he tried unconvincingly to tell 
her. : 
“Of course not,” Allegra agreed. “A 
confidence is not a concealment.” 
He read her carefully, thoughtfully. 
Why, she asked herself, this circuitous 
approach ? 
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“Then have guessed,” he 
hazarded haltingly, “the object of my 
call.” 

“Not in the slightest, I give you my 
word. 


you 


\nd I must confess to a more- 
than-usual curiosity about it.” 

He regarded her with a trace of sus- 
picion, Allegra thought, but spoke with 
a resumption of urbanity. 

“That, at least, may very easily 
gratified. My daughter is in love. I 
should like to know with whom.” He 
stopped there, as if by will, for it was 
apparent that he had intended to say 
more. He stared hard at Allegra. She 
muscles of his throat and face 
twitch, as he pressed his finely cut lips 


together, 


be 


saw the 


\llegra could not at once reply. 


It 
position. It was his right 
to know, but why did he not ask 
about it? While 
betraying the 


was no easy 
Jane 
hesitated before 
girl he burst out, with a 
tremulous voice and rather pathetic rush 
ot 


possible ° 


she 


words, as if restraint were no longer 


“I know what you're thinking: that 
|, her father, should be the first to know 
it. And it hurts me—far more than 
you can imagine—that I do not know it. 
My daughter always has willingly con- 
fided———””’ 
“But may I, 


interrupted, 


please, ask 


9 eT 
5” Alleg 
“what gives you the it 


pression that she is in love? 
that hasn't told 
then— 

“Ah, you may well ask how I know. 
But the answer is plain. Since her 
mother died Jane has been wife and 
daughter to \n unusual, an in- 
credible bond of sympathy has grown 
up between us. She has come to be 
to well as could her 
mother, thoughts and feelings be- 
fore I utter them; and I can read hers, 
well as I could her mother’s. Is it 
possible, then’’—and here he shook his 
head in a regretful, negative sign—‘“‘that 
my little girl could hope to conceal from 


You sug- 
What, 


gest she 


you. 


me, 


able read, 


as 


m\ 


as 
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me an emotion so violent as her first 
love affair?” 

“But haven’t you asked her? Surely, 
it is your right, your privilege——” 

He straightened back in his chair. 
Words poised on his lips as if he could 
not give expression to them, and then 
they shot out: 

“She denies it.” 
to him, and anathema. 

The pathos of it gripped Allegra’s 
throat and left her without words. 
This girl from a small, mid-Western 
town, out in the world for the first time, 
totally inexperienced, caught in the 
deliberately laid net of an infatuation 
strong enough, maddening enough, to 
make her deny her father, in spite of 
the closeness of life they had lived to- 
gether. Vagn Ericksen was no inex- 
pert lover. Allegra herself had had 


It was incredible 


experience of his capacities in that field 
of endeavor, and they were not mean. 
Jane Littleton, thrown continually with 


him, continually sought by him, could 
not be blamed. But what duplicity 
could he have practised upon her to 
avoid her confiding in her father? And 
why should he not want her to confide 
in her father, if it was an open-handed 
affair? Allegra knew that she was 
closing in on De Joncy. Now, if only 
she knew what Littleton’s business was 
in Paris—— 

But again he was speaking, to bridge 
over an awkward silence. 

“You can guess, Miss Daunt, what it 
has cost me to come to you. Is the cost 
to have been paid in vain? Am I to go 
away wunrewarded for my _ pains? 
Surely you, a woman of your stand- 
ing, have no reason to conceal bs 
He bent again the keenest scrutiny upon 
her. 

“But she has told me nothing,” Al- 
legra declared, if with specious candor. 

Littleton’s eyes, after a space, said 
that he believed her. 

“Can you find out for me?” 


“I think so,” said Allegra. “She 


Ainslee’s 


appears to consider me as rather a close 
friend.” 

“She worships you.” 

“And a girl is sometimes more likely 
to confide in a woman, than in a man. 
I shall be glad to approach the subject 
with her, at least. But J will tell you 
this, Mr. Littleton———-” She paused, 
a purely dramatic pose, to give him 
space for the development of curiosity, 
to make her declaration more poignant. 

“What?” he prompted her, wonder 
getting the better hand of him. 

“I could manage the affair far better, 
if I knew what your mission in Paris 
is.” 

“What? What mission?” 

“One understands that you are ona 
mission here.” 

Wonderful acting! 
deceived Allegra. 

“IT? Ona mission?” he asked with 
an exquisite blandness. ‘What sort of 
a mission ? understand.” That 
much he would not confess. 

“Oh, please don’t think again about 
it,” Allegra returned. “It 
shot of mine into the dark, you might 
say. I thought that, if you were, by 
chance, engaged on some secret mission, 
there might be some explanation for 
your daughter's unusual behavior.” 

Littleton’s hands tightened upon the 
arm of his chair, and he stared at 
Allegra. 


“And if I were on a secret mission,” 


Almost the man 


I do not 


was only a 


he said, trying to speak humorously, 
and failing, “if I were, what could 
Jane’s being in love have to do with it?” 

“Ah,” said Allegra, “now I see that 
you ate on a mission here.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Daunt, but—— 

“And a man of your sort would not 
engage himself sort of dishon- 
orable mission.” 

“Pardon me, but not even to the am- 
bassador himself——”’ 

“And so it is a mission for America. 
I thought so.” 

“You—you amaze me, confuse me. 


” 


in any 
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You are drawing conclusions unjustified 
by anything I have said.” 
“1 do sympathize with you, Mr. Lit- 
‘ia. It is a most difficult position 
for a man like you to be in—a man 
who cannot lie. But you must accept 
the fact that in certain, untrustworthy 
quarters of Paris it is known that you 
are here on a mission. 
How could it be 
Not even the American 
sador himself knows it.” 
‘A mission direct from the 
dent \llegra hazarded. 
Littleton nodded reluctantly. 
trust me, at last?” 
a smile, 


ssible 


“Tmpo 
known ? ambas- 


presi- 


“T see you she 
said with 
“T may as well, may I not? Who are 
people who know? 
“Far more ruthless than you; far 
intelligent, in their own way, than 
u. You ,ould be powerless against 


them.” 


more 


but 

viction was too firm to be 
by a doubting 
had this 
had been 


His eyes doubted, Allegra’s con- 
beaten down 
What 
high-spirited man, 
honor 
totality of De 


chance 
whose life 
against the 
unscrupulous- 

Littleton had to accept her state- 
as cold fact, and took another tack. 

‘And you think this affair of Jane’s 
has something asked. 


or no 


glance. 


personified, 
‘Toney’ S 
ness ? 


ment 


to do with it®” he 
certain of it. 
would she 


“l’m almost 


other reason act as she has 
done.” 
\gain Li 
that regretful neg 
credulity. 
“But she 
She 


ttleton’s head shook in 


based on in- 


fine 
ative, 
knows about it. 
am here on 
show her the 


nothing’ 
that | 
mission than to 


does not know 
any other 
world,” 
“T really don’t know the 
woman rarely does, 
“You are 
member my 
that.” \ space of 
then he asked dully: 
about it?” 


details. <A 

rarely needs.” 

Miss Daunt I re- 

but no matter about 

silence ensued, and 
“Well, what’s to 


right, 
wife 


be done 
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“You must tell me what your mission 

Mr. Littleton. Once I know that, I 
can be of some assistance. Without 
that, I should be merely working un- 
directed, in the blankest darkness. I 
give you my word that no one, not even 
the American ambassador, shall hear of 
it through me.” 

“Your word is not necessary. I 
know you now. But it must be a se- 
I shall be breaking faith.” 

“Then you will tell me?” 

“Tes.” 

And thus Allegra came to know what 
most she needed to know. 


cret, or 


The Duc de Joncy had a wholesome 
respect for Allegra Daunt, an awe for 
her abilities that amounted almost to 
superstition, and was exceeded only by 
for his own greater infallibility. 
Learning that Littleton had called upon 
Allegra on an errand, the identity of 
which was anything but clear, De Joncy 
resolved to take Allegra’s 
future knew where 
\llegra’s sympathies would lie. Hence, 
Littleton had reached his suite 
after leaving Allegra’s apartment, De 
Joncy called the Dane to the earliest 
possible rendezvous; and while, per- 

awaited that, made a third 
Bellamy, quite openly at the 
offices of the embassy. 


his awe 


no chances on 
activities. He 


before 


force, he 
call on 


He found rather a grim pleasure in 
the fact that the 
closed for the 


embassy was already 
Both to himself 
and to Bellamy, it was significant of his“ 
control of the situation, that 
couldn’t avoid seeing him. The porter 
of the embassy was doubtful, when he 
took De Joncy’s card through the little 
opening in the gates; but De 
Joncy never was doubtful, and was even 
pleased at the alacrity with which 
Bellamy’s summons came back to him. 
He rather circumspectly shut behind 
him the door of the private office as he 
entered. Bellamy, at his over a 
pile of work, greeted him caswwally 


day. 


Bellamy 


great 


desk 
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“Awfully good of you to see me now, 
Bellamy,” De Joncy said with charac- 
teristic urbanity. “Do go ahead with 
whatever you're doing. I can talk as 
you write; you have nothing to do but 
listen to me.” 

“Thanks,” said Bellamy, continuing. 

“IT came, in the first place, to thank 
you for the way in which Miss Daunt 
has assisted Miss. Littleton,” De Joncy 
said, seating himself with impudent fa- 
miliarity on the edge of the desk. 

Bellamy made an unconscious move- 
ment to conceal the papers he was sign- 
ing, a gesture entirely unconscious, un- 
necessary, because they were of the most 
routine nature, yet a gesture illuminative 
of his opinion of his visitor. 

“T shall be pleased to convey to her 
your gratitude,” he said, with a 
mality strange to his 
frankness. 

“Do, please. And, while you are on 
the subject, would you mind telling her” 


fc )T- 
characteristic 


—here his voice grew steely—‘that her 
activities in the matter are to be strictly 
delimited by the execution of my orig- 
inal request.” 

“Meaning ?” 


, 


said Bellamy incisively. 

“Meaning,” the other explained, ‘‘that 
she is to exert herself in no other man- 
ner, either for Miss Littleton or for 
her father, than the mere fostering of 
Miss Littleton’s position in society. 
She is to continue that, but—nothing 
else. Nothing else. Rien de plus.” 

“There’s something of a threat in 
that,” Bellamy said, meeting the French- 
man’s eyes, for the first time, in com- 
bat. 

“There is meant to be.” 

“You are playing your cards openly, 
for a change.” 

“As always.” 

“And the sanction for the threat?” 

“As if I had to tell you that, Bellamy. 
The Assarian affair, of course.” 

Bellamy continued to scrawl his sig- 
nature. De Joncy waited. After such 
a space, Bellamy spoke. 


” 


Ainslee’s 


“Did you want anything else, De 
Joncy 2” 

“Nothing else, thanks.’ 

Bellamy touched a bell. The porter 
limped in. De Joncy, obedient to Bell- 
amy’s gesture, followed the porter out. 
But after he had gone, the young man 
lost all interest in his papers. After 
pacing the floor for uneasy minutes, 
he got Allegra on the telephone and 
made an immediate engagement to see 
her. De Joncy, he felt sure, would 
know, but there was no time now for 
precautions. 

De Joncy proceeded straight to the 
Sports Club, in a private room of which 
he found, awaiting him, Vagn Ericksen, 
one of Denmark’s international tennis 
men, a massive, yet somehow graceful, 
and imperturbable blond, whose name, 
on the Riviera, had been publicly linked 
with a world-famous actress, and with 
one of England’s proudest duchesses. 

“You’ve rather overplayed your part, 
I’m afraid, Ericksen,” De Joncy in- 
troduced his subject. 

“The girl is mine when I want her.” 
The Dane yawned. 

“Too much so, and too soon. The 
father has smelled a rat, and has been 
to la reine Américaine about it.” 

“What happened?” 

“IT don’t know, of 
a danger signal.” 

“What do you 
it?” 


, 


course. But it’s 


propose doing about 


“T’ve just come 
I told him——” 

“But why him? 
Daunt herself ?” 

“Simpleton. Miss Daunt would 
laugh me in the face. But Bellamy 
she loves, and undoubtedly will do as he 
commands her.”’ 

“That was a clever touch,” Ericksen 
commented. “Trust you, old man. 
But I don’t understand. What did you 
say to him?” 

“I told him, practically, that I could 
inform the police that she was seen 


from seeing Bellamy. 


Why not Miss 
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running away from Assarian’s shop the 
night of that outrage, which 
still a police mystery ; but that she could 
save herself, if she ‘went no further in 
the Littleton affair’ That means that 
she will keep her hands off it.” 

“Does it mean that7e Miss Daunt is 


bomb is 


a woman of some spirit 

“In 
marriage between her 
that.” 
did you Wk 


case, it 


[t's a trial 
and Bellamy, or 


this does 


something 
“How 

“Through the social secretary 

ambassador's flatt 

stolen the private 

the 

Ling ric une . 


like 
10W 

of the 
wife | red her to 
She'd 


coc tor me. 


idiocy have 


She knew all facts 
about iellamy and la reine 
M Daunt, before she will marry 
wishes to prove her ability to 


[f 


marry him; and 


he American in his career 


will not 


SO, vou see, 


tails, she 


we are 


| go to the police with the 
her being mixed up in that 
bombing—and she knows | 
1e is ruined for- 


the wife of a diplomat No 


1 


henceforth, het 


would receive 
be pers 


sne can 


would 


‘ 1 aia ill 
husvana 


iny capital. 


accede to my request 


her see that plait 


from any interference 


Bellamy 


afe 
Both she and know 


1 ‘ 
1, SO IK as the Keep 


ng 


have set for her 


‘oundrel that vou are, De 


the time, we 
De 


now, to clinch matters. 


same take no 
“Tt is 


Could it 


Joney went on. 


time, 


be arranged for to-morrow afternoon, 


say? 

“Perfectly : my end of it.” 

“So be it, if I can get hold of Little- 
ton At three, | think. Yes, call it 
three. Littleton won’t refuse me any 
appointment I request, unless he chances 


to be out of town.” 


Master 


“What sort of a woman did you get 
to play the maternal? One not too 
obviously otherwise, I hope. Miss Jane 
is very wise, very discerning, for a 
youngster.” 

“~ make no 


Three o'clock it is. 


mistakes, Ericksen. 


” 


Three o'clock the next day found 
Littleton facing the Duc de 
the small table of his 
hotel sitting room. There was in Lit- 
tleton’s eves no more than curious ques- 
tion, De Joncy, in requesting the 
interview, had guafded his motive. 

“Tl came to you, sir,” he intro- 
duced himself, “primarily about your 
daughter ; “ 
But Littleton interrupted with a path 

eagerness plainly indicative of what 


Gaarnsey 


Joncy across 


for 
see 
secondarily, about—— 


etic 
most was on his mind. 
“Oh, are you the man with whom she 


has fallen in love?” 
De Joncy 
“Unfortunately, 


shook his head sadly. 


fortunately, 
“Ves. Where 
way?” 
“Out [ don’t know. With Miss 
Daunt, perhaps. I think she said——’” 
De Joncy interrupted this time. 
"You not with 
Daunt.” 
“You've come to me about her? 
That 


now, by the 


know she’s Miss 


You 


know where she is? she’s 
she’s 

“At this moment she happens to be in 
a position most regrettable for a young, 
unmarried girl, 
age such as hers.” 

Littleton was instantly livid. 

“What do you mean? Tell me.” 

“It’s possible, isn’t it, that we 
make a mutually satisfactory exchange 


of 


of position and parent- 


can 


information ?” 
De Joncy almost quailed under Little- 
ton’s eyes. 

“So that’s it,” 
“T had feared it.” 
“Nothing to fear, really. 


Littleton said quietly. 


It’s alto- 
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gether simple. 
be smirched,.” 

“Your proposition, please?” 

“One understands that you are here 
in France for the purpose of conducting 
secret investigations, and making a con- 
fidential report to your president.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Is that to the point?’ De Joncy, 
who had been standing apart from the 
old man, now came over and took 
his usual, characteristic attitude, sitting 
on the edge of the table upon which the 
other man leaned. Littleton backed 
away from him. 

“No,” he said, shaking his 
slightly ; “it’s not to the point.” 

“Then why waste time? That report 
you are making happens to be of value 
to—certain persons in Paris. It is a 
trap—has been. I grant that. But not 
so serious a trap as you may imagine. 
I give you my word there will be no 
action on the report. No one, least of 
all your president, need ever know that 
you have given me advance informa- 
tion of it.” 

“But it’s 
man.” 

“‘*Confidential’ is a most 
word,” De Joncy suggested. 

“Not with me, sir.” 

“Perhaps your daughter might help 
you change your mind.” 

“What of her?” 

“At this moment she is in the apart- 
ment of a married man, under circum- 
stances not the most innocent.” Here 
De Joncy looked at his watch. “In 
twelve minutes, precisely, the man’s wife 
will demand admission to the apartment. 
Need I paint to you any further picture 
of scandal and divorce proceedings for 
her—your daughter ?” 

Littleton clasped his hands behind his 
back and, with sagging shoulders, 
walked a few steps up and down the 
room. De Joncy was impatient of re- 
sponse. These cool, self-possessed 
Americans he wasn’t quite used to. The 


Your daughter need not 


head 


confidential—confidential, 


elastic 


Ainslee’s 


man was suffering deeply. He could 
see that. But why wasn’t there an out- 
burst, a torrent of invective, such as his 
Gallic intuitions led him to expect? It 
was all rather trying, especially when 
the old man’s sagging shoulders trem- 
bled. 

“Tt’s such a simple affair,” the duke 
said, to relieve the tenseness. “There 
should be no hesitation .on your part.” 

“You mean,” Littleton said, turning 
sharply, “that if I give you the sub- 
stance, the policy, perhaps, of my re- 
port, that you will warn my daughter, 
so that she can get away in time?” 

“Not quite so simple as that, I am 
afraid. I could not afford to take such 
a chance on your changing your report, 
once pressure is from 
We must have permanent 
antee. Your daughter must be found 
by the wife. But the wife will insti- 
tute no divorce proceedings, create no 


removed you. 


some guar- 


scandal, so long as you give me a true 


report of your mission here—the report, 
that is, which subsequent policy by your 
government proves was the real report.” 

“You are clever, sir.” 

“Moreover, the man, with whom she 
not altogether unscrupulous. 
Your daughter will come to no harm, 
unless it transpires that the report you 
give me is not the report you make to 
your president. Then—divorce and 
scandal. Can your daughter—can you 
—live it down?” 

Again Littleton walked the floor, only 
a step or two up and back. And again 
he stopped before his tormentor. 

“Your secret sources of information, 
sir, were to the effect that mine was a 
confidential mission, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Yes,” said De Joncy, a little blandly. 

“Your information, sir, upon the 
point was right. My report is con- 
fidential to myself and the president.” 

“But—you—you forgot your daugh- 
ter “ 


is, iS 


Littleton nodded. 
“Yes. It is exactly that which | have 
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decided to do—forget her. 
choice.” 

“What? Is inhumanity 
Americans ?” 

™ wonder.” 


There is no 
a trait of 


[+ myself 
De Joncy was more and more amazed. 
“fs that your final word?” 

Littleton nodded, walking toward the 
door. 

“My 

He opened the door. 
but 
yreater 


final word, sir. 
The duke, still 

still impelled by 
than himself to go, left 
But hope died hard. The 
biggest stakes*he had yet had the fortune 


hes tating, 


force 


some 
the room 


to play for. were not so easily to"be sur- 


rendered. Lven as the door was clos- 


behind him, he spoke again to Little- 

‘The affair is not yet finished. If, at 

time before you submit your report, 
ire to give me advance informa- 
the scandal and divoree——” 

the rest 

Still hoping, he rang 


he door was closed upon 


sentence 

he elevator, and descended, hoping. 
the hotel lobby, before he passed into 
the street, Ward Bellamy, 
haggard, intercepted him. 
least, was 


and 
Here, at 
for De Joncy. 
underestimate the cost 
Bellamy and Allegra might 
Odd that he 


opportune, none 


tense 


satisfaction 
didn’t 


of failure. 


Bellamy 
yet serve 
sh uld be 


the less 


as cat’s-paws. 

here, but 
Bellamy wasn’t even waiting 
for another person, for he came straight 
to De and without hesitation ex- 
plait ed himself. 


Joncy 


“I saw you come in, and took the lib- 
erty of waiting for you. They told me 
i the desk that were with an 
American. Littleton, I suppose.” 
“You appear to be 
about it.” 
*And 


tances? 


you 


rather anxious 
the circum- 
You've guessed how much it 
me. What luck?” 
“None the best. But there’s hope.” 
“Excellent,” said Bellamy with relief. 
“Miss Daunt wanted me to find you, and 


why not, under 


means to 
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beg you to come to her apartment at 
four o'clock this afternoon. She is 
staving in for it.” 

De Joncy smiled to himself. They 
were frightened, the pair of them; fall- 
ing over themselves to help. Invaluable 
as allies they might yet be. 

“IT shall be delighted. At four, 
promptly. Mon dieu, but there’s only 
time to get there, now.” 

“T know. Sorry, but I wasted rather 
a lot of time looking for you.” 

De Joncy hurried on, eager to see 
what advantage he might derive from 
this new move of theirs. 

He was rather pleased with himself 
as he entered Allegra’s apartment. 
Hers was a proud spirit, and to have 
beaten it into surrender was an achieve- 
ment in which man could find a 
The Littleton affair 
was not yet, by any means, closed; al- 
ready he was méaking plans how he 
might use Allegra to make Littleton bow 
his head And this slight exaltation of 
mood, that from 
domination 


any 
sweet satisfaction. 


his sense of 
her, made him ex- 
pansive enough to appreciate to the full 
the splendid loveliness of her, as 
into 


Came 


over 


she 

came where he waited. 

If only his natural tastes were a little 

higher, would it not be a worthy task 

to set about winning her, if only for 
the self-satisfaction of it? 

She 


tea or reception or 


the room 


was dressed to go out to some 
The 


fact that she wore a hat added a 


other affair. 
\ ery 
lefinite note of coolness toward him, of 
aloofness ; and yet he found more satis- 
faction in that very coolness. It was 
all a pose of hers, he assured himself 
assumed to give herself the air of non: 
chalance, to stamp the present affair ag 
a mere passing incident, and so all the 
more easily to be dealt with. In reality, 
she was, without doubt, writhing under 
the suspense. All this, pleased De 
Joncy; all this made him the more cer 
tain that she was a ready tool to his 
hand. 
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“It was good of you to come so 
promptly,” Allegra began. “I must be 
rushing off soon, but I thought I might 
manage to accomplish something in these 
few minutes.” 

“An unexpected summons, and so the 
more delightful, mademoiselle.” 

Allegra lifted her eyebrows at that. 

“Unexpected? After the infinite pains 
you’ve taken to intrigue me with this 
affair of the Littletons’?” 

“But I thought that Bellamy had made 
it plain to you what I wished you to 
do.” 

“But you told him nothing.” 

“All, at least,”"De Joncy returned im- 
perturbably, “that it was necessary for 
you to know.” 

Allegra calmly overlooked that state- 
ment. 

“T even had Mr. Littleton himself 
here, to try to find out if there could be 
any secret about him.” 

De Joncy smiled faintly. Small 
chance of her having got much from 
Littleton. 

“And did you learn anything ?” 

“Nothing of consequence, except that 
he is here on a secret mission for our 
president.” 

“You learned that?” 

“Yes. But, oddly enough, the min- 
istre des affaires etrangéres knows 
nothing of it. Nor does he know that 
you are interested. That seems very 
queer to me.” 

“You haven't been to him? And 
mentioned my name as connected with 
it?” gasped De Joncy. 

“But I had to know before I could 
continue with it, especially since my own 
country is plainly involved.” 

“But what folly to have gone to him! 
You could have come to me. If you 
are sincerely interested in helping me, 
I would have told you.” 

“You were so secretive and obscure 
about it all,” Allegra protested with a 
pretty moue of feigned despair. “But 
it’s not too late to tell me now, is it?” 
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“No, not if you care to throw your 
lot in with me. It is nothing that can 
harm your country.” 

“May I judge that for myself?” asked 
Allegra. 

“Certainly. Mr. Littleton is here in 
France to gather for your president 
first-hand information concerning the 
attitude of the French populace toward 
our occupation of the Ruhr. That se- 
cret report your President will use 1s 
a guide to determine his 
whether he shall favor the 
the Germans in the matter. 
no way, harm your country,” 

“Information of that sort would be 
most valuable to France, would it not, 
monsieur le duc?” 


“er 


policy— 
French or 
It can, in 


To either France or Germany,” De 
Joncy admitted readily. 

“And you, of course, are trying to get 
advance knowledge of the report in 
order to turn it over to your govern- 
ment, as a matter of patriotism?” 
Allegra asked pointedly. 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“Of course,” Allegra replied. “You 
would be a traitor, both at heart and 
before your laws, if you did anything 
else. The penalty for that is—still, it is 
useless for me to remind you of it.” 


i 
f 


De Joncy managed a disingenuous 
smile, 

“Useless, and not at all to the point.” 

“One more question, before I can go 
any further in this matter with you. 
Exactly what connection is there be- 
tween you and Vagn Ericksen?” 

De Joncy did not answer as promptly 
as, heretofore, he had done. He was 
beginning a little to mistrust the trend 
of the conversation. Had his eager- 
ness, his assurance that Allegra wished 
to help him, led him a little too far? 
He resolved to be more prudent. 

“No connection—in this affair,” he 
replied, with an implication that, as a 
saving grace, admitted that they might 
be connected on other matters. For 
this high-spirited woman might have 
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a fundamental objection to helping him 
in what amounted to treason, 

“No connection ?”-she repeated ques- 
tioningly. 


“None whatever. 


What gave you the 
notion 

She interrupted him by rising and 
to a closed door_at the side of 
the room opposite him. She opened it, 
and stood for a second looking back at 
De Joncy. Then Jane Littleton ap- 
peared at her side. In an instant De 
Joncy was on his feet. 


going 


“She—here ?”’ 

“Yes. She’s been here all the after- 
noon. She came here, instead of going 
to Erickson.” 

“Then her father knew ?” 

“No, her 
does not yet 


father did not know, and 
know. I wanted to make 

you here before he 
But, ff Vagn Ericksen 


» connection with you——” 


sure of getting 


should know. 
has 1 
“You are going too far, mademoiselle. 
! warned you what would happen— 
\llegra’s interruption broke off his 
spec ( h. 


“She came here, 


her what 


because I warned 
The police 
raided his apartment at three this af- 
ternoon, and found indisputable proof 
that he is, in 
And 


him 


Ericksen is. 


secret, a German 


your 


agent. 

with 
In other words, you 
self-confessed traitor to 
government.” 


admit connection 
in this affair. 


are a 


you 
your 


and a fine conclusion,” 
De Joncy said in that steely voice of 


“line words, 
his. “But you cannot save yourself 
by it. Your testimony will have no 
weight in the courts of France, and, 
as for this young girl’s—poof ! 
my word!” 

Allegra 


“Eh e 
gested to the girl that 


Beside 


and sug- 
withdraw 


bien,” said, 


she 
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again into the seclusion of the next 
room. 

“T warned you, mademoiselle, that, if 
you interfered with me in this affair, | 
would turn you over to the police for 
too full knowledge of that bombing 
outrage. And now I go to do it.” He 
turned toward the door. 

“Not at all necessary to go to do it, 
monsieur le duc,” said Allegra. “The 
chef de siireté is here, in my apartment ; 
likewise an underminister of justice. 
You may make your complaint against 
me direct to him.” 

De Joncy stopped short. 

“Here?” he echoed. ‘“They’ve heard 
my confession ?” 

The appearance beside Allegra of a 
dapper, plump little man in familiar unt- 
form gave De Joncy all the answer he 
needed. He was, in very fact, a self- 
traitor to France. He 
wrenched open the door into the hall, 
and would have run away. But the 
clank of sabers there drove him back. 
It was no part of 


confessed 


\llegra’s plan to give 
him a chance to escape, and the chief of 
police had looked out for extra guards. 
Recoiling from them, as before an un- 
scalable wall, De Joncy turned and ran 
down the hall of the apartment in the 
opposite direction. \llegra saw him 
flit past the door of the drawing-room. 
Then came the crash of another door; 
a desperate curse; and, like an echo 
to the curse, the deafening explosion of 
a revolver. Allegra caught the eye of 
the underminister as both officials 
started toward the rear of her apart- 
ment, to ascertain that which already 
they knew. 

“He’s taken the best way out,” ex- 
claimed the underminister. 

“And so,” said Allegra, “receives 
payment for all debts owing him.” 
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EVOTEES of golf, not content with pursuing the little white ball all day, have 


begun to play the game by moonlight. 


That there are only three or fout 


full moons in the course of a summer does. not discourage them. 








VI.—THE 


HE wedding had been as nearly 

I perfect as such mortai occasions 

may be, Dru thought as she 
made her way through the crowded 
Durant grounds to a certain secluded 
spot. Which meant that the Durants, 
their servants, and she, Drusilla 
stairs, who, as maid of honor, had been 
of infinitely more importance than her 
brother, the bridegroom, were in a state 
of nervous exhaustion. 

It was a satisfaction to remember the 
theatrical the Durant 
drawing-room, embowered for the cere- 
mony, the equally theatrical loveliness of 
Dolly, in her period gown and Duchess 
lace, descending the on her 
father’s arm, and her brother’s poise as 
he waited for his bride. 

Lorry had looked so handsome, so 
distinguished. beside his pudgy, con- 
vivial father-in-law. She refused to let 
herself dwell on the contrast, for the 
Durants were dear people, and they had 
smoothed the path of Dolly and her new 
husband by presenting them with a 
charming Westchester house, and set- 
tling an allowance for personal expendi- 
tures upon her. Nominally, she would 
live on Lorry’s not altogether adequate 
income; practically, they would both be 
spared the petty economies that neither 
of them had ever practiced, as well as 
the pangs of dependence. 

Drusilla, finding the stone seat she 


Car- 


loveliness of 


staircase 
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Re 


SHADOW 


had sought at the 
dropped upon 
Undoubtedl 

wise. 
love 


foot of the garden, 
it with a sigh of relief. 
the Durants had been 
Dolly and Lorry were madly in 
now, but how long would. their 
ardor last under the ks of poverty? 
Dru’s charming, vy molded face, 
with lips that « ‘ornful, lids that 
drooped with a certain weary, 


PricKs 


worldly 
wisdom over the 
eyes, set in a 
harden if life 


inscrutable blue of her 
ld that one day might 
kind to her. It 
Alden ¢ Lorry’s employer 
and her friend, who had absurd 
about the spiritual value of 
No one knew better than 
none. Poverty was 
grading thing that could 
one. 


was 
ideas 
poverty. 
that there 
the most de- 
happen to any 
ew nothing about it 
liked to think of it as an ennobling in- 
fluence. It was anything but that. It 
was the motive of most wholly selfish 
deeds, of trickery and chicanery, of— 

The slanting, afternoon sun came out 
from its October haze, made her gown a 
golden glory, her dark hair as sheenful 
as the breast of a bird. Butt was not 
the westering light that softened her, 
magnetized her mysteriously as to lips 
and eyes and lifted he A dark figure, 
clearly silhouetted against the sky, 
paused on the terrace, approached her. 

She drew aside her saffron skirts to 
make room for him, welcome shining 
under her black 


she 


Was 


People who k: 


iashes. 
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“My responsibilities are over,’ Alden 
Griggs told her amugedly, dusting some 


ill-aimed confetti from his shoulders. 
“The ceremony went through without a 
1; | remembered all 


cumbent upon 


the things in- 
a best man to remember 
at the proper time; and I looked Lorry 
over meticulously before I let him go. 
He has his wallet, his baggage checks, 
his train tickets. 

or almost. 


I’m a free man again 
\t the last moment Lorry 
confidingly announced that I was to pick 
up some for the fiving-hall 

wants the house ready 


+] 1 
when they get back, 


old brasses 
firey lace, He 
and | gather that he 
doubtful about papa Durant’s 


1 1 


is a little 
Drusilla was reproachful. 
“Why do you let him impose upon 
you, Alden? I'll get the brasses, of 
course. And as to Mr. Durant’s taste” 


ler most engaging dimple displayed 


itsel | ind = retired—*“‘the champagne 
couldn’t have he improved upon, and 
s : ” 
he salads—— 


ler slim fingers, wafting mock ec- 


stacy in his direction, were caught in 


Incorrigible materialist !” He 
chuckle. ‘“‘You've 


already contributed 


more than your share of labor toward 
the new establishment Haven't you 
helped choose furnishings, matched 
silk and cretonnes, directed paper 
hangers and the rest of their tribe, until 
you've grown thin under it? You're 
looking anything but your old self, 
Dru.” 


He retained her small hand, consider- 
ing its delicate b blue-veined 


whiteness, as dispassionately as if it had 


mes, tS 


been a bit of white jade. 
S] the 
br desmaid’s 
tilted her impudent chin. 
“Tm 


le spread out warm, yellow 


splendor of her frock, 
irresistible, if 
you only knew it,” she sighed. 

“You're tired out. Perhaps it’s some- 
thing more than that. Does this mar- 
riage of Lorry’s really please you, Dru?” 


looking—rather 
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His gray eyes were very gentle. 

“It pleases me to have Lorry happy,” 
she told him honestly. “And it’s what 
match. I’m 
But—I can’t pretend that 
[It isn’t. . He’s 
the old days 
The apartment is 
going to be deadly without him and. his 
I'm lonelier than I 
thought I could be!” 

It was’ difficult to explain, even to 
Alden, that Lorry was her life, that no 


you call a genuine love 
sure of that. 
it’s easy to give him up. 
1] 


all I've got, and | want 


back again—horribly. 


belongings. ever 


other man had meant much to her since 
Jason Meade, whom she had been about 
to marry, had proved faithless, like that 
wooed his Medea 
she could lead him to the 
| leece. 


l 
other Jason who had 
only because 
Golden 

“You 

Quite clearly it 
that, 
Carstairs, 


lonely !” 


was hard for him to 
and with good cause. Dru 
her charm, 
was immeasurably 
though And 
Griggs slurred over the ways 

she always managed to be 
as smartly. gowned as her rich friends, to 
play with them at their expensive follies. 
She satellite, 


force in hersel f. 


believe 
with her beauty, 


and her cleverness 


popular, poor she was. 
somehow 


ina means 


was no but a centrifugal 
\nd she earned her 
certainly. He hated himself for 
wondering just how she did it. There 
were others, though, who wondered, too. 


way, 


He had heard Dru’s name mentioned at 
his club the other night, coupled with 
that of Paxton Weyland, his partner. 
Her brief engagement to the man had 
leaked out, was the topic of interesti| 
Why, young Hastings, a blond wag with 
a careless tongue, had wondered, had it 
been of such brief duration? Had the 
old boy heard of her being mixed up in 
r two odd Oh, nothing 
derogatory to matters of 
Some 


one or affairs ? 


her; just 
money unofficially earned. one 
else had chuckled and said: 

“It’s all in the Tim. Ladies 
must live. Why not by polite plunder? 


And if she were a typist in your office, 


game, 
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say, your sister and my wife wouldn't 
include her in their dinner lists. Not 
because she was a typist; merely be- 
cause she wouldn’t be Dru any longer.” 

Nothing tangible; just something to 
be remembered, to wince at. 

“I, lonely?” her lovely voice repeated 
in parrotlike mockery. “I admit jt, Al- 
den. I’m not always dining out, or 
dancing, or bridging. Sometimes’’—her 
blue-gray eyes shadowed swiftly—‘I’m 
balancing my check book, or wondering 
how I can make it balance before the 
first of the month!” 

Pathos, a rare thing with her, sat well 
upon her. Just now the droop of her 
soft mouth, the inflection of her voice, 
matched the magnolia pallor of her skin, 
the bister shadows beneath her eyes. 
She looked smaller, frailer, than ever 
before. 

Griggs, still holding her hand, saw all 
this. He was aware of the coming to 
pass of the thing that had been the 


beauty and the blight of the last three 
years, the years that he had known Dru- 


silla and fought against her over- 
whelming charm with the blind, deliber- 
ate stubbornness that was at once the 
strength and the weakness of his na- 
ture. It could be put off, fought against 
no longer. 

“Marry me, and let me take you away 
from the loneliness, the struggles with 
the check book, Dru !’’ was what he said. 

She stared at him in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. And, although her eyes were 
very soft, a note of laughter, like a bub- 
ble, escaped her lips. 

“Alden! You’re the most absurd of 
Galahads, my dear. 1 might so easily 
accept you. With an income like yours, 
to say nothing of your own irresistible 
charms, not another woman you know 
would turn you down. Digest that ad- 
vice before you imperil yourself again!” 

“I’m serious, Dru. Once more—will 
you marry me?” 

The gayety died from her lips and 
eyes, leaving her young, wistful and de- 


Ainslee’s 


fenseless, he saw with a rush of tender- 
ness. 

“Because you're sorry for me? I’m 
rather nice when I’m pathetic, but it 
won't last, you know.” 

He shook his head. 

“Because I find that I can’t live with- 
out you. Because——” His lips, seek- 
ing hers hungrily as he swept her to 
him, finished the sentence in another 
fashion, but adequately enough. 

She was riotous with color when she 
drew away from him, color that she 
tried to hide with slim, embarrassed 
hands. 

“You love me!” he told her and him- 
self with an amazed delight that touched 
her more than anything he could have 
said, and would have taken her into his 
arms again. 

“Wait!” she commanded 
harshly. “Perhaps I do. 
mustn’t touch me, Alden. 
I’m afraid I do love you, and 
do— Her hands moved 
lightly. “The queer part of it all is 
that you should love me. You’ve never 
approved of me, since the first time you 
saw me, in Capri.” 

“Where you were parading around 
with a princeling whose affairs were 
legion,” he reminded her ; “to the disgust 
and anxiety of his guardians. You got 
yourself well talked about that win- 
ter!” 

Her laughter rippled out. 

“It was delicious! But that’s it, Al- 
den. Ever since then I’ve been doing 
the same sort of thing, outraging the 
proprieties right and left. | Oh, I’ve 
never been very outrageous, but that 
isn’t the point. It’s what people say I’ve 
been that matters. And I daresay there 
are a good many versions of me by now. 
I’ve had to live, Alden, since every- 
thing was swept away; and I’ve lived by 
my wits. You've heard that, naturally. 
You see, you wince! It’s a plundering 
world, and I’ve taken my share by ir- 
regular methods, I suppose. Yet I can 


almost 
No, you 
Listen to me, 
instead. 
since I 
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face you and tell you that, according to 
my own code, I’ve done nothing dishon- 
orable.” 

It was his eyes that dropped before 
her steady gaze. 

“Don’t plead your case!” His voice 
was sharp. “Don’t you think I know 
you too well to ask for explanations?” 
“I think you prefer not to face them,” 
she told him with gentle irony. “And, as 
long as you do that, there'll always be 
a shadow of doubt in your mind. I 
don't like shadows, Alden. They’re too 
intangible; give you nothing to fight 
against. You can destroy the substance, 
but never the shadow.” 

Her wistful gaze drew his like a mag- 
net 

“Doubt of you? 
shadows, 


And as for 
you're too bright ever to be 
dimmed by anything, my dear!” 

She moved, 
breath. 
at their 


Never! 


catching an abrupt 
For, as he spoke, the ground 
feet was darkened, and a 
voman appeared in the lee of the high 
their right. She was not 
young; her plump figure, incased in an 
elaborate frock of youthful design, was 
that of a woman in her late forties. But 
she waved her bare arm with its jingling 
bracelets like a schoolgirl, and her face, 
incredibly round and immature under 
its pink powder, was framed in reddish 
curls that owed' their hue to henna. Once 
she had been an exquisite doll, and she 
had clung to that early phase of her 
beauty with more tenacity than dis- 
cretion, 


hedge to 


This was Clare Griggs, Alden’s step- 
mother, who, since his father’s’ death, 
had been the burden of Alden’s life, 
Drusilla suspected. One of the nicest 
things about Alden was his kindness to 
the obscure, common little actress who 
had married his father three years be- 
fore the old man’s death. With unfail- 


ing tact and courtesy he had not only 

accepted her presence in the Thirty-sixth 

Street home, but, finding her guarded, 

hostile, rather pitifully afraid of him, 
8—Ains. 
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had gone out of his way to make her 
feel that he was her friend. 

“T’ve been looking for you every- 
where,” she told him petulantly. “We 
must get back to town early, Alden. 
I’m playing bridge at the Hendersons’ 
to-night.” 

“I’m sorry, Clare.” His eyes were 
contrite as he looked from her to Dru- 
silla, with whom they pleaded. 

She understood. Yes, irritating 
though she was, Clare Griggs was a 
creature of pathos, as she stood there 
in her ill-chosen blue frock of a season 
or two back. Why, she wondered, was 
she always so badly dressed? It was 
known that Malvin Griggs had, unfairly 
enough, left everything to Alden. But 
it was also known that, as mistress of 
Alden’s house, Clare Griggs had every- 
thing she wanted: her maid, her own 
car, accounts at the best shops, as well 
as her ample allowance. 

“We'll take Miss Carstairs—Drusilla 
—home with us.” He turned to the girl. 
“Let me tell her, Dru! You must be 
the first to know, Clare, that she is 
going to marry me.” 

The bridge was burned. But Drusilla 
was conscious only of her own throbbing 
delight, and then of the look of intense 
apprehension that scudded across the 
older woman’s face. Her shallow blue 
eyes, as chilly as china, and as depth- 
less, fastened upon the girl, and Dru saw 
the frightened antagonism in them, It 
was natural enough that it should exist, 
she supposed. After all, her stepson’s 
marriage would oust her from her posi- 
tion as mistress of the Murray Hill 
home. But she might have concealed it 
more adroitly. 

“T hope you'll both be very happy,” 
she told them slowly. 

They got away at last from the Du- 
rant place and the wedding aftermath. 
As they rolled down the driveway Dru 
remembered that this was the dreaded 
hour when she had expected the full re- 
alization of Lorry’s loss to sweep over 
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her. Instead, she was happier than she 
had ever been in her life, and even Lorry 
had no place in her happiness. 

Not even Clare Grigg’s presence could 
dim the brightness of that evening, nor 
the fact of Alden’s having to hurry off 
to a directors’ meeting that could not be 
neglected. Yet, though he and Dru 
faced each other over the. late, indif- 
ferent meal in the shy, delicious in- 
timacy of the newly engaged, it was a 
difficult hour. Clare talked incessantly, 
but not until the meal was ended did she 
reach the point of her chatter. 

“Have you set the date of 
ding, Drusilla ?” 

“Make it soon,’ 
“There’s no need for 
ment, surely. \ 
and six weeks South!” 
Drusilla, s 
lengthily, to capitulate at last. 

“Not a wedding at all, Alden. Frankly, 
I can’t afford it, and I'd really prefer 
being married sans fanfare, if you don’t 
mind.” 


your wed- 


\lden. 
engage- 


December wedding, 


Being ie did not demur 


“As if a man ever wanted to make a 


” Alden 


Roman holiday of the occasion 
laughed. 

Mrs. Griggs rose. 

“If you are going with me to the Hen- 
dersons’, 
and get ready 


Dru, you'd better run upstairs 
“My wrap’s in the re om,” 
the girl reminded her 

It seemed absurd, but 
almost that Alden’s stepmother 
wanted to be rid of her for a space. A 
moment later it didn’t seem absurd at 
all. For Clare, twisting the amber 
beads she wore, addressed Alden 
ously. 

“Sorry to bother you, Alden, but I’ve 
run low on cash this month. Will you 
give mea check? Better make it fifteen 
hundred.” 

He looked at her in some surprise, 
started to speak, and, as if he thought 
better of it, merely preceded them into 
the library. 


eption re 


Drusilla was 


sure 


neTtv- 


Ainslee’s 


“Bridge debts again, Clare?” he in- 
quired at last, rising from his desk, 

“It’s stupid of me, isn’t it?” she ad- 
mitted with heightened color, tuckin 
the check into her bag with a sort o 
feverish relief, Dru thonght. “I always 
seem to lose, and the Hendersons play 
for such big stakes.” 

“She'll prink for twenty minutes,” 
Alden assured his new fiancée when his 
stepmother had rustled upstairs. 
Clare; always in 
money difficulty, no matter what I de. 
her credit on the of ¢he 
month It would be generous, 
possibly, to settle a sum upon her .out- 
right. But she herself 
wisdom of that, asked me not to, when 
I suggested it a few months ago. It 
redibly, I’m afraid.” 


shoulders 


or 
S 
i 


Poor 
sort ol 


she’s some 


posit to lirst 


more 


realized the un- 


would melt ing 
Dru, her 
against the gray stone of 
laughed sympatheticalby. 
“That’s the sort of thing I know all 
about! I’m so glad you’ve got a lot of 
money, Alden. If you lost it all, or 
in with, i’d marry you 
and wifely in 
ong as I don’t have 


like porcelain 


the fireplace, 


hadn't any to be 
be sweet 

But as | 

He deposi 


ted a kiss in her pink palm. 
“Speaking of 


ney, Dru”—he hesi- 
tated perceptibl ‘how are you fixed? 
If 3 come to the 
front. It’s an absurd convention that a 
man can't give the 


ou're et me 
woman he means to 
than 
and bonbons and an engagement 


marry 
books 
ring.” 

“But it’s one 
that I'll keep intact,” she told him dryly; 
and saw, with faint 


anything more practical 


f the few conventions 


nisgiving, the relief 
in his fine eyes 
\lden 

The click of Clare’s French heels on 
the stairs ended their téte-a-téte. 

“T wonder if 
mother’s reset, of 
course. The stones are very good—twin 
canary diamonds that have been in the 


Thoroughly conven- 


tional was 


you'd care for my 


engagement ring 
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family for a long time. They are flaw- 
less, and a beautiful color.” 

She flushed with pleasure. 

“You couldn’t choose anything I’d 
like better. But why have it reset? If 


it’s old enough, it’s undoubtedly lovely.” 

“You darling! Perhaps you will like it 
intact. It has rather a fine old wrought- 
We'll go look at it to- 
I keep that sort of thing in 


gold setting. 
morrow. 
a vault.” 

Mrs. Griggs joined them, and he 
showed them out into the waiting car. 

The Hendersons had an apartment on 
Washington Square North, a short dis- 
tance from the Griggs’ house, but to 
Drusilla the drive was long enough. 
After a little desultory conversation 
they relapsed into silence. 

lhey arrived at the Henderson apart- 
ment at last and were met by their 
hostess, whom Drusilla knew but 
slightly. She greeted Clare with tri- 
umphant gayety. 

“So glad you could come! We'll set- 
e wp old scores to-night. I was petri- 
ed to realize how much I owed you, 
‘lare!” She turned to Drusilla with a 
ittle laugh. “Mrs. Griggs plays like a 
professional, you know. She _ never 
loses; is even partner proof!” 

So Clare never lost at bridge! And if 
she always won from the Hendersons, 
who were excellent players themselves, 
she could hardly lose systematically to 
any one else. Whatever her needs for 
that money might be, it was not for 
bridge debts. Murmuring the proper 
thing, Drusilla drifted into the living 
hall. 


Mrs. Griggs had thrown open the 
Thirty-sixth Street house for the dinner 
dance she gave—at her stepson’s instiga- 
tion, people said—announcing Dru’s en- 
gagement. It was the wisest thing she 
could have done under the circumstances, 
and it had gone off remarkably well, 
considering that Clare was not famed as 
a hostess. 
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Drusilla, ravishing in a black-velvet 
frock that emphasized her delicate pal- 
lor, her rose-red mouth, was naturally 
the center of attraction. It was not 
until the night was nearly spent, that she 
and Alden were able to steal a moment 
together. The conservatory, a charm- 
ing addition to the big old house, had 
been built out upon the lawn, and could 
be entered from the grounds, which, 
small as they were, gave the house a 
distinction most town houses lack. 
Here, among the greenery and scented 
pots of bloom, Dru and her fiancé found 
cool privacy. 

She stood against a mass of fern 
fronds, bending over a shallow trough 
of hothouse violets, enormous, purple 
things whose breath sweetened the nar- 
row, domed-glass chamber. 

“We shall never give parties after 
we're married,’ determined Alden 
severely. 

“We shall give quantities of them,” 
stated Drusilla with sweet decision. 
“But we'll only ask amusing people.” 

They both recognized the fact that 
Clare had decided upon a very dull in- 
vitation list. Her guests had been 
chosen with a view to the morrow’s 
social columns, in which their names 
would appear effectively, she hoped. 
The little ex-actress had never become 
used to meeting her husband’s friends 
on their own ground, and to-night she 
had seemed especially worried about her 
festivities. 

“Poor Clare!” mourned Dru gener- 
ously. “I feel like a beast to be marry- 
ing you, and taking her place here. I’m 
afraid she’s rather hostile toward me.” 

“No house can have two mistresses,” 
Alden said quietly. “She has always 
known that one day I would marry; she 
has no right to be hostile, or hurt. I 
signed the lease of her apartment to- 
day. She’s picked a very attractive 
place on the Drive, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she’d be happier there than 
she ever has been here.” 
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“She looks,” said Dru, “as if she were 
very unhappy.” 

Lavish with her own joy, she wanted 
to share it with the world. She wished 
that she dared tell Alden what she knew 
of his stepmother’s secret difficulties, 
but something restrained her. After all, 
she had no right to pry into Mrs. Griggs’ 
private affairs. And it would be difficult 
to make Alden understand. 

He picked up her hand, that was play- 
ing with the violets, and kissed it. 

“Don’t trowble yourself about things 
like — that, Clare’s happy 
enough, in her own way.” He turned 
her hand over, touched the twin yellow 
diamonds that flashed upon her fourth 
finger. “That ring is perfect on your 
hand. You were quite right in not hav- 
ing the stones reset.” He peered at it 
“One of those 
hasn’t a very secure look, Dru. 
prong is 


dearest. 


more closely. stones 
Yes, a 
Better stop in at Tif- 
fany’s in the morning and have it fixed. 
Or shall I take it in?” 

She examined it dubiously. 

“It’s safe enough ‘to wear it to-night, 
I think. I'll take it in the first thing 
to-morrow.” 

Satisfied, he nodded. 

“They’re awfully good stones, apart 
from their sentimental value. I’m glad 
we noticed—— What is it, Thomas?” 

To his irritation, the large, impassive 
figure of the butler blocked the door- 
way. 


loose. 


The man was apologetic. 


“Excuse me, sir, but there’s a person 
who insists on seeing Mrs. Griggs, out- 


side. He came to the servants’ en- 
trance,” 

“She can’t see him, of course. 
him to call to-morrow, at a 
hour.” 

Thomas coughed suggestively. 

“He was very persistent, sir. He told 
me she’d be very angry if I didn’t tell 
her he was here. I thought perhaps you 
knew where she was.” 

Moved by some sudden intuition, Dru 
spoke. 


Tell 


proper 


Ainslee’s 


° 
“Better look her up, Alden. She'd 
be annoyed, if she did want to see the 
man, and you had sent him off. 
haps she’s in the card room.” 
Alden, at a word from Dru, went in 
search of his stepmother himself. And 
Drusilla, a tiny frown between her 
brows, waited for the flash of 
copper-colored gown to reappear. 


Per- 


Clare’s 
She 
had seen her slip into the improvised 
dressing room while Thomas was speak- 
ing. 

A repowdered Clare crossed the de- 
serted dance floor a minute later, 
response to the girl’s summoning ges- 
ture. At the announcement 
she turned as pale as the rice powder 
she so lavishly used. 

Dru adroitly managed to shield her 
round, from the 
man’s curious eyes. 


servant's 


terror-stricken face 

“Shall I tell him to come to-morrow, 
madame ?” 

“No.” The knuckles of her plump 
little hand from the force 
of her grip upon the shell frame of her 
fan. “I had better see him. Bring him 
here, please.” 

Her desperate eyes had fallen upon 
the French doors that led out upon the 
lawn. 

“Have him come to this door; he need 
not pass through the house.” 

Alone with Dru, turned to. the 
girl. 


it 


were white 


she 


Alden—where is he?” 

“T sent him upstairs after you,” Dru 
told her quietly. “I fancied you might 
prefer to see this man alone.” 

Clare looked away. 

“That—that was very kind of you,” 
she acknowledged. “I would prefer it. 
Could you—see that I am not inter- 
rupted here ?” 

Dru, plucking at the violets, consid- 
ered the advisability of bidding squarely 
for the older woman’s confidence, which 
trembled in the balance of her tormented 
hesitation. 


“Trust me——” she began to plead, 
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and stopped short at the ghost of a cry 
that quavered from Clare’s lips. 

Against the dark glass of the door, 
dim in the gloom of the conservatory, a 
man’s face was pressed; a face neither 
old nor young, sharp as a wolf’s, pre- 
datory, sinister. It was the sort of 
jmage one associates with an evil dream, 
and, luminous in the dark, it would re- 
etch itself in memory with insidious ex- 
actness of reproduction. 

Drusilla, poised creature that she was, 
started nervously, striking her wrist 
against the metal of the flower 
trough, conscious of the abra- 
sion. What had Clare Griggs to do with 

a man? What hold had he 


cold 
hardly 


upon 


Give me five minutes 
That’s all I ask.” 

was nothing to do but leave her, 
and help guard her sordid secret by find- 
\lden on the stairs, satisfying his 
curiosity in part, at least, with 
the most plausible invention she could 
devise. Luckily they 
gay group before 


g 
with him. 


lhere 


alon 
aione 


natura 


were swept into a 
she had time to finish, 
and, once in the supper room, the epi- 
sode was ended. 

The rest of the mght was a happy 
blur, against which Clare moved like a 
figure of wrongly cast, Dru 
thought. It was pitiful and terrible that 
her middle-aged immaturity—an im- 
that cannot develop or be 

ded into anything else—should have 

to face a situation that only judgment 
and daring could handle. It was evi- 
dent that she had made a tremendious 
effort to pull herself together, and she 
had partly. But to Drt’s 
not concealed by her 

chatter, her ready mirth. 
blue betrayed a stark 
her round, rouged 
iat threatened its own 


tragedy 


maturity 


succeeded 
panic was 
continuous 
Her 


ror now and then; 
t] 


eves 


shall W faze 


Noiuth 9 ¢ 
Ol 


ith a tension 
Something terrible had happened to 
n the brief space she had begged 
It was easy enough to 


. 
if 
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piece together the fragments of the 
situation. Clare the obscure, married 
late in life, and briefly, to a rich old man 
who had died suddenly, leaving her de- 
pendent upon the bounty of his son, 
would be the easy prey of some un- 
scrupulous jackal, who was selling his 
silence high. It was quite possible that 
she had been satisfying his ever- 
increasing demands for years. 

Dru, setting down her untasted 
punch, remembered that Alden had men- 
tioned his stepmother's money difficul- 
ties. She knew in spite of 
his generosity, Clare was never quite 
modishly never had ready 
funds. Lately the blackmailer’s demands 
had been perhaps. And 
foolish, conscience-stricken Clare, afraid 
to face her with the truth, had 
been inventing bridge losses to 
explain her for extra money. To- 
night whoever he was, had 
at the foun- 


now why, 


dressed, 
doubling, 


ste pson 
heavy 
need 
the man, 
struck his first deac 
dations of her safety by coming here 
and forcing an inten rview. 
Poor Clare, for what 
paying? It gave 
twinge 


’ ‘ 
iy blow 


was she 
a guilty 
it was her ap- 
\lden that had, 
e affair to a climax. 
‘riage would in- 
ancial standing. 
be able to tap a 
when the need arose. 
elittering in her copper-colored 
her, as Ned Mof- 


at her side. 


folly 
Drusilla 
to realize that 
proaching marriage to 
doubtless, brought th 
For her stepson’s 
evitably affect i 
She would no 
limitless source 
Clare, 
sequins, swept toward 
fat displaced Alden 
“Louise Wayne 
luncheon for you 
the Adirondacks. \Will next Wednes- 
day do?” 


wants to give a 


goes up to 


‘ ; 1, 
erore sne 
} 


“Beautifully,” Dru told her, knowing 
very well that another and more urgent 
message hovered wpon her strained lips. 

Young Moffat, a fatuous youth, could 
li There was no 

having a mo- 


not be readil; missed. 

chance, Dru 

ment alone 
“Are you awful! 


with het 


busy to-morrow, 
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Clare? Too busy to drop in on me at 
tea time’” she asked idly, and was 
amazed to see the color recede from her 
face in a tide, leaving it putty pale, 
flabby. Why should the woman show 
such terror at her suggestion? Surely 
Clare realized by now that she, Drusilla, 
was anxious to be of 
any way she could! 

“T’ll come.” Her 
words with difficulty. 

If the third person had been any one 
but Ned Moffat, he would have sensed 
the electric contact between them. For 
the first time Dru blessed the boy’s in- 
anity. 

“It must be terribly late,” she mur- 
mured. Clare, with the sword of Dam- 
ocles quivering above her head, doubt- 


service to her in 


lips 


i 


formed the 


less longed for her guests to be 
“There’s Alden 


drive me home. 


gone. 
him to 
given me a 


now. I'll get 
You've 

priceless party, Clare.” 

the 

rroups scattered about them, as she had 


Her move to depart dispersed 


known it would 


[It took a long time to 
run the gantlet of all these people whom 
she knew, find her wrap among the gay 
assortment in the coat room, and, her 
last good nights said, meet Alden in the 
hall. But she was glad to relax beside 
him in the limousine. 

“Quite sure you're happy ?” 
“You look 

“Quite, quite sure.” 

She 
against his smooth-shaven cheek. 
often 


demanded 


her lover. troubled.” 


sleek, dark head 
Not 


caresses 


leaned her 
demonstrative, her rare 
were proportionately precious 
He did not speak again until the ma- 
chine drew up before the shabby lobby 
of her West Side apartment building. 
“Thank Heaven you'll 
this,” he told her. He had always hated 
the cheap pretentiousness of the black- 
and-white entrance, the dusty palms, the 


soon be out of 


She wondered amused- 
ly if it could annoy him as much as it 
did her. For two years, now, she had 
lived in this atmosphere of poverty. 


chipped gilding. 


Ainslee’s 


The tesseliated hallway was dark, the 
switchboard deserted. 

“Good night, dear one!” 

As she stood there, her wrap. sliding 
from her shoulders, her curved mouth 
sweeter and softer than any flower, she 
was the most beautiful thing in the world 
to him. Apart from her sheer physical 
loveliness, there was something so gal- 
lant about her, so brave and gay and 
true. 
dor of \ 
of her black brows, the adventurous lift 
of her chin. But, Alden thought, these 
things made her the woman he loved. 

He raised her hand, so confidently 
laid in his, to his lips, but it was not 
kissed.. Instead, he startled 
exclamation, peered through the uncer- 
tain light. 

“What is it?” 

“Your 


It might have been only the can- 


, ’ : 
her eyes, the bird Ss-wing sweep 


uttered a 


That loose stone is 


ring. 
gone!’ 

Together, under the switchboard bulb, 
they examined the symbolic circlet upon 
her fourth finger. 
of the twin diamonds there, 
tawny hued, beside it, 
where its mate should have blinked, 
only the empty setting. 


He was right. One 
flashed 


flawless; but 


was 


“How dreadful!” she mourned. 
Alden, I shouldn't have worn it!” 
“It seemed safe 


“Oh, 


enough. I should 
at before | gave it 
Wait; it may have come out in 


have had it looked 
to you. 
the car and rolled into the upholstery.” 

They hurried out to the waiting ma- 
chine, and, with the aid of 
feur’s flashlight, examined 
meticulously, only to make 
it Was not there 

“The last time I noticed it was wl 
in the 


slowly, her 


the chauf- 
interior 
certain that 


the 


we were conservatory,” said 


memory receding to 
scene there, just before Mrs. Griggs im- 
portunate caller had come. 

He was incredulous. 

“My dear child! Knowing the stone 
wasn't absolutely secure, you didn’t keep 
an eye on it?” 
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“I was thinking of other things,” she 
admitted. 

She was remembering Clare’s intense 
fright and dismay, the stark terror in 
her eyes. Absently she lifted her hand, 
looked at a small, red bruise just below 
the wrist. When she had seen Clare’s 
threatening visitor at the door she had 
started, struck her hand against the 
sharp edge of the trough in which the 
violets were bedded. She thought 
swiftly. Alden did not know, of course, 
that his stepmother had received the 
stranger in the conservatory. 

“I hurt my wrist against one of the 
violet pans in the conservatory. The 
blow might have dislodged the dia- 
mond.” 

“I'll make a thorough search,” he 
promised. “It’s safe to say that none 
of the rooms will have been touched. 
Clare’s very considerate about not keep- 
ing the servants up late after she has 
entertained. The débris is all left until 
the next morning.” 

Would he find 
dered ? 

“You'll look at once, then, and let me 
know. I won't go to sleep until you’ve 
phoned.” 

“Absurd child!” 

But he promised willingly enough. 

An hour later a restless Drusilla was 
pacing her floor, wrapped in an orchid- 
hued negligee. Her brow was shadowed 
with a troubled frown, her eyes were 
dark pools of doubt. When the tele- 
phone iinally shrilled she hurried to the 
desk and snatched the receiver from its 
hook. Alden’s voice, low pitched, came 
distantly across the wires. 

“Dru? I've searched the entire lower 


the stone, she won- 


floor without finding the missing stone. 
[ fairly combed the conservatory, and 


didn’t confine my search to that. 
diamond isn’t here.” 

She was silent a long moment ; so long 
that he spoke again anxiously. Nervous- 
ly he asked : 

“You're there?” 


The 
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“Yes. I'm horribly sorry, Alden. To 
realize that it was my own careless- 
ness——””’ 

“Tt wasn’t your carelessness, my dear. 
Moreover, the thing will turn up. It 
must. It’s got to be somewhere down- 
stairs. The servants are perfectly re- 
liable, and certainly our guests are above 
suspicion.” 

She would have given anything in the 
world to have been able to thrust the 
doubt from her mind. To Clare, wait- 
ing for that sinister figure to enter, to 
threaten her with whatever weapon of 
exposure he had been holding over her, 
the canary diamond must have glittered 
like a golden hope, embodied in two 
carats of yellow light. 

“I’m afraid I must have lost it in the 
street.” 

“Descending the steps? We should 
have heard it fall, Dru. No, it’s some- 
where It’s possible, of 
course, that one of the servants found 
it and couldn't withstand the temptation. 
The thing is worth several thousands, 
apart from its value as an heirloom. If 
it doesn’t turn up in the morning, I'll 
put the matter into the hands of the 
police.” 


downstairs. 


“No!” she forbade him sharply. “I'd 
much rather you didn’t.” 

His answer when it came had a curi- 
ous inflection of surprise 

“But if it has been stolen, we want to 
recover the stone!” 

“I know,” she pleaded. 
have my way. I don’t want the police 
called in. And after all’—her little 
nervous laugh smote his ears strangely— 
“it’s my diamond!” 

It seemed to her afterward—she did 
not sleep for hours—that he had hung 
up rather abruptly. Her pleasant sitting 
room, with its books and flowers and 
chintzes, its well-placed lights, turned 
drab and dark suddenly, as if a shadow 
had fallen upon jt. A shadow intangible, 
too intangible to touch and dispel. Was 
it the shadow of his doubt? 


“But let me 
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All day Druscilla waited for the phone 
to ring, announcing his presence down- 
stairs, or only that, across the city, he 
was thinking of her. But all that came 
was an impersonal box of flowers that 
meant nothing to her on this particular 
day. A dozen times went to the 
desk, his number on her lips; as many 
times she sat 


she 


staring into the mouth- 
piece of the instrument, unwilling to 
lift the receiver. 

She broke her appointments for the 
day ruthlessly, not wanting to leave the 
apartment. Yet she found herself un- 
able to concentrate on anything in it. 
The midmorning mail brought forth the 
first of the monthly allotment of bills— 
an appalling array—and a delightful let- 
ter from Lorry, whom she had just writ- 
ten about her enga . He 
the highest spirits | 
low in 
checks with him? He 
check, dated 


was in 
, as usual, 
exchange 
inclosed his 


funds. 
own 
five 
tight 
want to 


a month ahead, for 


hundred. He was in rather a 


place, and, 

borrow from le 
Drusilla, she 
bank balance 


Being figured 


ifter she had 


up her 
made out a 
check for the desired amount, inclosed it 
in an affectionate note, and tucked it into 
the slot of the 1 


outside her 
door. 


mail chute 
It was midafternoon when her front 


doorbell rang vehemently, brought her 


on winged feet to see who it was that 
But it was 
not Alden who waited admittance in the 
box of ahall. It was Clare Griggs, pale, 
with a pinkish look to her eyelids that 
wrecked the wax-doll prettiness that was 
hers. She was still a wax doll, but a 
wax doll that had been neglected, left 
out in the rain, or too close to the ‘fire. 

“They didn’t find the diamond?” Dru 
caught at the faint hope. 

Mrs. Griggs shook her head. 

“Nor any trace of it. 
first realize it was gone?” 


had come up, unannounced. 


When did you 


Dru glanced obliquely at her guest 


Ainslee’s 


over the copper box of cigarettes she 
was offering her. 

“Not until | got home. The last that 
I saw of it was in the conservatory.” 

Clare controlled the trembling of her 
under lip with an effort. 

“Alden much disturbed 
about it. He thinks one of the servants 
may have found it. He 
notifying the police.” 

Her round eyes, panic filled, sought 
Dru’s averted face. The younger woman 
said nothing. 


Was very 


he insists upon 


“Don't you think you could persuade 
him to let the matter drop?” 
Clare under her breath. 


begged 


Dru, torn between pity and a disgust 
she could not 
W hat 
didn’t particularly like Clare Griggs, had 
nothing in Why 
coerced in this fashion to 


vanquish, jumped up, 


was this woman to her? She 


common with her. 
should she be 
protect her ? 
Her tone 
to be quite frank, Clare, why 


a 


‘Possibly.” was curt. “But, 


shi vuld 


tight, purple mesh 

veil; moistened her lips. 
“Would you, if I were to tell you that 
the and 
could get it for you within a week?” she 
asked. 

‘Are you telling me that ?” asked Dru- 
silla quietly. 

es, 


burst 


of her 


I knew where diamond was, 


said Clare, and thereupon 


into a torrent of tears. Drusilla, 
who never wept, was always at a loss in 
outburst. 


the presence of an emotional 


She could only tuck her own absurd 
handkerchief into Clare’s hand, pat her 
ineffectually, and beg her to look up and 
stop crying. 


worst of the 


\nd presently, when the 
storm had passed, she 
brought powder and puff, knowing that 
Clare would want to repair the havoc 
But, to 
Dru’s astonishment, she pushed the sym- 
bols of her undying vanity from her and 
shook her head. 


“No. I feel 


wrought as soon as possible 


better now. You're a 
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sweet child, Dru. Don’t hate me ut- 
terly, will you?” 

Dru wondered how any one could hate 
so battered and tear-wrecked an object. 

“Don't be silly,” she scolded. “And 
tell me a little more. I'll do the best I 
can, of course.” 

Surprisingly, Clare came to the point. 

“I know where your diamond is be- 
cause—I have the pawn ticket in my 
bag.” Her lip trembled again, but she 
“I didn’t take it. On my word 
f honor, I didn’t. But—I know who 


went on. 


nodded her head, realizing that 
new, too. 
The man who forced himself upon 
last night. Who is he? What is 
ld over you, Clare?” 
hold in the world,” 
aned Clare. “Dru—he’s my son!” 
‘Your—son!” It was a gasp of 


izement 


strongest 


That’s why I’ve been letting him 


Oh, 

callous creature; he’s cruel and 

ly and willing to take every cent he 

force out of me, but he’s got me 

under his thumb!” 

struck the chair arm with her 
udgy, ineffectual fist. 

“He knows he’s safe for two reasons. 

irst of all, no one knows of his exist- 

nce—no one here. Secondly, he is my 

y, and I suppose, if it came to the 

pinch, I’d lie and cheat and steal to save 

And I’m doing it now, all be- 

a fool eight years ago. 

I married Malvin Griggs I care- 

y concealed the fact that I had been 

ied fore, had a son. I 

‘t proud of ever having been the 

fe of Amos Clapp. 


g money from me for years. 


a 


She 


grown 


This boy is his 
son in every way.” She smiled 
y, dabbing at her eyes. 

Vell, I married Malvin; how, 
ven only knows. I was pretty, then. 
} not leng after that, Ernest—my son 

ned up. At first he was humble 


] 


eful as could be when I gave 
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him what he wanted. But it didn’t last 
long. Before Malvin died I was being 
systematically blackmailed, and by that 
time I was in too deep to make a clean 
breast of it. Malvin thought me madly 
extravagant; he never made a new will 
on that account. He knew he could 
trust to Alden to do the right thing, and 
he always has. , But I’ve never dared tell 
him. I don’t dare now. Partly on Al- 
den’s own account. Think of the scan- 
dal it would make! 

“But Ernest has overreached himself 
this time. He has been killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. When he 
came last night I was bewildered; I had 
no more money to give him. I tried to 
put him off, to explain the situation, but 
he was desperate. He had to have 
money immediately, or it would mean 
jail for him! I told him to wait till to- 
day, and his answer was to snatch that 
platinum bracelet I wear from my arm. | 
The original went long ago! Every dia- 
mond in the thing is paste, and he flung 
it back at me with an oath. 

“All the time, Dru, we could hear the 
dance music. Oh, it was horrible! Do 
you know where the bracelet fell? Into 
that pan of violets, where you had been 
standing. He picked it up a minute 
later, saying he might raise a few hun- 
dreds out of the platinum, if that were 
real, and we both saw something round 
and bright among the leaves. Your dia- 
mond, Dru! I saw what had happened, 
begged him to let me have it, promised 
anything. He only !aughed*in my face. 
But, before he went, I made him 
promise to send me the pawn ticket. He 
wouldn't get its true value on a quick 
sale, and knew it. So an hour ago I got 
ll—except that I'll raise the 

somehow within the week, and 

out. I’ve trusted you; you can’t 
betray me to Alden. He’d never under- 
stand. Ernie’s a rotter, but he’s mine. 
Nothing must happen to him!” 

“T won't betray you,” promised Dru- 
silla slowly. “But you should tell Al- 


it. That’s a 
money 


get it 
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den for your own protection. He would 
understand !” 

“No!” Clare’s hot hands gripped her 
own feverishly. “Promise me, Dru! 
Promise me you won't tell him. I’ve 
trusted you now with everything; you 
can’t fail me!” 

Dru, very pale, held out her hand. 

“I’ve giveri you my word,” she re- 
minded the other woman. 
keep it. 


“T always 
May I have the ticket, please.” 

Broodingly she examined the blue 
cardboard, with, opposite its number, a 
descriptive that “One 
canary diamond, two-and-a-half carats. 
Seven hundred dollars.” 

Seven hundred dollars! She didn’t 
have that much in the world. Yet, in 
some way, she vet the 


scrawl read: 


would have to 
money and retrieve the jewel. 

“T don’t dare to go to Alden again for 
money,” admitted his stepmother. “But 
I’ll manage.” 

Dru rose to her feet. 

“Leave the ticket with me,” she 
“T’ll redeem it myself. 
bility is ended.” 

“You'll not let him the police?” 

“T’ll do my best to keep him from 
notifying them. I'd better get in touch 
with him now, I suppose.” 

She didn’t have time. The bell 
whirred, and the darky hall boy an- 
nounced : 

“Mr. Griggs calling.” 

“You'd better not be 
Clare. “No; you'll meet him in the 
front hall if that way. Go 
through the kitchen out into the service 
hall.” 

She was alone when Alden found her, 
and his troubled eyes instantly discerned 
her strained pallor. 

“You're worrying about the diamond,” 
he accused her tenderly. “Don’t. We'll 
trace it soon, I expect. I disobeyed you 
—put it in the hands of a detective 
agency. A man is already on his way 
to the house.”’ 

She looked at him in blank horror. 


said. 
Your responsi- 


call 


she told 


a 
nere, 


you go 


Ainslee’s 


“You did that—when I asked you not 
to?” 

“My dearest girl” —she slid out of his 
grasp—"‘it’s obvious, to me at least, that 
one of the servants found it and kept it. 
You are always on the side of the of- 
fender; | have a weakness for justice. 
If it’s a first offense, | shan’t prosecute. 
But the thief appre- 
hended, and we want the diamond.” 

“What—what will the police do?” she 
demanded breathlessly. 

“Throw out a 


deserves to be 


dragnet over all the 
pawnshops first, I suppose.” 


That must not be done. She found 


him very stern as she scanned the gray 


eyes she loved, the finely modeled mouth. 

“Atden, I’ve never asked anything— 
anything big—of you before. I ask it 
Call off the police, your detec- 
You must! 


now. 
tives. 

He stared at her 
“T can’t understand your attitude.” 

“T don’t If you 
love me at all, go to the phone, tell them 
the stone is found But get 
rid of them.” 

She was desperate, and her despera- 
tion affected him strangely. 

“Dru——”"— Faith fought hard with 
doubt. 

She clung to him, lifting her little face 
imploringly. The precious minutes were 
passing. 

“You're hard—hard! Please believe 

Alden, it’s for the best.” 
[ must decide that for myself.” 

“Then—it may change your decision 
when I tell you—promise you—that I 
can recover the diamond for you if you'll 


ask you even to try. 


—anything ! 


me, 


““ 


” 


give me time enough. 

“Vou!” 

She nodded, sickened by the ring of 
his voice, the incredulous, then uncer- 
tain, dismay that stamped him for a long 
moment before it changed and hardened 
into conviction. 
turned her to him. 

“Tell me the truth, Dru, the whole 
truth!” he implored. 


He caught her wrists, 
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“T’ve told you all I can tell you, except 
this: I haven’t the diamond now. I 
haven’t had it.” She smiled piteously. 
“IT was right, wasn’t I, about the shadow 
of doubt? Only—your doubt has sub- 
stance! Alden, why can’t you believe 
in me?” 

He turned away toward the desk 
where the telephone stood behind its silk 
screen, 

“T will do what you wish.” 

That meant, she realized, that he was 
doing it only because he believed her 
guilty, was in honor bound to protect 
her. The irony of it! Her wounded 
eyes watched him as he waited for his 
number, saw his own gaze fall upon the 
papers that littered the desk, the sheath 
of bills, and the second page of Lorry’s 
letter. Over his shoulder part of a para- 
graph leaped up at her. 


and I’ve 


have the 
ey. Five hundred will see me through, if 
you'll let me have it at once. 


simply got to 
mot! 


He was speaking curtly, 

“No further need of your services. 
Yes, bill me at my office.” 

Then, for a long moment, they faced 
each other despairingly. It was she who 
dismissed him. 

‘As soon as the diamond is in my pos- 
session you shall have it.” 

“Dru, it’s yours!” 

She shook her head, dreadfully afraid 
of the tears that burned her eyelids. 
With a cold little sound the gold ring, 
with its single unmated jewel, fell on the 
table. She pushed it toward him. 

“No, Alden. You'd never trust me 
again, you see. And I can’t—go into de- 
tails about this. So—this is the end.” 

It was. 

An hour later, worn with a grief that 
weighed her down like some physical 
burden, she rose from the divan where 
she had flung herself when the door shut 
behind him. Not much later she was in 
a jolting taxi, that was making its way 
down the dark and cobbled streets of the 
lower East Side. 
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She had been in pawnshops before, 
but never in so small, so dark, so sinister 
a place of shadows as the grimy base- 
ment, before which her machine stopped. 
An old man, the tint of parchment ex- 
cept for his red-rimmed eyes, peered at 
her across the counter. 

“I want some money on these,” she 
told him, and dropped before his bird- 
like eyes a strand of small, perfectly 
matched pearls. These, a gift that she 
had earned many times over for the hap- 
piness she had made possible for Kitty 
Bosford, who had linked them around 
her neck, were her mascots; her only 
possession which was of value. 

She did not haggle over the thousand 
that he offered her, but took the greasy 
money gratefully, and then handed him 
the pawn ticket which Mrs. Griggs had 
given her. 

“I want to redeem this.” 

He fingered the bit of cardboard. 

“It vasg a young man who brought dot 
diamond in to me.” 

“T know.” She was frantic to get the 
stone in her possession. 

“Dere seems to haf been a liddle trou- 
ble about dot stone. You bedder come 
in to-morrow.” 

“T have the ticket,” she told him im- 
periously. “The stone is mine. ] want 
it now.” 

A soundiess chuckle shook him. 

“De police, dey think different. Dot 
diamond vas taken a little while back by 
a fellow from headquarters.” His 
withered shoulders hunched extrava- 
gantly. “I can do nodding about it. I 
am an honest man, myself.” 

So Alden’s order to drop the case had 
been put in too late! All her anguish of 
soul had been unnecessary, wasted. The 
pawnbroker was astonished at the hap- 
piness that rayed from her. Certainly 
she had no cause to laugh like that under 
her breath at the information he had 
given her! 

“T see,” she said, and was gone. 

But on the cobbled street her brief joy 
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was obliterated suddenly by the sharp 
memory ef Clare—Clare jn her agony 
and fear for her worthless son. If she 
went home, waited for Alden to come, 
penitent and adoring, the ghost of 
Clare’s anguish would haunt her always. 
For Alden—she knew him so well, now, 
his sternness, his sense of justice—would 
let Ernest Clapp, wastrel and scoundrel, 
too, very likely, pay the full penalty that 
he had so far escaped, And that would 
break Clare’s silly, loving heart. And 
she had given (¢ ‘lare her word. Oh, it 
was quixotic, absurd, she knew, but it 
would save heartbreak, if she got there 
in time. She stepped into the taxi, gave 
the driver the number. 

distance 
and found her- 
> knew 


It seemed an interminable 


yet when she gi t there, 


self in the hall which so well, 


she shrank what awaited her. 
“You needn’t announce me, Thomas 
I—I think I know 
She brushe 
library door. 
lipped. 
faced youth whose white, weakly 
face she d, and standing 
him was a plain-clothes man. 
just come from Reuben’s. I 
little late, it Her 
eyes reproached Alden, who was only a 
silhouette against the fire. “I told you 
I would redeem the diamond, Alden; 
you might have taken me at my word.” 
She held out the pawn ticket. 
Was she in time? The tableau might 
mean anything. 


from 


is with him.” 
him, opened the 
\lden, 


chair sprawled a sullen- 


who 
past 
There grim 


stood 
In a 

’ — 
I vicious 
recog mize over 
“I have 


got there a seems.” 


Griggs stepped forward. 
“My dear, my dear,” he murmured, 
‘can I ever earn your forgiveness ?” 
The plain-clothes 


nan touched Clapp 
on the shoulder. 


“We'll 
Griggs. 

“Wait!” Alden spoke peremptorily, 
“I want nothing of the sort. I prefer 
no charge against him.” 

Drusilla nodded, her eyes very soft, 
and he knew he had won his guerdon. 

Five minutes very much be- 
wildered officer of the law, having 
cessfully tracked down his quarry, 


be going along, then, Mr, 


later a 
suc- 
left 
the old brown-stone house alone, marvel- 
ing at the 
men. In the firelit 
library the sullen youth scowled at Dru 
her fiancé possibly to 
his underlip. 
he demanded, “you got the 
me, all right. What do you 
want now?” 

“{t want 
your unh; 
You're 
happens to care for 
sternly 


11 


talk ove! 


certain inconsistencies of 


cleverest business 
and ferociously, 
conceal a trembling of 

“Well,” 


goods on 


you to go upstairs and make 


ippy mother a little happier. 
a son, but she 
Alden told him 


come down we'll 
and the rest of that 


a poor excuse of 
you,” 
“\Vhen you 
anew start, 
sentimet 

[t was rather 
| 


hem, paused on the 


who slunk 
threshold. 
dead right about the sort of 


got, but she’s 


a dazed boy 
past 

“You're 
son she’s 
decent ste; 
said 


got a pretty 
compensation,” he. 
fervently, with that 
manifestation of a sense of the 
fitness of th which the most 
depraved exhibit. 

His steps creaked on the stair. 

There was little need for speech in the 
library. Dru, safe against Alden’s heart, 
sighed happily. His halting tale told, 
her full pardon of him sealed with her 
lips, they sat in the warm fire glow. The 
shadow would never fall upon then 
again. 


son for 
almost ocCa- 
sional 


ings even 


DBD BPP 


follow the fashion set by 
riding habits and 


four out 


]F they 


voluminous 


ride 


London only 


Princess Mary 
sidesaddle. 
of twenty-one competitors 


American women will soon don 
At a recent horse show in 
rode astride. lxperts agree 


that apart from the fact that a woman looks more graceful riding sidesaddle, it 
is a sign of mediocre horsemanship to ride astride. 





A Parable for Lilla 


By Frances O. J. Gaither, 


Author of “The Bird Cage,” “Amazons,” etc. 


HEY sat on an iron bench 
pavilioned by a live oak, The 
bench stood close against the 

trunk of the tree in a kind of sanctuary 
of shadows. The branches, down sweep- 
ing from high overhead, frayed into 
leaves at their far extremities like the 
fringe upon some vast, sloping canopy. 
This made the sunlit drive, fifty feet 
away, seem much farther off than it 
really was, and the panorama of motor 
cars a pageant out of a dream. There 
were oleanders brushing the margin of 
the drive, deeply carmined oleanders and 
creamy ones flushing only so much as 
clear skin flushes. And, where the drive 
circled and vanished from sight, there 
showed, through the stiff, green portals 
of a clipped hedge, a garden of annuals 
as flawless in tint as a nest of Easter 
eggs. At the very heart of the garden, 
beyond the snapdragons, a bronze baby 
pefpetually tilted a bronze watering pot. 
The spray from the watering pot blew 
about and made prisms in air. 
Trowbridge’s hands hung between his 
knees, and his cane hung between his 
He had thin cheeks. Through 
1em showed the sensitive line of his 
jaw. His lips were thing too. They 
grew thinner in disapproval. They were 
scarcely more than a line, just now, be- 
cause of what Lilla had said. Lilla 


hands, 
+} 


studied the bit of carved ivory pendent 


on the 


liked 


chain she wore, 
apologizing. Still——- 


She dis- 


’ 


“T meant nothing, 
real,” 

“But ‘dreary.’ 
ugly word, Lilla.” 

“Then I withdraw it. 
chosen,” 


’ she said; “nothing 
Dreary is a damned 
It was badly 


The ferrule of his cane was erasing a 
name on the ground, the name of a city 
half a world away. Lilla read the 
syllables. Dreary. They did connote 
dreariness, whether one said it aloud or 
not. Alien syllables suggesting no link 
with anything she knew. She 
it would be a dirty, smelly place. 

“The fact 
Lilla. You 
Cannes.” 

“Of course I did, Tony. 
fer the Orient. I’ve never seen the East 
—except in ‘Kismet’ and ‘Mecca.’ 
One doesn’t get much idea from the 
stage; just a jumbled impression of 
bazaars and camel drivers and romance 
and or 

The taut muscles in Trowbridge’s face 
relaxed. He laughed. Lilla leaned her 
shoulders against the iron bench, then, 
and let her pendant fall back upon her 
lap. She looked out at the streak and 
flare of sunlight on passing automobiles, 
and the flowers bright as package dyes. 
The brilliance struck acutely into her 
eyes, almost stabbed them. 

“Romance!” Trowbridge echoed, “So 
that’s it, Lilla. You want to be re- 
assured how romantic it’s all going to 


fancied 


is, you chose yourself, 
remember I suggested 


I much pre- 
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be, don’t you? 
in some ways!” 
at her. 
proachful again. 


What a child you are, 
He turned and smiled 
But then his lips looked re- 
“After all you’ve said 
about European places and being treated 
people we'd meet it 
rather startle me to have you say—— 


did 


” 


shabbily by 


Nerves. I 
fancy a lot of people get a whiff of stale- 
ness at the threshold of adventure—like 
the air from one of those New York 
subway entrances. All day I’ve hated 
—oh, not the big thing we are doing, 
Tony; just the little details about it. I 
loathed pouring Harvey’s coffee this 
morning and laughing at his jokes. He 
was particularly 


“Please forget it, Tony. 


” 
Pay. 


“T must say you're in a strange mood, 
Lilla. 

He turned squarely about and studied 
her. His bewilderment struck her sud- 
denly as. funny. 

“Have a whiff.yourself, Tony? A 
tiny misgiving of 

“Not at 

Her dropped at 
sought the ivory pendant, 

“See here, Lilla 
are doing it? Are you going to be 
sorry you didn’t divorce Harvey? God 
knows you could stir up cause.” 


It isn’t like you to be capricious.” 


me?” 
stiffly. 


dreariness in 
little 
id her 


all,” he said a 


eyes fingers 


\re you sorry we 


“Oh, there’s no good in proving Har- 
vey’s shortcomings Har- 
vey out of this. I’ve no patience with 
the people who stir up somebody else’s 
I’m 


Tony Be- 


Let’s leave 


faults to condone their own acts. 
not that 
sides, it’s ugliness 


coward, 

I’m from.” 
She was sitting forward again, breath- 
did not 


sort of 
running 
ing a little quickly, Trowbridge 
look at her. 

“No,” said, “it isn’t 
just—oh, I don’t know. 
berta, for one thing—— 

Trowbridge laughed. 

“Alberta! It would be an imaginative 
person who could suppose that Harvey’s 
sister has any claim on you. A more 
independent baggage “4 

“Don’t, Tony.” 


that. It’s 
There’s Al- 


she 


” 


Ainslee’s 


Trowbridge was writing with his cane 
again. He wrote again the name of the 
promised land she had desecrated with 
forebodings of dreariness. Under it, 
he wrote her name. 

“T only Trowbridge 
coldly, “that these misgivings, these— 
er—whiffs you speak of will evaporate 
before morning. Or 


hope,” said 


to-morrow 
we——” 

The pendant 
finger tips. 


else 


felt cold against her 
She stared at him, at his 
smooth hair, his clean-shaven cheek, his 
tight lips, his 
smooth-fitted coat. Then looked 
down at her looked down at 
“Lilla” forming under the ferrule of his 
stick, She read her own name exactly 
beneath those foreign syllables. 

“T don’t quite understand you, Tony.” 

“T mean you are still free to choose, 
Lilla.” 


It was only a 


speckless — c¢ lar, his 
she 


name, 


she sat 
only a second, 


second that 
chilled, unable to’ speak ; 
then she laughed. 

“We're absurd, utterly absurd, Tony. 
Fancy our quarreling to-day!” 

He continued icy. 
than- . 
forward 


“Better to-day 
She 


leaned and laid both 
hands on his, atop his stick. 
“There 


don't 


And 
terrible things as 
to ugliness. 

But 


Be kind, Tony, please. 
hint at such 
abandoning me to I own 


I am exasperating it’s nerves. 
Gracious, Tony, I’ve 
Do expect me to be 


unruffled ?” 


never eloped be- 
fore 
fectly 


She 


you per- 


’ 
make her laugh light, 
to keep wistfuiness out of her 


strove to 
tones. 
He stood up 
“It’s damned awkward for me, Lilla, 
if you don’t know, yourself, what you 
want.” 

“Oh, but I do. Of course I do.” 

When he left her she sat still and 
watched him out of sight. She 
him bend his head to pass under a 
down-swung branch and stop to let cars 
pass; saw him flick a twig from his 


saw 
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path; saw him stride, dark and assured 
against the carmine oleanders, across the 
drive ; saw him at the clipped portals. 

In the walk before the entrance to 
the garden a little boy sat, legs stuck 
out like open shears. He was absorbed 
in some sort of toy on wheels, some 
red, tin toy, an automobile, a wagon. 
Some obscure business of repairs was 
afoot. Trowbridge, all but stepping 
over boy and wagon, was accosted, the 
tin toy held up for inspection. Lilla 
was much too far away to hear, across 
the motors singing down the drive, what 
the child said or how Trowbridge an- 
swered, but somehow, seeing the boy be- 
speak Trowbridge’s sympathy, she felt 
her heart leap queerly ; and when Trow- 
bridge shook his head without pausing 
in his long stride down came her flying 
heart as if winged by some marksman. 

He passed from sight. She looked 
down and read, scrawled in the gravel 
at her feet, the loops and rounds of her 
familiar name linked with mysterious 
foreign syllables. Echoed that question 
of hers which had so angered him: 
“Tell me honestly, Tony, is it at all a 
dreary sort of place?” 

Slowly she drew the sole of her shoe 
across the characters, across and back, 
and they were no more. In their place 
was only a little arc of smoothness on 
the ground. Lilla stood up. 

Some one else was giving first aid 
to the red, tin toy by the time Lilla 
came up, a bigger boy than he who 
owned the bit of a wagon, a boy with 
infinite resources of rubber band and 
string and mechanical knowledge. Fool- 
ishly Lilla sighed, Beyond the absorbed 


children, she could see deep into the 


Ridiculous how she 
clung to it, a park garden! Neverthe- 
less she clung, stood actually minutes 
on end watching the prisms break from 
the spray of the fountain, break and 
hang an instant glancing in air, the way 
cooked sugar spins off the spoon when 
you test it. 


painted garden. 
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Lilla’s husband had round cheeks— 
a boy’s cheeks. He had a boy’s laugh, 
too, but not a boy’s eyes. His eyes 
were blue and rather small; and some- 
times when he looked at Lilla without 
listening they were entirely opaque. 
Other times Harvey’s eyes grew very 
bright—when there were particularly 
bad cocktails or when he had just come 
swaggering in from a director’s meeting 
he had bullied. Then the flesh at Har- 
vey’s temples crinkled and drew his eyes 
even smaller than they already were, but 
did not obscure the twinkling of them. 
This evening he had had no cocktail, 
and he was looking at Lilla without lis- 
tening to her. So his eyes were dull. 

He sat at a careless, half-recumbent 
angle in an over-stuffed chair, and 
turned his face toward her politely when 
she spoke, It was exactly as though she 
stood before a house which had been 
boarded up for the summer. 

“Did you hear, Harvey?” 

“Yes, certainly, my dear.” 

“Well, what do you think? Do you 
think a person who is admittedly quite 
useless in a vocation, say, has any duty 
to that—er—vocation ?” 

His unwinking gaze never left her 
face. A yawn fluttered against his lips, 
but politely he restrained it. 

“Eh? How is that, my dear? 
dinner, Lilla—don’t you suppose 
berta’s ready?” 

“T’ll go and see,” said Lilla. 

Alberta’s short, curled hair was wet 
at the edges from her swift bath. She 
sat on the floor pulling on her stockings. 
The stockings were exactly the color of 
creamy oleanders which are flushed with 
pink. When Alberta pulled her stock- 
ings tight one persuaded oneself with a 
little difficulty that they really were 
stockings, Her pose on the floor had all 
the coltish angularity of a ballerina 
study by a determined young modernist. 
She was quite unself-conscious in her 
sister-in-law’s presence, 

Her mental processes occasioned her 


But 
Al- 
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as little shyness as the ritual of her 
toilet. She exulted to Lilla about a 
conquest of the afternoon. 

“He said he felt he had known me a 
thousand years. And [ said, ‘Only a 
thousand years, old cheese! Have you 
forgotten that little dinner-dance we 
went in the Valley of the Kings ?’ 

Alberta’s drawl was viscous and 
fruity. It cloyed one’s understanding. 
Or, perhaps, her luscious cadences were 
really too lovely to permit one to listen 
to her words. At any rate, Lilla could 


answer Alberta’s chronicles with a smile 
\nd when Alberta sprang Diana- 
like to her feet and stood drying her 


only, 


hair with swift, easy gestures, combing 
and fluffing the damp curls with her 
finger tips Lilla went on smiling. 

“After all,” Lilla to herself, 
“she’s very little Berta. 
No mother. I—I have no chil- 
dren. If Bertha does need me 

Alberta wriggled into a silken sheath 
like the cup of @ tulip, touched her lips 
with a carmine stick, swung a rope of 
cut jade around her neck, and, rum- 
maging in a box on her dressing table, 
drew out something which flashed and 
was pliant, crushing almost to invisi- 
bility in her closed palm. Lilla, barely 
restraining a start, caught the girl’s eyes 
in the mirror. Alberta laughed. 

“Old Cat Eyes,” she drawled. 

She uncoiled the little ribbon of 
gems and let it dangle in her fingers. 
Linked platinum squares flashed alter- 
nate diamonds and emeralds. 

“It is Chance Middleton's bracelet,” 
sail Lilla in spite of herself. 

“Alberta’s bracelet,” Alberta  cor- 
rected, clasping it on her wrist with a 
flourish of bravado, 

“But, Alberta, you aren’t going to 
marry him.” 

Alberta laughed. 

“Chance Middleton wasn’t due 
rain checks when our little game 
called.” 

“Berta——” 


said 
young, Poor 


\nd 


any 
was 


said Lilla, and stopped. 
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Alberta, in midflight to the door, 
tapped a slipper impatiently. 

“Well, Lilla?’ Alberta’s eyes nar- 
rowed. If it’s anything more about my 
own business, forget it, those eyes 
warned. “Well?” Tap of slippered toe, 
flash of silken ankle, warning glint of 
eye. “What do you want, Lilla? 
Shoot.” 

“Nothing, Berta. Thanks.” 

Dinner Berta gone, they sat 
alone together, Harvey and Lilla. 
vey exhorted her to conversation. 

“Chat, child, chat. Let’s be as agree- 
able as possible if we must sit here, 
Where’ve you been this afternoon? 
What’ve you bought? Who've you 
seen?” 


over, 


Har- 


“T’ve been to Napoleon Park. I 
haven’t bought anything. I’ve seen Tony 
Trowbridge.” 

threw back his 
His laugh was like 
and fruity. 

“Sat on a park bench with Tony, eh? 
How thrillingly bourgeois! Well, how’s 
old Tony ?” 

“He’s—all right.” 

“Old Tony hasn’t been around much 
lately.” 

“No.” 

“Why hasn’t he, I wonder?” 

“T asked him up to dinner. 
couldn’t come. He 

“Oh. Back where 
up like thunder, to a 
maiden, eh? 


Harvey 
laughed. 
viscous 


head and 
Alberta’s, 


But he 
sails to-morrow.” 
the dawn 
neater, sweeter 
Poor Tony. No stability. 
His business will go to pot. 
it’s the life. 
row?” 

“Yes. At ten.” 

“IT suppose I'd better call him up.” 

“You—you think you’d better?” 

“Yes. I want to have a dig at him. 
S’pose he’s at home—Tidewater ?” 

“Yes. I think he is.” 

He came back shortly in high glee. 
His digs at Trowbridge had gone home, 
it seemed. Oh, yes, they had. Old 
Tony had squirmed, and no mistake. 


comes 


However, 
You say he sails to-mor- 
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Those monkish chaps do squirm when 
you stick ‘em. 
" “Harvey, listen.” 

“Well, be quick,” he said. Had her 
tone frightened him? He thought Lilla 
made scenes, Was that it? She could 
never tell. “Engagement at the club,” 
he muttered, “Late now. What do you 
want ?” 

She tried to tell him quickly and suc- 
cinctly. But he frowned. 

“What is the matter with you, Lilla? 
You start off trying to tell me something 
you want, and then you drag in Berta 
and the same old story of having no 
children. My God, how’m I to tell what 
you want?” His voice rose petulantly. 
“Talk straight, Lilla. What do you 
want ?” 

After he had gone she telephoned to 
Trowbridge. Tony, too, asked her that 
question. 

“What is it, Lilla?’ Then, when she 
couldn’t tell him: “What do you want, 
child ?” 

The question all but loosed the hys- 
teria pulsing in her throat. What do 
you want, Lilla, what do you want? 
It’s damned awkward for Tony, my 
dear, if you don’t know yourself. What 
do you want, Lilla? My God, how can 
Harvey tell? She fought down the tide 
of weeping laughter that pounded in 
her throat, 

“Tony, I’m just lonesome? and this 
afternoon was disappointing. It’s so 
long till sailing time.” 

“But isn’t it rather late 
come ?” 


for me to 


“IT want to come to you.” 

“You darling!” 

This, at least, was decision, action, 
even. This wasn’t sitting waiting for 
hours to creep past. 

She was going to drive to Tidewater 
to see Tony and recapture calm. She 
wasn’t really undecided. Of course she 
wasn’t. She was only nervous. What 
do you want, Lilla? Do you, yourself, 
know? There. That’s the proof. It’s 
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nerves. The way that question has gath- 
ered about your ears since afternoon, al- 
though everything is settled, reserva- 
tions made. Everything is settled. 

There is something about driving 
alone at night like being disembodied, 
mounted on a wind of heaven. There is 
a detachment, a cleanness. Lilla, steer- 
ing her car, felt her heart tug upward 
like something winged, She had splen- 
didly a sense of having no fixed ob- 
jective, no starting point, either. Nor 
was she lost in thought. Not at all. 
She was above thought or below it, out- 
side of it, anyway. She was all eyes 
for the starry heavens and the palms 
brushing them, for the lights in 
houses and the swift glimpses of life 
inside, 

Sara Jeannot was entertaining. Cards. 
Windows were open, even shades, to 
catch a breeze. The old-fashioned 


double parlors decorated to Sara’s new- 
fashioned taste folded in a party from 
the night, like a stage walled with light 


from the dark of its theater. The flash 
of gowns and shoulders, the black of 
dinner coats, gathered at tables, regis- 
tered a clear image, for all it was so 
fleet. 

High white portals and fragments of 
low white balustrade etched against 
black foliage marked out an entrance 
to Napoleon Park. Inside the balus- 
trade, oleanders gleamed wan as her 
car, swerving into the drive, pointed 
stiff fingers of light full upon them. 
The oleanders had no color, but a sort 
of ghostly fairness. Live oaks bent 
low, shaping her way to a tunnel of 
shadow. Ahead of her crouched the 
dark of the formal, hedged-in 
garden, and opposite—a mere bulk of 
shade—the live oak she had sat under 
with Trowbridge. The stiff fingers of 
her lights parted the tented shade, point- 
ed lovers on the bench who did not 
even start at revealment. 

After the park came Lorraine Ter- 
race. Alberta made sport of Lorraine 


mass 
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Terrace. Driving by when houses stood 
open as now, Alberta counted floor 
lamps and davenports and end tables. 

“We furnish your home complete,” 
Alberta would chant from remembered 
advertisements, Or, if it were daylight, 
Alberta counted concrete jars filled with 
Boston ferns on the porches or kiddy 
cars in the walks. 

Lilla sighed as the last house dropped 
behind her. Then she remembered she 
had meant to lift a wind. There were 
the railroad tracks ahead, many barred 
as a music score. She flared her lamps 
to make sure the gate was open and 
then gave the motor gas. Ah, that was 
flying. 

She glimpsed the flagman leaning 
shirt sleeved in his door, a clear sil- 
houette against the lighted interior. 
Then she was on the long flat road be- 
hind the villas that strung along the 
beach, a white road between shadows. 
The lights of houses twinkled only as 
far stars veiled by moss-hung trees. 


Left behind was the last island of light. 


Lift a wind, lift a wind! Lilla bent 
over her wheel and drank in the moist 
air of a bayou whirring to frog music. 

Driving like this was tonic, driving 
under stars with a sure grip on the 
wheel, steering oneself on a white road 
leading to—to—ah, say it, Lilla, say it, 
now that you are no longer nervous, 
now that you are sure—— 

Steering oneself along a white road 
to happiness. 

Lilla’s hands tightened on the wheel. 
Faster. The wind from the bayous 
laid cool fingers on her forehead. 
There is such a thing as happiness. One 
sees it clearly in little islands of light 
that float in the dark. Lots of people 
must be happy. Lilla was going to be. 

Her lamps unrolled a carpet in front. 
The white road was magnified. The 
little hollows showed valleys, and the 
ridges, hills. A rabbit darting over was 
magnified, too, into sudden importance, 
The rabbit stopped in a rut, wavered 
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there, as if snared in the mesh of light, 
hovered mesmerized, staring. Lilla 
groped for the brakes, 

Oh, too bad, just now when—— 

Don’t think about it. Don’t think 
about it. Maybe it got away, some- 
how, under the car, you know. It could 
have. Don’t think about it, anyway. 
Here’s Tidewater. 

The gate swung open when her wheels 
ran over the lever that controlled it. 
She blew her horn as she guided the 
car between live oaks. The signal had 
a lyric, sudden quality. Far away at the 
bottom of the drive, a house door 
opened. It’s light made lacework of the 
moss in the branches before her. She 
heard Trowbridge’s voice. He was call- 
ing her name. She steered herself full 
into the light from the door. She 
looked into his face. 

His lips were parted. His face was 
suffused with a new look, a——a warm 
look. He helped her out, almost lifted 
her out. His palms were warm, too, 
against her arms when her wide sleeves 
fell back. His voice was warm, 

“Lilla, Lilla. You darling. 
to me like this.” 

He drew her close, whispering warm 
words, whispering endearments. His 
embrace was—ah, to stand like this in 
his arms here before the bright doorway 
was to stand oneself on an island of 
light! Lilla felt wrapped about by such 
a radiance as must be at the very core 
of life. 

And then—amazing it could happen 
so quickly—Lilla was alone in the dark 
before a shut door, 

But it happened. Oh, yes, it happened, 
For here she trying to turn the 
car, having trouble, with the starter, 
having trouble getting through an inky 
tunnel under trees with no beacon ahead 
to make the mosses look like lace. 

Painfully as she drove off she tried 
to trace it out. How had it happened? 

First she had been in his arms, find- 
ing at last complete assurance that here 
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was happiness, feeling walled in with 
radiance, thinking about that, hardly 
hearing words at all, just being happy; 
then something—exactly what? The 
clutch of a hand hot against her bare 
elbobw—or words? Was it what he said 
about having sent the servants away? 
Ah, no matter. Something had told 
what he was expecting, and she had 
said—what /iad she said? 

What had Lilla said; what bitter in- 
consequential phrases? “Oh, Tony, I 
didn’t want—that is, until to-morrow— 
until I’ve quite left Harvey Was 
that what Lilla had said? Never mind. 
The radiance had been shattered. The 
rest she remembered. ‘There was no 
forgetting. 

Tony had stood apart from her, lips 
thinned to satire, his voice striking her 
with an edge cold as steel, words of 
endearment suddenly given place to 


words meant to stab and stab. 
“So you only came to talk, Lilla ; only 


to indulge another feast of indecision 
such as we had this afternoon.” 

Then he had handed her back into her 
car, bending over the door as he shut 
it, elaborately courteous, quoting her a 
parable. 

“Starved between two bales of hay! 
You should remember the fable,” he had 
mocked. “I’m sure it must have been 
in your earliest school reader.” 

Railroad tracks cut the road ahead 
of her. Lilla saw them now, not 
smoothly barred as a music score, but 
wavering like the flag in a wind. She 
saw the signalman’s hut, not a jack-o’- 
lantern hanging clear, but blurred like 
some reflection drowned in a pool. The 
cruel fable had whipped tears from her, 
so that everything showed distorted. 

“The point of the parable, my dear 
Lilla, is this: Indecision is, if you will 
pardon my saying so, a fatal failing.” 

In conclusion Lilla perceived as the 
wheels of her car bumped on the rails 
that a train was coming. 

She perceived it as a rush of light 
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and a storm of sound. She had a corner 
of space in thought for the gatekeeper 
who must be, though she really hadn't 
noticed, indolently leaning while the 
train came on. The rest of her pulsed 
to a challenge: 

Gas or reverse, Lilla? Gas or re- 
verse? You must decide quickly. 

She dashed the tears from her eyes. 
sut she couldn’t see which track the 
train was on. The headlight blinded. 
her. 

In front of Lilla, surprised like her, 
another motor car came grinding to a 
sudden halt. The unreal tide of bril- 
liance which the on-rushing train poured 
forth made the faces of the people in 
the car curiously distinct. There was 
a young man at the wheel, rather a 
cheap young man in a red necktie. 
There was a young woman beside him 
with a bundle in her arms. Both the 
young man and the young woman let 
their features set in strange, grotesque 
lines like Greek actors’ masks. 

“They’ve stopped in time, 
not on the tracks at all. Why are they 
still afraid?” Fear made their faces 
ugly. Lilla looked away from them 
into the core of an infinite radiance. 
“This is the way that rabbit stared at 
my lamps.” 

Strange images moved in the heart 
of the blue-white, penetrating flood. 
There, somehow, she saw Harvey and 
Alberta and Tony. It was very queer. 

The picture of Tony was strangest 
because, whereas she saw the others in 
familiar surroundings, Tony she saw in 
a street she never had seen really. It 
was a steep street chiseled into a stair 
whereon people went shuffling in 
sandals. She saw the people’s tunics 
blowing in the wind and heard the bab- 
ble of their strange Oriental tongue; 
smelled, even, acrid odors drifting be- 
tween the crowded bazaars ; saw the very 
pattern of a rug hanging up for sale— 
a rug in blues of twilight and the tawny 
aftertones of a sunset over water. 


They’re 
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Swinging up the stair moved Trow- 
bridge. He was in a far city—though it 
wasn’t a dreary place, she noted in some 
surprise. Just then a beggar accosted 
him, a scrap of a child, half naked. 
She could see the shadow between his 
high, dark shoulder blades, the twist 
of rag around his thin little hips. Trow- 
bridge stopped. He dropped a coin in 
the bowl held up to him, put his hand 
on the child’s naked shoulder, stood talk- 
ing, smiling down. 

Alberta she saw laying a bracelet of 
bright jewels into a little purple-velvet 
box; saw her wrapping the box up to 
send away. Alberta’s looks were 
downcast. First, it seemed a bit too 
bad that any one so young and beauti- 
ful as Alberta should have cause for 
sacrifice. Too bad for poor little Berta 
to be offering up her vanities. But 
when Berta tied the strings of her pack- 
age and sighed there was something— 
well, nice—about the sigh, slipping gen- 
tly between uncarmined lips. 

Harvey she saw _ breaking laurel 
boughs upon a country road while she 
sat in the saddle and held the bridle rein 
of his horse with hers. Harvey was 
slender and boyish, laughing when she 
called for another branch high above his 
head. There was a tingling smell of 
damp, green things all around them. 
When Harvey came toward her with 
both hands full he teased her for her 
greed. He had left his cap on the 
pommel of his saddle, so his head was 
bare. He looked up at her, smiling. 
His eyes were boy’s eyes, clear and blue. 

She saw Harvey and Alberta and 
Tony like that, saw them transfigured. 
Nor was this all. 

Deep in the heart of the ligh 
snared Lilla’s gaze and held it 
there gleamed, rainbow bright, 
sand little things she had 
wanted more of. 

Actually, a bit of sewing. She saw 
the tiniest outline of the humming bird 
and apple blossoms she had basted on 


t which 

fast, 
a thou- 
loved and 
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black satin and had meant to appliqué. 
She caressed with her forefinger the 
humming bird and the pale-pink petals 
of the apple blossoms. 

She saw a book she hadn’t finished, a 
thick book with half the pages still un- 
cut, a book about Whistler, with pleas- 
ant page upon page of thumb-nail 
sketches and other page upon page of 
tinted replicas of pastels. She turned 
the pages slowly. There was a print 
of a garden with a great tree under 
which slender women went trailing soft- 
colored silks. 

She looked under awninglike branches, 
looked through a leafy fringe at the 
flash and flare of bright, swift automo- 
biles, There were oleanders brushing 
the margin of the drive, deeply carmined 
oleanders and creamy ones flushing only 
so much as unrouged skin may flush. 
Where the drive, circling, turned from 
sight, clipped, green portals framed a 
vista of annuals as varied and as flaw- 
less in color as Easter 
nest. 

In front of that opening, a little boy 
sat in the path, legs stuck out like parted 
shears. He played with a small red 
wagon with wheel off. Lilla went 
over and mended it for him, She took 
string and a rubber band from her 
pocket to mend it. She slipped the 
wheel on the axle and wrapped the end 
of the axle tightly round and round un- 
til the wheel was After she 
mended the toy wagon she lingered in 
the path to look and look at the foun- 
tain. The fountain stood at the very 
heart of the garden. The fountain was 
a bronze flinging spray from a 
bronze watering pot. The bronze was 
sleek. It the sun. The 
spun prisms, fine 
glancing in air and 


eggs in a green 


secure, 


baby 


gleamed in 


spray blew about and 


She knew again the splendor of driv- 
ing at night, alone, with no objective, 
no starting point, just swinging through 
dat ss, glimpsing life in little islands 
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of light: Sara Jeannot’s bright party; 
lovers on a park bench; a woman touch- 
ing her husband’s hair in a cut-to-pat- 
tern house in Lorraine Terrace, even a 
careless flagman leaning with grace in 
the door of a hut, golden as a jack-o’- 
lantern in the dark. 

She saw every bright and beautiful 
thing she had ever loved. 

She saw peonies in decorator’s baskets 
taller than she, such baskets as had stood 
about her home the night that she was 
married, She saw the peonies distinctly 
and pressed her face up toward them. 
She saw, beyond them, long tables filled 
with many glittering things. She went 
and lifted a tiny fat bowl. It was a 
Chinese bowl. She fondled it and her 
palm knew the soft caress of its curve 
like a baby’s cheek, 

She saw sunsets from the porch of 
a little place in the Catskills, where she 
had spent three girlhood summers. She 
saw a peach orchard and a cow that 
moved, lowing, through it. She saw 
the lawn of the earliest home that she 
remembered; saw the shade and sun- 
light, the grass, the honeysuckle on the 
fence. 

Her eyes clung to that picture, clung 
and clung, because she knew there was 
none beyond it. 

In the middle of the lawn there stood, 
like a Maypole, a peeled cedar with 
dangling ropes. So.did she cling to 
this picture that, she drew into it a 
crowd of children, shouting. 
pole wasn’t a Maypole. 
cular swing. Smooth rods hung later- 
ally at the lower ends of the ropes, 
rods you could hold to tightly. The 
topes depended from a steel bar that 
revolved at the, top of the pole, so that 
you could swing round and round and 
yet never twist yourself about the pole. 

Lilla caught one rope; 


The cedar 
It was a cir- 


a boy caught 
another, a boy with little blue anchors 
printed on his blouse. They swung. All 
the ecstasy of that swinging Lilla knew 
again, looking deep into the flaming core 
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of life. She knew the bound from earth, 
hands fast to the stick above her head, 
body outflung, eyes on the clouds, and 
the sense of flying; then the touch of 
earth with the tips of toes, and out and 
up. Faster. 

Oh, it really was like flying—alone in 
air— 

Sudden horror printed itself on chil- 
dren’s faces. Lilla saw them so plainly 
she could have named the children, six 
in all. What were they afraid of? 
Fear made their faces ugly. She tried 
not to look at them; tried to look at 
the sky and a blowing bough instead. 

But somehow she couldn’t quite shut 
out their faces, couldn’t quite drown 
dread, because she had to realize it was 
Lilla they were afraid for, The rope 
was breaking and Lilla would fall. It 
would hurt. She knew that because the 
children were covering their eyes with 
their hands. Falling, Lilla them 
change. 


saw 


They weren't children, nor were there 
six. Two, only two people printed 
Lilla’s danger in ugly lines upon their 
faces, two people in a car just grinding 
to a halt; a young man—rather a cheap 
young man in a red necktie—and a 
young woman with cornflowers on her 
hat and a bundle in her arms, Lilla 
saw the mud on their car; saw, 
beyond, the road to the city lose itself 
in shadow; saw and noted with surprise 
another road leading away from it at 
right angles, a road hugging the rail- 
road tracks, never noticed before, but 
a road swimming now in light. 

Lilla saw everything sharp and dis- 
tinct in a blue-white glare. 

The woman’s bundle was wrapped in 
a pink blanket with nursery figures 
stamped on it. The bundle was her 
The stamped nursery figures 
were rabbits. 

Gas or reverse, Lilla? Quick. Quick. 
Gas or reverse? 


baby. 


Indecision is, if you'll pardon my say- 


ing so, a fatal failing. There is a 
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parable about that, a fable, quite a 
funny fable about—something about 
one’s having only to make up one’s mind 
to save dying. 

Gas or reverse? 

Came a roar as of planets rushing. If 
Lilla didn’t act quickly, she was going 
to be killed, she was going to be run 
over by a train. 

The way she knew was that a man 
clapped his hands to his face, and a 
woman buried her eyes against her baby. 
Fear makes people ugly. Lilla wished 
she needn’t see them. She wisned to 
go on looking into that white radiance 
which broke like spray into all the 
things she had singly loved and wanted 
more of, broke into a thousand prisms 
to hover and glance and stab her with 
beauty. 


Double darkness lay over the railroad 
crossing. There was the darkness which 
is night, and there was the blank left 
by the sudden passing of light. The 


road which the tracks cut in two showed 
dimly, the bit forward dark beneath the 
pale phosphorescence of the sky, the bit 
backward scarcely lighter under the hut 
swung like a lantern—both bits dark. 
You may look at one; you may look at 
the other. They are two bits of one 
dark road. The road leads from Tony 
to Harvey—and Alberta—or, if you like, 
it leads from Harvey and Alberta to 
Tony. In any case, Harvey, Alberta, 
Tony, as they really are, not as seen 
transfigured. 

The road showed intolerably drear. 
How came Lilla to miss escape on the 
flood tide of radiance? How came her 
car to be now awry, but untouched, in 
the tracks between the parted halves of 
that dreary road? 

The very tears that Tony’s fable had 
whipped from her were yet wet upon 
her cheeks. 

Voices punctured the dark, voices of 
the signalman and a man whose baby 


couldn’t be got to stop crying. They 
were talking of some one who had acted 
promptly to save dying. They said some 
one had swerved a car into the direction 
of the train. They called that presence 
of mind. They said a person without 
the power of decision would have been 
killed. 

Lilla pressed her hands to her eyes. 
Why had she done that? Why swerve 
her car? 

Oh, yes, now she remembered. That 
road! That road swimming in light, 
that road hugging the railroad tracks, 
leading at right angles away from the 
other, leading away forever from the 
dark way linking Tidewater and the 
city. 

She had impetuously swerved her car 
toward a new road because it had held 
in one transfiguring instant all the love- 
liness life can hold. She bent forward 
now and strained to see the road again. 
The double darkness hid it. But it was 
there. She had seen it. It was the road 
of a person of decision. It led, past 
whatever of privation and loneliness, to 
happiness in the end. It had been 
granted her to see it swimming in 
radiance. If it were dark now, day 
would soon light it. 

She dropped her hands to the wheel. 
In motion she felt her heart tug up- 
ward, Almost she could have laughed, 
flaring her lamps to search out the road 
of her independence. 

She gave not one thought to the fact 
that it might be imprudent to begin an 
odyssey for the whole of life with only 
a thin frock and silk cape for covering, 
and three crumpled bills in a silly bag 
for sustenance. She didn’t bother as 
she turned into the new road about any- 
thing but getting speed from her motor 
because, queerly. she was minded to 
hold in view as long as might be that 
beacon steadfast to her vision: the 
train’s red tail light like a star of eve- 
ning low hung in the west. 
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By Henry Wysham Lanier 


Author of "The Runaway Pearls." 


OUNG CARTIER stopped, pant- 
ing, to crush a_ particularly 
pestiferous, bloodsucking black 

fly, which was gorging on the back of 
his neck. 

He soaked with perspiration, 
scratched and torn and bruised, after his 
long, cautious crawl through the stiff 
scrub and across the rocks, rod in hand 
to be wearisomely threaded through the 
tortuous, narrow openings in the thick 
undergrowth ahead, over and over and 
over. Though the sun was almost ready 
to drop behind the western ridge, its 
level rays were fiery in his eyes and on 
his lacerated face. The mosquitoes 
seemed merely to enjoy the smudgy 
clouds of tobacco smoke puffed savagely 
from his clenched pipe, and their vicious 
punctures made him wince and mutter 
language, toughened as he was. He 
had buried a hook in his thumb, thanks 
to a devil-possessed hemlock bough, and 
cut it out, and barked a shin against a 
lurking boulder concealed in the young 
growth amid knee-deep, black muck. At 
the present instant an insistent saw-edge 
of rock was cruelly abrading his ab- 
domen. 


was 


For 
within y casting distance, 
though ten feet below the cleft in the 
rocks where he rested, was the un- 
alarmed home of the King of the 
Opalescent River. And young Cartier 
had a sans-culotte or Roundhead longing 
to be a regicide. 

He peered hungrily past a patch of 


Yet he was completely happy. 


there, easy 


heaven-blue violets etherealizing the 
great gray-lichened rocks, down the 
yellow-green and foam-white curve of 
the constricted little stream, as it slid 
down a groove in the rock face and 
dove headlong into the transparent, pale- 
green pool below. So clear was this 
oval bowl of aquamarine that he could 
count the pebbles on the bottom, eight 
feet below the spray-spattered surface. 

A stranger would have _ sworn 
there was not a fish in it. But Cartier 
knew’ that the lord of that. pellucid, 
green demesne was a ravening cannibal, 
with a wary lurking place of his own, 
deep beneath a shelving ledge. 

Well he remembered his first presen- 
tation to his highness just a year be- 
fore. 

That introduction was on a raw, 
piercing, mountain May day, stich a 
day as makes it seem utter folly to the 
early Walton to so much as cast a 
fly unless he be of the right solemnly 
dedicated votaries. After a blank mile 
of wading and scrambling down the 
rugged, boulder-checked hillside, with its 
succession of rapids and falls, he had 
flecked a fly with careless pessimism 
onto this pool from the upper shelf, 
and had produced an effect as if he had 
connected the firing wires to a sub- 
merged charge of T. N. T. 

The giant king trout had grabbed it 
with a resounding splash that agitated 
the whole basin, and made one lightning 
dash the full length of the pool and 
straight on down the rapids beyond, his 
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big dorsal sticking out of the water as 
he cleft the riffles, the while the dum- 
founded exorcist, who had unwittingly 
evoked this water jinni, stood mazed 
and helpless aloft, till his lordship de- 
parted for points west, carrying with 
him young Cartier’s pet Silver Doctor 
and three feet of his only sound leader. 
Since that day of humiliation he had 
been waiting for the present moment, 
as a Sioux brave awaits a chance to 
lift the reeking scalp which shall blot 
out his warrior’s disgrace. 

Still lying flat on his belly, regard- 
less of the toothed rock beneath the 
tenderest portion of his anatomy, he 
worked out his cast with infinite care. 

A deft, lifting turn of the wrist, a 
switch backward, and the line, now of 
the proper reach, serpentined back for 
the crucial attempt. But at that precise 
instant the crack of a pistol, followed 
instantly by a woman's cry from the 
level meadow around the bend below, 
smote his startled attention like a rifle 
bullet. 

His taut nerve control snapped. The 
perfectly directed backcast jerked aside 
from its one narrow, free path, and the 
leader and flies gayly twirled themselves 
into inextricable knots about the needles 
of a projecting spruce bough. 

Cartier paid not even verbal attention 
to this, the fly fisherman's “black beast,” 
as shattering to poise and self-respect 
as laying unsuspecting hands on a piece 
of working fly paper while groping for 
matches in a dark kitchen. 

Dropping his prized fly rod heedlessly 
on the rocks, he leaped over the fall, 
and presently touched bottom with one 
hobnailed foot in the clear pool. In 
another minute he was on the rocks at 
the lower end, sputtering, and stream- 
ing water from every square inch, but 
scrambling on downward 
without an instant’s pause. 

His headlong dash very quickly 
brought him to the end of the tumbling 
water around the right-angled bend of 
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the river. Surprising as was the sight 
which met his anxious gaze, it made 
him hurry forward the faster. A couple 
of hundred yards ahead stood a man, 
evidently a city “sport,” beside a tall 
girl in wading costume. He held an 
automatic pointed forward, but there 
was anxiety and indecision in his very 
attitude. 

Fifty steps away, by the side of the 
stream, was an odd group. Two girls 
were in dripping bathing suits. Each 
held up with difficulty a pair of bulging 
sacks tied about her waist and hanging 
to the knees on either side. As he 
looked a big trout dropped to the ground 
from the open mouth ef one of these 
sacks. 

They huddled together, these bedrag- 
gled nymphs, badly frightened. The 
men with them, tough customers both, 
were advancing threateningly against the 
city pair. One brandished a_ heavy 
stick; the other gripped his own left 
shoulder with his right hand and poured 
out a stream of such foulness as only 
the degenerate stratum of a run-out 
country village can conceive or utter. 
Young Cartier recognized them as 
familiar figures in the human refuse of 
Brixton, petty bootleggers, suspected 
thieves, known rats. He broke into a 
run. 

“Here, what's all this?” he called as 
he came up, blowing and sloshing. 

“Who are you?” demanded the man 
with the pistol, facing about jerkily. 
“Another of these infernal poaching 
scoundrels ?” 

Cartier set his teeth. 

“What do you mean by shooting up 
men 
women 


with a lot of 


here, especially 
about ?” 

“The mangy rascals have been pu.son- 
ing my trout,” retorted the other, his 
voice squeaky and shaking. “Just after 
I spent five thousand on getting 
the stream worth fishing. I wish I'd 
held on his filthy head instead of his 
arm.” 
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“Poisoning your trout!” 

“Yes, curse them! They put carbide 
in the water, and when the fish all 
floated to the ‘surface these wenches 
waded in and bagged them. I saw the 
whole business. I'll put the entire gang 
behind the bars, if it costs me ten thou- 
sand dollars.” His flabby face was pale 
with mingled anger and nervous appre- 
hension. 

The girl said never a word, but stood 
apparently ready for anything. She was 
tall and slim and full of vital energy; 
a felt hat sat jauntily on the heavy, 
coiled braid of dark hair; and as the 
flared all about her it 
struck rich, burnished, coppery glories 
from the shapely pile. There was some- 
thing superb in her carriage and her 
adequacy to the _ situation. 
“Artemis herself, the virgin huntress,” 
thought Cartier after a swift glance. 

“It’s a dirty trick,” said he; “no doubt 
about that. But it isn’t considered godd 
form up here in Logan County to put 
bullets into men for poaching fish. If 
you'll take my advice——” 

“When I want your advice I'll send 
for you,” spluttered the other. “Who 
are you, and what are you doing here, 
anyhow? Don’t you know this whole 
tract is preserved? Can't you read the 


‘No Trespass’ sign?” 


westering sun 


serene 


Cartier came closer and spoke low. 

“T judge your name is Stein,” he 
observed, ignoring the petulant attack. 
“If you don’t want to view that worth- 
less pair, and the rest of the world, too, 
from behind the bars yourself, you'd 
better square them right away. You 
may get out of it now for fifty dollars. 
If it comes into court, there'll be civil 
and criminal suits that'll cost you fifty 


times that, not to mention providing you 
with a highly uncomfortable residence.” 

“T can take care——” 
angrily, 


Stein began 
He stopped short with a yelp 
of pain as a stone thrown by the un- 
wounded man thudded against his ribs. 

“Ah, c’mon, Jake,” protested the 
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other. “It’s only Ollie Cartier. Let's 
give the murderin’ kike the boots.” 

The two made a clumsy rush forward, 
clubs .upraised. 

Cartier stepped in between the on- 
coming pair and the two who awaited 
them so differently. 

“Put up that gun!” he ordered Stein. 

The man hesitated, began to bluster. 
With a swift motion Cartier clamped a 
wrist in his left hand, wrenched the 
automatic from his grasp, and thrust it 
into the bosom of his dripping shirt. 

He whirled about and confronted the 
villagers, who stopped in their tracks. 

“Now, you two get out of this,” he 
commanded. “There’s large trouble 
coming to you already for breaking the 
game laws, but that’s nothing to what 
you'll run into if you don’t clear out in 
a hurry. You know me, Jake Coleman. 
I’ve thrashed you ‘before, and I’ll do it 
again. ‘here’ll be no more shooting. 
But if you want the best hiding you ever 
had in your life, just stick around here 
two minutes longer.” 

The two considered the matter. It 
did not look good to Jake. 
shoulders 


Cartier’s 
full of driving power ; 
his torn and soaked clothing, his stubby 
chin, his jutting jaw, all had the ap- 
pearance of bad medicine, even for a 
man and three quarters. Moreover, 
Jake remembered only too well the pain- 
ful results of his last run-in with Ollie, 
over a hound dog he was beating within 
an inch of its life. He had no desire 
to take that dose again. 

His partner, however, 
restraining memory 


were 


had no such 
: and he did have a 
crease on his shoulder from Stein’s bul- 
let that burned like a hot iron. He was 
bound to hurt somebody. He wanted 
to hear Stein groan as a rib snapped. 

Jerking out of his pocket a stone 
the size of his fist, he swung it under- 
hand at Cartier so swiftly there was no 
time to dodge. It caught him on the 
forehead; he sagged at the knees, and 
went down, limp and sprawled. 
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There was a long moment’s silence. 
The figure stretched out in the long 
grass looked horribly lifeless. Stein’s 
strained nerves gave way. He broke 
into hysterical, animallike whimpering. 

At that betraying sound, the girl be- 
side him started. One flashing glance, 
and her face set determinedly. She 
moved swiftly forward, as perfectly ad- 
justed machinery moves when the gears 
are thrown in, Almost before the oth- 
ers realized she had started she was 
crouched beside the prostrate Cartier, 
his head resting on her lap. 

“Get some _ water,” 
coolly. 

Jake shuffled his awkward feet, half 
minded to obey the superior intellect. 
He saw visions of consequences, and a 
court where he was already too well 
known ; and he ardently desired a friend 
at court, in case—— 

“Water, hell!’ exclaimed the wounded 
man. “C’mon, Jake, you white-livered 
skunk, you. Ain’t I put out the only 
one that ’mounts ter hell rope? You 
grab that there till I git through with 
the critter. One arm’ll do it, long’s 
I got two feet to bust in his slats.” 

He started toward Stein, who was 
somehow back of the crouching figure 
and the prone one. Instantly the auto- 
matic appeared in the girl’s hand, 
pointed up at him over Cartier’s body. 
He froze where he stood, poring out 
a string of maledictions upon his com- 
panion, who was wunostentatiously but 
earnestly crabbing himself out of line. 

“You see, now, blast ye, Jake Cole- 
man, what you done with your sneakin’, 
scairt-rabbit ways. Dashed if I don’t 
take it out’n your yaller hide. We'd 
‘a’ had the kike, and the girl too, ye 
double-blanked, twice-condemned dish- 
rag.” 

“I’m going to count ten,” announced 
the girl in even tones. “If either one 
of you is within range when I finish, 
I shoot. 1 can shoot straight, too. 
One!” 


she directed 
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The fellow glared. His face was con- 
torted. The blackened, yellow teeth 
showed at the lifted, snarling corner of 
his mouth. Actual flecks of foam ap- 
peared on his lips. 

“Two, There are five cartridges left, 
I'll only need two. Three.” 

Jake wheeled about like a frightened 
horse and stampeded toward the trail. 
With a final pyramidal, all-embracing 
curse, the other turned and backed away 
slowly. 

The two sobbing and shivering girls, 
straining under their sacks of fish, to 
which they still clung as ordered by 
their masters, moved across the deep 
grass to meet them. There was neither 
sound nor motion till the four had dis- 
appeared behind the tree wall. 

“Get some water,” said the girl to 
Stein. 

The man came to himself in sulky 
shame. 

“T haven’t—there isn’t anything to 
carry it in,” he stammered. 

She took off her felt hat. The look 
of disgust on her face hardened. 

“Hurry,” said she in the tone of quiet 
inevitability one uses to a sullen negro 
servant. 

Dull-red spots appeared on the high 
cheek bones. But Stein obeyed. 

The girl bathed the big lump on 
Cartier’s forehead and gently massaged 
his head with firm, efficient fingers. 
From some intimate source she pro- 
duced a strip of white muslin, deftly 
fashioned a wet compress, tied a neat 
bandage around the unconscious man’s 
head. With another strip she bathed 
his temples, and rubbed them with the 
tips of her fingers while Stein stood 
by, looking off at the river, biting his 
finger nails, chewing on his stubby 


mustache, finally lighting a cigarette. 


Cartier regained his senses with a 
convulsive start. He struggled to rise, 
but the girl held his head firmly down. 

“Here, I’m not a down horse,” he 
muttered, still in the fog. 
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“Just a minute,” said she. “There’s 
nothing broken, and no real danger, 
I think. But you’re in for a bad head- 
ache, and you'll be dizzy unless you 
wait till the circulation starts.” 

The brilliant black eyes looked up at 
her impersonal expression, 

“What happened? Did he pull a 
gun?” 

“A stone. There it is. But you'll 
have trouble in identifying the 
weapon er the place it struck.” 

“Where is demanded Cartier, 
forcing his head from her restraining 
grasp and getting shakily to his feet. 
“He deserves an extra licking for that. 
Where is he?” 


no 


he?” 


“They went away.” 
“\Went away! After putting me out? 
With a hole in his shoulder not paid 
for! That like 


Beals.” 


Jase 


doesn’t sound 
She made no answer. 
“Well, ma’am, I’m obliged to you, I’m 
sure. Now I'll give Mr. Stein his auto- 
matic again, and ask you to excuse me.” 
“Willingly, and for keeps,” remarked 
Stein, as Cartier felt in one pocket after 
another, 


He paid no heed. 
spread over his face. 
“That’s funny. 


A puzzled look 


Did those rascals get 
that gun while I was listening to the 
birdies ?” 


‘ 


‘No,” said she. “It’s all right. I have 


’ 


“You! 
off Jase. 


it. 
I see. It was you who stood 
Yes, I see perfectly.” 

She said nothing. Her clean-cut fea- 
tures betrayed not a thought, even. 

“I'll have to say it again. I owe 
you a not-smashed rib or two—to say 
nothing of what the lord of the manor, 
there, owes along the same line. Jase’s 
pet specialty is kicking in ribs. He 
made a slight mistake once. The broken 
end pierced the man’s lung and he died. 
So Jase added the liberal education from 
a few years in State’s prison to his 
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former accomplishments. Nice, pleas- 
ant citizen, Jase. Lucky I’m leaving the 
country. I'd have to kill him some day, 
and probably go to the chair for ridding 
Logan of a far worse piece of vermin 
than all the rattlesnakes on Timberlake 
Ledge.” 

Still the girl made no sign. Cartier 
could have kept on talking an hour for 
the sheer pleasure of looking at her; but 
Stein showed symptoms of growing im- 
patience and of a returning, arrogant 
importance, 

“Well, good day,” went on the young 
man cheerfully. “Sorry I made such a 
poor fist of it. That stone-in-the-pocket 
trick caught me napping. Sut you 
didn’t need my help any more than a 
porky needs help against a hound dog. 
Good day, Mr. Stein.” 

The fellow grunted. 
him one level look. 

“Good day,” she remarked, with that 
cool impersonality which he found so 
challenging. 

He started off, staggering at first. 
Presently his throbbing head cleared. 
By going very slowly, he managed to 
climb back up the rocks and salvage his 
rod. 

He shook his fist at the too-trans- 
parent, green pool, 

“Geod-by for a while, you king trout,” 
he remarked. “You'll see me again 
when there won’t be any such diverting 
of attention, So make the most of 
bossing your stretch of river, old hoss. 
Some day I’m coming back; then you’re 
my trout; and after that you'll live on 
a pine board on the cabin wall, and 
have nothing to do but be admired by 
everybody who sees you.” 

Climbing laboriously back up the 
headlong, narrow, river valley, he 
reached the familiar trail and struck off 
through the woods. It was nearly mid- 
night when he arrived at the little cabin 
on a western spur of the mountain. 
This, with a gun and a fishing rod, and 
much curious, unwritten lore of the 


The girl gave 
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wilds, had been his only inheritance 
from the father he had buried a month 
before, though the Cartiers and his 
mother’s people, the Oliviers, had once 
owned everything for miles down the 
stream. 

And to-morrow he would leave it all. 
Hardly a sad thought at twenty-four. 
Out yonder was the big world of ac- 
ive life, where men did important 
things. On the morrow he was to start 
on a pioneering expedition the exact re- 
verse of that performed by his an- 
cestors when they trekked here into the 
mountain wilderness. There was bigger 
and more exciting game than cen king 
trout down there in the great city. 

Besides—it was nothing, of course. 
A mere fleeting pleasure like the sight 
of a sunset over Timberlake. It led 
nowhere. But it was queer how vivid 
in his mind was that gallant figure, with 
the sun’s glory on her hair and the light 
of an indomitable spirit on her face. 

He took the little square of muslin 
from his forehead and smoothed it on 
his powerful, rough hands as gently as 
a mother handling her babe. So there 
really were women, at least one woman, 
like cat in the world—: 
seemed to embody the fancies of a 
young mind reading the old Greek 
myths, perfect in face and body, brave 
and vital; a comrade for the wilderness, 
even as was divine Artemis to the earth- 
born hunter, Orion; a being who would 
make home where she was, afield, or 
beneath the stars, or by the cabin fire. 
It made life more exciting, that 

He did not even know her name, 
Of course, the chances were hed never 
see her again. And the certainty was, 
if he did, she would pass him by as 
coolly as if to-day’s events had been 
but a dream of a drowsy spring after- 
noon, stretched upon the grass beneath 


woman who 


1 She 
was that kind; she picked her own road. 

Still, she must be from the city. Every 
line of her outfit told that much. And 


the sailing, fleecy cloud argosies. 
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he was going there. That was something 
—te dream about, at least. There’d only 
be five or six million other people in 
the way of seeing her sometime! And 
a man got a thrill from glimpsing a 
ten-tined buck, even if he had no gun. 

Again he stroked the square of mus- 
lin absent-mindedly. Then he folded 
and put it away in his battered suit 
case, got together some scraps of cold 
supper, made tea, and tumbled into bed. 


Like any healthy, outdoor man who's 
had an active day, he went off to sleep 
almost as his head settled on the pillow. 

But something had been set going in 
the that reservoir of 
thoughts and feelings which have not 
had free expression. He dreamed. And 
in his dreams Artemis stood beside him, 
that dear, regnant lady of wild woods 
and oozy marsh. 


subconsci us, 


That the virgin hunt- 
ress should wear short skirt and rubber- 
cloth waders excited no surprise; were 
they not, he and she, working down the 


headlong river, side by side, toward the 


falls above the King of the Emerald 


Pool? Anyhow, what room was there 
in a man’s mind or heart for aught save 
the lilting joy of clambering or striding 
beside this vital ¢omrade? Her fea- 
tures seemed strangely familiar to his 
sidelong glances. ‘That, too, was as it 
must be. 

They pressed close along the narrow 
between the two halves of a 
great cleft rock; and as for an instant 
his muscles contracted and expanded 


passage 


against hers, morning birds sang among 
the burgeoning boughs, flowers opened 
to the sun’s the racing 
waters beside them broke into marching 
music, horns and fifes and oboes. 

But what was that recurrent and in- 
sistent drumbeat athwart the marching 
melody? It broke the flowing rhythm, 
dominated the singing air, drowned it 
by sheer monotony of iteration, Louder, 
louder. All the world was silence save 
that demanding, not-to-be-evaded drum. 


soft glance, 
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Then, suddenly, the timbre changed 
and flattened. He awoke with a start, 
and was out of bed instantly. Some 
one was hammering away at the door 
with a piece of the firewood stacked 
there. And he recollected that a flitting 
thought of Jase and his little ways had 
caused him to drop the heavy, wooden 
bar into the socket. 

A gush of moonlight came through 
the small high window and lay in a 
barred rectangle of silvery radiance on 
the floor of blackness, Cartier started to 
light the big home-made, oak-branch 
candle on the slab table; then changed 
his mind. If it was Jase, stirred by 
his smarting, arm and smarting, boot- 
leg liquor to the necessity for “gittin’ 
squar’ ’’ with somebody, that natural ac- 
tion would exactly the visitor's 
The light would make the man 
an mark. 

Cartier stole to the while the 
regular bang, bang, bang continued, and 
the heavy oak planks shook under the 
blows. He made no noise, anyhow, in 
his thick, woollen stockings. 

He listened a moment, but there 
was no sound which gave the slightest 
clew to this unexpected caller’s identity. 
Muscles flexed for a swift leap on the 
intruder, if mischief was afoot, he 
whirled the bar upright, jerked the door 
open, and sprang to one side as the 
billet of wood, which had served as a 
knocker, dropped with a thud where he 
had stood, 


meet 
views. 
inside easy 


door 


for 


\ hot wave of anger engulfed him at 
this evidence that his nocturnal visitor 
really meant violence. Half-blinded with 
anger and detestation of the sneaking 
coward who seemed to him but a more 
dangerous of “varmint,” 


species he 


leaped forward savagely at the vague 
figure which stood there, back to the 
flooding moon, shadowed by the huge 
ash his grandfather had refused to cut 
away when he built the cabin, though 
its limbs scraped the roof in a gale. 


His big fists clenched hard. He meant 
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to teach Jase once for all that stones 
thrown at him were boomerangs. He'd 
show the worthless scoundrel 

And then, almost in midair, a startling 
realization caused him to check and 
twist violently backward. Like some 
wild cat that has unwittingly sprung at 
a porcupine, and decided in the very 
act that there are pointed reasons for 
going the other way, he landed on the 
threshold, half sprawling, in a grotesque 
posture of reversal. 

For the figure which stood there, a 
silent blot against the tree mass, was 
a woman, The woman. Even as he 
looked, and his unbelieving brain strove 
to adjust itself to the unbelievable eye 
evidence, a vagrant night breeze swayed 
a branch overhead; the _ silver-gilt. 
radiance that brimmed the blue-black 
sky bowl spilled through. It gleamed 
palely upon an ivory face, still composed 
and serene, he noted almost with a flash 
of antagonism. 

Yes, it Even as the ex- 
clamation of incredulous surprise broke 
from his lips he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of that same Gloire de Dijon 
sheen he had delighted in as she stood 
in the meadow grass against the flaring 
splendors of 


was she. 


the westering sun, only 
mellowed and softened to a mystical hue 
that evokes and colors dreams. 

His night vision still walked through 
the subconscious labyrinth of his mind. 
He could only stare at her, as one stares 
at deepest, hidden desires suddenly in- 
carnated in a waking world of harsh 
realities. 

\ quivering illumination, like distant 
heat lightning, made her face flash into 
momentary visibility as she spoke : 

“You protect yourselves well at night 
up here in the mountain wilderness.” 

“T thought you—you were Jase,” he 
stammered. 

“No, not quite that. Yet he is the 
cause of this midnight call. For a per- 
son described as incurably lazy and 
shiftless, your Jase has a surprising fac- 
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ulty of causing intense activity in other 
people.” 

Cartier perceived that she had on 
linen riding breeches, and that she was 
soaked, and plastered with mud. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“Come in and get dry. You have been 
making acquaintance with our bog 
holes.” 

“Perhaps I’d better ” she began. 
“No, let him wait. That sounds too 
good to miss,” 

He hurried inside, picking up the 
billet of wood as he entered. 

“I thought your knocker was another 
of Jase’s playful little tricks,” said he, 
tossing it on the pile of wood in the 
big stone fireplace. 

“T hated to rout out a tired man, but 
there seemed no help for it,” she re- 
sponded. “And my knuckles proved 
much softer than your double-plank 
door.” 

Swiftly he produced a roaring blaze, 
drew some fresh water from the spigot 
in the wooden pipe from the hillside 
spring, poured two coconut dippers full 
into the copper kettle hanging from the 
old crane, and swung it over the blaze. 
In a moment he had tacked three 
blankets to the low-hewn rafters and 
made a screened place in front of the 
cheerful blaze. From an old painted, 
wooden chest in the corner he produced 
woman’s garments of a bygone day. 

“You'll have to put on some of Granny 
Olivier’s ancient finery, passed on to her 
daughter,” said he. “Your advent marks 
an epoch in this dwelling : no woman has 
crossed that threshold for twenty-four 
years.” 

She stroked the primly gay gown with 
gentle fingers. The leaping flames 
struck those same coppery lights from 
hair that ordinarily seemed black, threw 
her slim figure in quaint, flickering 
shadows against wall and ceiling. She 
seemed momentarily transformed; 
something softer, feminine, tenderly re- 
sponsive to primal emotion, was evoked 


Ainslee’s 


by the sight and feel of the speaking 
old costume. Cartier could hardly re 
strain himself from taking her into his 
arms. It was in a businesslike, matter 
of-fact, almost stern voice that he spoke: 

“Get off those wet things right away 
and hang them on the drying line. The 
kettle will be boiling by the time you're 
ready.” 

He caught up some clothing and went 
out past the rough stockade into the 
cleared patch. 

The moon had some quality to-night 
that was personal, intimate, compelling. 
Many a time, at every hour from before 
sunset to after dawn, he had witnessed 
the transformations wrought by her gen- 
tle but irresistible magic in the familiar 
slopes and rocks and trees. He could 
see without looking at it the lucent ocean 
filling the valley with subdued, mystical 
radiance, the dark islands of black 
growth bathed in this vaporous lumi- 
nosity. But on this night the orbed 


center of lucency was no serene highness 


inviting calm thoughts to casual, con- 
templative wanderings along vague but 
well-trodden paths. There was some 
thrilling vibration of anticipatory hap- 
penings abroad on the still night air, as 
if a High One were descending from 
Valhalla. He shivered and turned back 
toward the little barred square of light 
that gleamed between two leafy limbs. 
It did not seem that he was going 
away from this unnamed, approaching 
presence, whose coming sent throbbing, 
intangible heralds ahead, like the quiver- 
ing, gold-tipped sun spears thrust far 
up toward the zenith before his majesty 
himself tops the horizon. Rather were 
his feet set to meet the mystery. 

His hand shook as he rapped on the 
door. 

“Come in,” 
voice. 

She had donned the old garments and 
had taken down the blanket walls of her 
tiring room. Again, in spite of the cos- 
tume change, she was that removed be- 


said the clear, musical 
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ing from another sphere. But as Car- 
tier glanced at her and then quickly 
forced his gaze away he thought he 
had never seen any human being who 
could so properly be called adorable. 
The early-Victorian dress increased her 
femininity but took nothing from the 
clean-cut purposefulness, the dignity, 
the calm surface above deep waters. 
One could speak ultimate truth to that 
mind; and, if a man could but find 
the open sesame that would unbar the 
tight-closed door, there would be humor, 
and good companionship, and—he dared 
not pursue that. 

He made tea, disregarding her pro- 
tests. Even that minute triumph was a 
satisfaction to some outraged masculine 
vanity at her self-sufficience, and to 
something deeper within him. Observ- 
ing the eagerness with which she ate 
the piece of hard-tack brought with the 
fragrant tea, he got two or three trout 
from the spring house, fried them with 
some bacon, and served this savory dish 
to her with more crackers, and a fresh 
supply of tea. 

She devoted herself for some minutes 
to the serious business of 
hunger. 


satisfying 


“| was starved,” she confessed. “We 
left just as dinner was announced, and, 
while we hadn’t accomplished much in 


those last four or five hours, we spent 
a lot of energy doing it.” 

“What happened ?” 

“Oh, you don’t know any of it, do 


you? I must praise your restraint.” 

“Get clean, dry, warm, and satisfied 
internally, then talk is the rule of the 
woods.” 

“And a very good rule, I’m inclined to 
think at present. Well, just as I was 
getting ready for dinner, Annie, the 
maid, ran in, fairly boiling over with 
excitement. Jase had arrived with a 
deputy sheriff——” 

“That miserable Ray Miller,” mur- 
mured Cartier. “They’re partners in 
the Brixton bootlegging trust.” 
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“T see, Fortunately Andy, the 
Scotchman, had stopped them out at the 
gate and hurried a boy off to warn Mr. 
Stein. They were boasting that both 
he and I would spend the night in Brix- 
ton jail, instead of at the Lodge.” 

“Could do,” declared Cartier. “That 
old scamp Judge Billings is Ray’s would- 
be brother-in-law. He'd probably go 
the limit. Brixton’s pretty well out of 
the world, anyhow. And, of course, 
Stein had let himself in for it by his 
foolishness.” 

“He had that notion himself,” ob- 
served the girl coolly. “I’d slipped on 
those things, not knowing what to ex- 
pect, and found him downstairs strug- 
gling into a pair of rubber boots. He 
had only one idea: to get back to the 
city and put the whole affair in the 
hands of Mr. Goldbeck. It seems that 
gentleman had, against all the probabili- 
ties, kept him out of jail once before in 
some matter of tangled finance, and his 
confidence in him is boundless. ‘Gold- 
beck’ll take care of it. Hurry,’ was what 
he kept repeating. There’s a through 
train that for water at Coble’s 
Mills at five-thirty in the morning, and 
Lew Walker, the guide, declared the 
only way was to strike across the moun- 
tain on foot.” 

“He was right about that. The only 
road runs down the valley, and they’d 
stop anything there easy.” 

"soe, 3 that. I didn’t see, 
though, just where I came into any such 
runaway expedition. | was for facing 
them and fighting it in the open. But 
Mr. Stein saw Goldbeck as the shadow 
of a great rock in a thirsty land; and 
Lew declared that both men and the 
girls would swear I was an active 
party to the shooting, as it would be 
four against two, and the result would 
be a foregone conclusion with a Brixton 
justice.” 

“No doubt about that,” remarked Car- 
tier grimly. 

“Even then | 


stops 


Saw 


couldn’t see it. But 
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when Aunt Lucretia came down, in her 
most becoming, blue-silk negligee, and 
burst into tears and begged me not to 
disgrace the family by letting myself 
be arrested, I gave up. So we started 
off with Lew to guide us. We could 
hear the loud voices of those two de- 
manding to be let in at once, as we 
crept along the hill path to the foot- 
bridge, and Andy’s Scotch burr as he 
delayed them on some pretext, He gets 
Scotchier and Scotchier when he’s ex- 
cited inside, till at last you need a 
glossary to understand half he’s saying.” 

“And that needs to be interpreted 
by a character key to get at his real 
meaning. Yes, I know Andy.” 

“The rest is a bit monotonous. About 
midnight, as Lew remarked disgustedly, 
we'd covered in four hours about the 
distance a man with a broken leg could 
crawl in that time. We were by the 
big rock at the fork of the stream.” 

“Pinnacle Rock.” 

There’s 


“Yes, that was the place. 
rather a nasty bit there in the dark, and 
Mr. Stein got nervous where you have 
to ease yourself down from one ledge to 


another, He called out to us he couldn’t 
get down by himself. So Lew went back 
to help him. I waited where I was, 
across the foot log. 

“T don't know yet just what hap- 
pened. There was a yell and the sound 
of a fall. I hurried back and struck 
a match, Mr, Stein was picking himself 
up at the foot of the ledges. Lew was 
underneath, his leg twisted back under 
him. ‘Little fool grabbed me round 
the neck,’ he muttered. Then he fainted. 
I found his knee was out of joint. We 
had quite a time getting it back. At 
last, though, it was fixed up and ban- 
daged, and we brought him to. He 
explained there was no chance then for 
us to get across, except to find your 
cabin and ask you to guide us. So I got 
careful directions—and here I am.” 

“How did you find your way?” 

“Lew was very explicit. And I came 
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slowly through the woods, tying a piece 
of white cloth every little way so as 
not to get turned around.” 

“Pretty fair for a girl who doesn’t 
know this country. Where is Stein?” 

“He didn’t like it down there where 
your path runs along the edge of the 
cliff.” 

Cartier grunted, 

“So you left Lew at Pinnacle Rock, 
and Stein at Knife-edge, did you? Well, 
you go lie down a while, and I'll pick 
up what you’ve dropped.” 

He dragged the blankets off the army 
cot in front of the large western win- 
dow looking out over the cliff, and 
spread over it the two big white wolf- 
skins, which commemorated his boyhood 
trip to Western Canada. 

“Now,” said _ he, some rest. 
This’ll take some time. And you've got 
a rough journey ahead of you still, if 
we go on with this wild-goose chase.” 

She looked at him appraisingly, then 
rose, still scrutinizing the bulking 
strength of him. So charming and mov- 
ing a sight was she in the candlelight, 
against the background of hewn logs 
and primitive furniture, that the ques- 
tion pervading Cartier’s whole being 
rose on the crest of his feeling, as the 
tide surges up beneath the potent spell 
of the clear moon. 

“Look here,” he demanded brusquely. 
“Are you going to marry that Stein?” 

Her arched eyebrows arched still fur- 
ther. 

“Oh, I know,” he broke out. “It’s 
none of my business. It’s impertinent 
and inexcusable. But I'll probably have 
to carry the little beast past Knife- 
edge, and lug him halfway to Coble’s 
Mills. Call the information guide’s 
pay.” 

Once 
face. 

“I’m not familiar with mountain cus- 
toms,” she remarked. “Is it considered 
up here that a girl accepts a man be- 
cause she accepts his hospitality, as a 


“ 
get 


more she studied his flushed 
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member of a house party, with her 
aunt?” 

“He thinks you are,” persisted Car- 
tier. 

“Even Napoleonic financiers have 
been known to make mistakes when they 
dealt with women instead of bonds.” 

“It'd be bonds, all right,” he mut- 
“Good Lord! That kind of 
man buys a wife just as he buys a fish- 
ing preserve.” 

“Surely you'll admit, though, that he 
is a prize exhibit in the matrimonial 
market. I’ve been told day and night 
he’s a catch any girl might be proud of 
making,” 

Impolite language was the man’s only 
‘comment, 

‘And as to buying a wife: haven't 
women in what is called good society 
always been bought by money or posi- 
tion? The few exceptions are pointed 
us as horrible examples, not to 
be associated with at peril of our own 
reputations.” 


tered. 


out to 


He merely gazed at her. 

“So, admitting the barter and sale as 
an accepted, 
principle, 


common-sense working 
think of the price! Aunt 
Lucretia informed me only yesterday 
that he offered to settle three millions on 
me. Think of it: three million dollars! 
My little brother Tom sold a tailless 
bantam rooster he’d raised at a price 
which he proudly figured was two hun- 
dred dollars a pound. No good, the 
bantam, except to look at. I’m 
offered, let me see—yes, almost exactly 


Here 


twenty-five thousand a pound for my- 


self. It’s a luxury price, certainly.” 
“T’d about as soon see you married to 
ise,’ said Cartier. 
“tlis offer would be stolen trout and 
wood alcohol. Well, since 
is waiting out by the Rock, 
| relieve your mind—it’s very kind of 
ou, I’m sure, to be so interested in 
my affairs—by informing you that I 
haven't the slightest intention of marry- 
ing either of the gentlemen.” 
16—Ains. 


snug vied 


Lew 
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Cartier went out into the checkered 
night, feeling like a pup who has 
grabbed at his dog biscuit, and, in con- 
sequence, has been made to remain 
statuelike indefinitely, with the coveted 
morsel resting on his twitching nose. 

It was easy to find Lew. He went by 
a familiar short cut that avoided Stein’s 
stopping place, and was soon descending 
the stony slope to the bottom land be- 
tween the hill and Pinnacle Rock. The 
dark bundle beneath the hemlock at the 
foot of the ledges stirred as Cartier 
approached. A white face turned up to 
the moonlight, jaws set. 

“Gee, Ollie, this is coarse,” 
through tight lips. 

“Tough luck, old man, 
screws on you, is it?” 

“Oh, hell, yes. 
took apart and 


came 
Turning the 


Feels’s if I’d been 
botched together by 
clumsy Yonson. But that part’s all 
right. That ain’t what hurts. Say, she 
got through all right, didn’t she?” 

“Came through like a deer born and 
brought up between Moose Meadow and 
Timberlake.” 

“She is sure one bird,” remarked 
Lew. 

“Flies high when she’s a mind to. 
Now, how about this knee?” 

He dropped beside the prostrate man 
and ran his strong fingers over the in- 
jured leg. 

“She put it back, I tell you,” declared 
Lew. “There was me, the sweat pour- 
ing out all over me, and that little rat 
squeaking—not so much as a bunch of 
hide scraped off’n him, cuss the luck 
and she’s cool and airy as a peewee 
picking bugs out’n the air, not only 
bossing the job but doing it her own 
self. Grabbed that ankle of mine and 
told me to hold tight. Hold tight! Hell, 
if it'd been old Doc Grimstead, I’d of 
gone off cuckoo at anything touching 
that billy-be-damned leg. But shucks! 
When I looked up and saw them big 
eyes and what was in ’em—why, a feller 
couldn't do nawthin’ but spit on his 
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hands and take a fresh holt. And then 
she give one yank, and there was a 
click, and it was a little wuss’n when 
that danged she-b’ar tried to chew me 
apart up on Rattlesnake. That was the 
last thing I knowed till I heard her 
saying : ‘Righto. You'll do nicely now. 
I must find that cabin. Tell me again 
about that twist in the trail through the 
hemlocks.” Say, Ollie, do you s’pose 
thar’s any more like her out yonder?” 

“Doubt it,” remarked Cartier tersely. 

His big arms went about the injured 
man and gently lifted him upright. 
Then he shifted, so that his right arm 
gripped him, hand under the shoulder 
pit. 

“How about it?’ he inquired, ad- 
vancing one foot. 

Lew’s teeth gritted. Big drops beaded 
his forehead. He made a desperate 
effort, took two steps, and collapsed 
against the supporting arm. 

“Thought so,” said Cartier. “It’s a 
case of backing.” He eased the panting 
guide to the earth again. 

‘Backing! You plumb fool, you can’t 
back me over that there trail to-night.” 

“Can do,” replied Cartier. “No wire 
entanglements, no dead horses, no shell 
holes, no shrapnel. Cinch.” 

A score of times in the next hour he 
was close to admitting that Lew’s em- 
phatic statement was correct. There 
were times when every muscle in him 
seemed to be crying out in angry or 
sulky protest, asserting that it could and 
would do no more. When he reached 
the crest of the second hill he would 
have given nearly anything just to drop 
this burden, which had become a 
veritable Old Man of the Sea. He hated 
the helpless Lew. There were moments 
when the only thing that kept him going 
was an angry pride, and the determina- 
tiom to prove to the old fool that he 
didn’t know everything. 

Thus he drew near to the narrow 
shelf along the cliff wall that was called 
Knife-edge. 
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And then a feeble, hoarse, wailing 
voice hailed them from the bushy 
plateau at that end of the passage. 
Stein sat on a log and slapped at mos 
quitoes. 

“Good heavens! I thought you 
would never come. . How did you get 
past without my seeing you?” was his 
greeting. 

“Never mind about that. Follow me 
close,” said Cartier shortly. 

“Not across that. How can you ex- 
pect a man like me to risk his life 
on such a crazy path at night?” 

“Mighty little risk,” returned Cartier 
ambiguously. “Come or stay as you 
choose. I'm going, and { don’t feel 
like talking. You'll have company be- 
fore long if you do stay. Jase and Ray 
ought to be along any time.” 

Stein started. 

“You don’t mean you think they'll 
follow us up here!” 

“Listen,” said Cartier, squatting back 
to a down tree and resting his burden 
on the prostrate trunk. “I’ve got about 
as much use for Jase as for a rattler; 
but he’s no fool, and he knows these 
hills about as well as any man living. 
He had an Indian grandmother, and 
about the only thing he'll stick to are 
whisky and getting even. Letter stay 
and have it out———” 

But Stein was already on his feet and 
pushing his way through the scrub to- 
ward the cliff. 

They reached the cabin. Cartier’s 
trembling knees gave way as he low- 
ered his human load to safety, and he 
fell in a heap, while Lew tried every 
piece of profanity in his varied vocabu- 
lary in the effort to reduce internal 
pressure of emotions. 

Cartier was up on his feet again as 
he saw Stein pressing forward to enter. 
Shoving the little man roughly to one 
side, he knocked. 

“Come in,” said the voice he had 
been waiting to hear again. 

There was something about coming 
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back in the night and hearing it from 
within that dwelling which pulsed 
through his veins, sweeping away his 
exhaustion in a flood of aroused vitality. 
He opened the door and saw that she 
had changed back to her own clothes and 
had rebuilt the fire. The kettle was 
boiling, and food was on the table. 

He lifted Lew in, and he and the 
girl made him comfortable in one of the 
wall bunks. Hardly had the petulant 
demand for food been satisfied when the 
man was sleeping heavily. 

Stein, too, had wolfed down what he 
could help himself to. “Let’s go along, 
then,” said Cartier. “It will take us 
a while to make the railroad. And 
I don’t want to have to stand off Jase 
and Ray, in addition to our other 
troubles.” 

“Nonsense,” broke in Stein hastily. 
“They couldn’t get up here in the dark, 
even if they'd known where we were 
going to land, which we didn’t our- 
selves.” 

“No, I don’t suppose Jase could go 
where you've been. Just the same, Miss 

” He looked a question, but she 
made no response, “Just the same, if 
you're fit to travel, I’d advise starting 
right away.” 

“I? Yes, I can make it. I suppose 
you're sure you can find the way at 
night? And you're willing to guide us 


across ?” 


“I’m willing to help do anything on 


earth you really wish to do. 
paid already,” he added. 

She inclined her head gravely, and 
picked up the small knapsack she had 
carried, 


I’ve been 


“Look here,” began Stein. “I don’t 
know just what you're talking about. 
Sut when we do go on, now or later, 
which I haven’t decided yet, I’m pay- 
ing you for taking us there. I know 
only too well how you people up here 
gouge a man when you think you have 
him in a corner, but I’m paying any- 
thing you have the nerve to ask—when 
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we go.” “He stopped abruptly. ‘“What’s 
the matter with you?” he demanded 
angrily. 

For Cartier was bent forward toward 
the entrance, apparently concentrated on 
listening to something outside. 

The latter’s reply was to blow out 
the candle, douse the flames in the fire- 
place with a bucket of water, and, dart- 
ing noiselessly to the door, swing the 
great wooden bar about till the end sank 
home in the socket—all in one move- 
ment, as it seemed. 

“What the devil ” began Stein in 
a nervously indignant voice. 

“Shut up, you fool,” whispered Car- 
tier savagely. “This way, miss—toward 
the big window. You, too; and be quiet 
if you can.” 

They heard him moving softly, but 
swiftly, heard the creak of long-unused 
hinges. Then they stood beside him, 
before a blacker square in the dark 
floor. Into this he stepped and de- 
scended. 

“Now, ma’am, come close to the edge 
and turn around,” 

The girl obeyed. 

“Stretch down your left foot.” 

She felt a firm hand grasp her foot 
and guide it to the rung of a ladder. 
The operation was repeated. She 
climbed down a dozen steps by herself, 
conscious that he was waiting in readi- 
ness in case she slipped. She found 
herself on a rock floor in total dark- 
ness. 

“Come on 
softly upward. 

Her arm was grasped and she was 
led twenty steps off. Seemingly, then, 
they rounded a projecting buttress of 
rock. The moonlit night sky appeared 
through a narrow slit in the blackness. 

“An old bear’s den, this was,” ex- 
plained Cartier softly. “There were 
still Indian raiding parties when grand- 
father came up here, and he found it 
handy more than once to have a back 
door like a woodchuck.” 


down,” Cartier called 
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Still grasping her arm, he passed out 
of the opening. They stood on a three- 
foot ledge along the rock wall, sloping 
gradually downward. 

They had not taken ten steps when 
Stein’s querulous voice was heard be- 
hind, His alarm made him forget cau- 
tion, 

“Say,” he complained ; “I'm no giddy 
goat. Strike a match at least before we 
all break our necks.” 

Cartier swore beneath his breath as 
a shout sounded from overhead. One 
of the pursuers fired out of the window, 
and they heard the whine of the bullet 
through the air. He hurried the girl 
forward at a reckless pace, and did not 
check until they were well within the 
shelter of the stunted pines and oaks. 

“I’m sorry,” said he to the girl, “but 
that upsets my whole plan. We can't 
get back into the trail now They'll 
be watching that, 
We've flies, 
straight over the main ridge and slanting 
down the other side 
going at night. Still game for it? 

“Of said she 
thing that’s necessary.” 

That was a hard journey. She could 
never have made it but for the assistance 
of the man who always seemed to be 
at the precise spot necessary when help 
was needed. Half a dozen times he 
lifted her bodily up or down an ob- 
structing boulder, and she met his aid 
with an instant comprehension and ac- 
ceptance that delighted him. 

As for Stein, the party had to halt 
again and again to let him catch his 
breath, or rest his exhausted muscles, 
or nurse scratches and bruises. He was 
a battered, disreputable figure when they 
saw ahead the water tank shining in 
the level rays of the sunrise. 

Cartier routed out the section hand, 
who with his new wife occupied a room- 
and-a-half board = shack the 
track. The new wife took the girl into 
her partly-partitioned boudoir and 


sure as shooting. 


got to go as the eagle 
Shorter, but bad 
“For 


course,” any 


beside 
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mothered her, while the man made 
strong coffee, and Stein, on a chair out- 
side, ineffectually attempted to repair the 
most conspicuous damage to his cloth- 
ing and epidermis. 

He made one final effort presently 
to regain his proper position. 

“Well,” said he, his 
pocket, “how much; 
stand by.” 


hand in his 
What I say I 


“You don’t owe me anything,” re- 
plied Cartier, 

“Don’t owe you anything! I hired 
you to guide us across, didn’t [?” 

“T didn’t guide 
younger man, 


because she 


retorted the 

“T brought the lady over 
wanted to come. If you 
chose to take advantage of that, it’s none 


you,” 


of my affair.” 
“But | 


Stein. 


prefer to you,” insisted 

“Oh, go back where you belong,” ex- 
claimed Cartier. “You and your filthy 
dollars, too.” 

He walked away to a spring he re- 
fact, 
in the clear, 
returned feel- 


cooled off In 
after an impromptu 


membered and 
bath 
geushing stream below, he 
ing on top of the world. 
She was going, but neither she nor 
the little beast else could 
take away from him what was his, what 
had made life over for him. For a little 
time he had fed her, and clothed her in 
garments of many memories, and helped 
her in stress, and held her momentarily 
\Vhatever stretch 
came next, that was something which 
had been beyond his wildest dreams a 
few hours before. And the future was 
still to unroll, with assistance from every 


nor anvbody 


in his arms. blank 


power within him. I[t was 
She with a steaming cup 
Stein was not 
“Drink that,” she ordered, like a doc- 
tor prescribing to a patient. “The train 
will be five minutes, and we 
must be on the spot. Mrs. Cassidy will 
have some breakfast for you afterward.” 
He gulped it down, tasting an ichor. 


good. 
met him 


of coffee. visible. 


here in 
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She had thought of him, no matter how 
impersonally, Side by side they walked 
to the spot pointed out by Cassidy as 
probably opposite the sleeping cars when 
the train should draw up. 

Not a word passed between them un- 
til they saw Stein hurry out of the shack 
where he had been shaving, and start 
toward them with the section hand. 

rhe shriek of the locomotve sounded 
away to the north. Stein broke into a 
run, though Cassidy yelled after him 
there was “loads ay time.” 

“We've given you a broken night’s 
rest and a lot of work and a long hard 
trip—all for nothing, from your point of 
view,” she remarked. 

“I’m satisfied,” said Cartier. 

He was suddenly smitten with the 
conviction that he was a double-dyed 
idiot. Here he was all prepared to go 
to the city himself this very day, and 
he could just as well have put a pack 
on his back, coming across with them, 
and taken this train, Old Bouvier would 
have shipped his trunk after him. Now 
she’d escape from his sight, and he 
might never find her again. 

The express roared down upon them, 
slowly came to a grinding, jarring halt. 

\t Cassidy’s signal a negro porter 
grudgingly opened the door of the near- 
est car. The girl looked at the step, 
three feet above where she stood. In 
a flash Cartier had picked her up and 
set her gently on it. Cassidy hoisted 
Stein up after her. They disappeared 


within. He could hear Stein’s high 


voice berating the porter for not putting 
down something for them to mount by. 

rhe train moved on. 
window for a last glimpse of 


He scanned each 
her to 
away with him. 
hen his heart 
tood in the rear 


SLOOGd 


Nothing. 
missed a beat. She 
vestibule of the car 


they had entered, looking out at him 
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through the door which she had opened 
without raising the movable platform. 
As the car rattled by she threw up one 
hand high above her head. He was 
within a hair’s breadth of leaping up and 
trying to swing himself aboard as he 
answered the salute. 

The scale was turned by a little white 
ball that sailed out through the door- 
way right at him. Instinctively he 
caught it with his right hand, and 
clenched it tight, never taking his eyes 
off her face till the train swung round 
the curve. 

Then, with a deep breath, he unrolled 
the paper, regardless of round-eyed 
Cassidy. It was a leaf from the back 
of a cheap book. On it was written, 
in a firm, clear hand: “I really must 
thank you—for everything.” 

The only signature was a rapid sketch, 
recognizable at a glance, of her own 
face. 

Cartier tucked it into his breast, de- 
clined breakfast at the shack, and strode 
off by the short route over the mountain. 
He hardly saw the familiar scenes he 
was presently leaving. His only con- 
scious thoughts were speculations ‘as 
to whether he could hustle enough to 
catch the earlier train from Brixton 
Junction to the city. 

“And if I don’t find her, I'll adver- 
tise,” he vowed half humorously, “or 
hire a detective to worm her name and 
address out of Stein.” 

Before the express had reached the 
metropolis he was aboard the combina- 
tion car at Brixton Junction. Ostensibly 
he was off to seek a living in the 
monstrous congeries of complex activi- 
ties where the rivers and the sea dispute 
the right of way. 

Really—well, even yet he did not dare 
to admit it. But way down inside he 
knew only too well what his job was. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


ah 
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N the cold, spring light that came 
into the studio through the glazing 
overhead, Lang painting 

Helva. His wife, poised on an imag- 
inary piling, stood in a blue bathing suit, 
waving her blue cap at some one on a 
far, sunny shore. Her hair, with its 
shining lights, flowed back in the stir- 
ring of a fancied breeze. 

Lang painted her with practiced hand. 
Almost without looking toward her, he 
drew in the fine, high curve of her 
breast, the lift of her head, the strength 
of her young body. Then he splashed 
on color; blue of the sea and sky, blue 
of her eyes, gold of her hair. 

“That will do, Helva,” he said at last 
almost inaudibly. 

He heard her spring down from her 
pedestal. The rustle of silk told him, 
as he went on painting, that she was 
putting on the magenta and blue robe 
that came from China. ‘He heard her 
strike a match to light the samovar, and 
then the pad of her sandaled feet as 
she went over to one of four, high, 
Gothic windows, to look out upon the 
bleak, northward reach of the Park. 

In a moment she came, and stood be- 
hind him, watching the sure strokes of 
ts brush, the easy flow of color, the 
swift achievement of the effect that any 
one would know for Lang’s. 

With a sidewise glance of approval, 
Lang flung down the last, moist brush, 
and, taking the deep chair of leisure, 
lighted an opulent cigarette. 


was 
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“Any mail?” 
blue cloud. 

“I haven’t opened it yet,” answered 
Helva. 

He watched her, by the low table that 
served for his desk, sort the letters into 
piles. She had the instinct for the inter- 
esting. She slit an envelope and read. 

“Aunt Katherine’s sending a young 
man to-day.” 

Lang nodded, bored. 

“Another young man, who wishes me 
to teach him how to sell his pictures 
entitled Drinking,’ and ‘The 
Harvest.’ Well, I'll try to set him right. 
But what’s up now, Helva?” 

She had Mrs. letter 
aside, and was reading something on 
thick, creamy paper that made the color 
come into her cheeks, and her breath 
quicken. 

“We've been invited to the Conways’ 
for the week-end,” she said slowly, so 
that the significance of her words might 
carry. 


Lang’s 


he asked, exhaling a 


‘Cows 


cast Norden’s 


half-consumed 
stopped on the way to his lips. 
“Conways?” he echoed, not believing 
that he had heard. 
“Yes. Henry Conway.” 
“And you think that means 
“That’s Conway’s method. 
think he wants you.” 
Lang put out his hand. 
“Let’s see the invitation.” 
He read that Henry Conway, pub- 
lisher of newspapers and magazines, of 


cigarette 


” 


Yes, I 
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dailies, weeklies, monthlies, requested 
the pleasure of his company for the 
week-end. 

“The pleasure of your company,” he 
read aloud, and, smiling, added: “And 
the pulling power of the water-color 
girl, eh, Helva?” 
~ Helva bowed like a prima donna ac- 
cepting roses from her impressario. 

“We're irresistible,” she laughed, and 
then suddenly off, as an electric 
bell sounded faintly in the butler’s 
pantry. 

Presently a maid, who spoke English 
with the carefully preserved accent of 
a Parisian, announced that Mr. Aldridge 
had arrived. 

“That’s Aunt 
man,” said Helva. 

“Wait two minutes, then. I'll see 
him here,’’ Lang told the maid. “Now, 
Helva,” he continued, turning to his 
“you'll have to coach me quickly. 
One of your aunt’s young men, just out 
of art school, Paris—and what else?” 

“He wishes to be a great painter,’ 
Helva laughed. 

“Then, tell me, Helva, 
to the right place ?” 


bre Ike 


Katherine’s young 


wife, 


has he come 


Lang smiled at his own grandiloquent 
immodesty. And yet, the idea was not 
wholly absurd. The youth, who wanted 
to be great, might have traveled not so 
far when he should be thirty-five. The 
lished floor of his studio with its in- 
genious parquetry, the leaded, Gothic 
windows with the stretch of Park below 
them and beyond them, the silken hang- 
ings, the deep rugs, the ivories and 
jades, and, finally, the invitation to 
Henry Conway’s country house, lying 
there on the table—were they not all 
testimonials to Lang’s success? 


But the maid was ushering young 
Aldridge in. 


“This is awfully 


good of you,” the 
youth said, gripping the hand Lang 
offered him. “I know you are going to 
help tremendously.” 

He was an amusing young man—yes, 
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that was the word. He had the sort of 
eyes a man had, who thought truth 
beauty and the other way around, a 
poet’s eyes, clear, gray, full of illusions, 
young. They followed Helva, busy 
with the tea—who did look beautiful in 
that costume—and then came dutifully 
back to Lang. 

“T’ve come to see your pictures, 
the boy. 

Lang only smiled at that—a deprecat- 
ing smile, he tried to make it. 

Helva said: 

“We'll have the grand tour after tea, 
but, while we're waiting, look at that 
one he’s just done.” 

The boy crossed over to the bathing 
girl, and stood regarding its blue and 
gold. It came out tremendously: the 
cool effect of it, the perfect contrast of 
the colors, the symmetry of the design. 
And it was truly Lang. The magazine 
that bought it need not, though it would, 
print Lang’s name in big letters on the 
cover. The picture would say Lang 
more eloquently than letters. 

Vell, what do you think of it? 
Helva, drawing the tea. 

The boy looked back 
the picture, 
ingly. 

“Tt’s good,”’ he answered, 
to see the others.” 

The boy was most amusing. Lang 
half fancied telling him what sort of 
check would come to pay for the bath- 
ing girl, half fancied showing him the 
invitation for the week-end. Though, 
of course, he only smiled 

But Helva seemed actually to care. 
Lang, touching up the bathing girl, 
watched her as conductor of the grand 
tour, or, rather, he was vaguely con- 
scious of her as she took the boy about 
the room, pointing to the pictures. 
They stopped in front of Helva with a 
rose, and Helva at tennis, and Helva at 
golf, and Helva in riding breeches. 
Really, Lang believed Helva was show- 
ing him the picture Lang had done for 


Picture 


” 


said 


’ said 


at her, then at 
before he spoke apprais- 


“but I want 
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the hosiery advertisement. It was good, 
of course, but why include it in the 
tour? Now they were looking at one 
of Helva with a teacup: blue frock, 
blue-luster teacup, blue-luster eyes. 

Then Lang heard them at the cabinet, 
where the efforts of his impoverished 
yesterdays gathering to-day’s 
affluent dust. He couldn't hear what the 
boy was saying—which naturally made 
no difference—but he heard Helva’s 
tentative rejoinder. 

“There are some others, shut up here, 
that you might like,” said Helva. “He 
was quite young when he did them, but 
I think——” 

Her voice trailed off. It had a wist- 
ful sound, however, as if the old, starv- 
ing days were posthumously filled with 
her desire. 


were 


They were taking pictures out, and 
setting them on an easel. 

“Ves, I like these,” said the boy. 
didn’t look, of course. He 
stared out of a Gothic window up the 
vast distance of Central Park. 

Then the bov’s voice broke in, 
excited. 

“Why, that’s great,” 
Aldridge. “But he 
Why didn’t he?” 

“Oh, he’s said 
if she were justifying Lang. 
ways meant to finish it.” 

Lang found her staring at the picture 
after the boy had gone. It was that 
painting of Helva by the sea, done in 
his youth. He could remember stop- 
ping by a boulder while he made the 
first sketch for it on one of the little 
boards he carried in his kit; discovering 
that Helva’s eyes were the color of the 
sea far out beyond the combers, that 
her hair had the vitality of sunlight. 

He looked involuntarily back at the 
water-color picture he had done to-day, 
the one the boy had slighted at the start, 
then once again at the piece in oil, that 
had excited young Aldridge’s admira- 
tion. Really, it was quite good; crude, 


Lang 


raised, 


said 
didn’t 


young 
finish it! 
roing to,”’ Helva, as 
He’s al- 


Ainslee’s 


perhaps, certainly and obviously un- 
finished, yet having a quality of life, 
some of life’s The 
quite good, 


fire. colors were 


Even in the dusk that was 
now descending over the rich interior 
of the studio, he got glimpses of that 
bright day when he had begun the paint- 


ing, and the light that had been over 
the sea. Sometime, when he had leisure, 
he might take it up and finish it. 

“Why don’t you finish it?” 
Helva. 


said 


“You don’t mean now?” said Lang, 
startled out of his reverie 

“Ves, now,” said Helva queerly, 

“Not with Conway calling for water- 
color stuff,” he laughed. 

She was absurd. 

It was unbelievable that the big 
chance had come, and yet on Friday he 
was undeniably whirled toward 
wheels of his 


Re 
peing 
Conwav’s, on the 
motor car 


own 


The 
spring was in the 
breeze that whipped up East River, as 


brilliant afternoon. 


warmth of an early 


It was a 


the motor went racing across the bridge. 
Manhattan, behind him, was a magic 
city of sun-tipped towers; and before 
him, beyond the commercial dinginess 
of the other stretched the open 
country of Long Island. 


shore 


“Tt will be a gorgeous week-end,” 
Helva said. 

“Those clouds there, the puffy, white 
ones,” said young Aldridge, “I should 
like to paint them under the 
bridge.” 


from 


Lang was not unreservedly glad to 
have the boy along, but Conway’s in- 
vitation had said to bring another man, 
and it had seemed unkind not to bring 
the fledgling, particularly since Helva 
had insisted. 

Lang leaned back luxuriously to taste 
the air, as it sweetened farther away 
from the city, to sense the rhythm of 
the car, speeding smoothly, without 
noise, almost without vibration, toward 
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of Conway. He 
glimpsed wooded kaolls, and lawns with 
pushing up out of the 

with houses set 


the objective house 
the new 
brown earth, and gat 


grass 


far back of them. 


She was 
the boy, or, rather, listening 
was still on clouds. 
the snowball kind, it seemed; 
a study of clouds; perhaps 
had a clouds he seen, 
Lang thought humorousiy. 
was a small, French chateau 
midst of a formal 
It had a view, Lang noted. 
It was the sort of place he'd dreamed 
t having for his own. If Conway came 
Lang might have his dream im- 


ee : 
lately 


Helva was not noticing. 
talking to 
him. 


to Che boy 


He liked 
he’d made 
Sa ntene had 
lecture on had 

Ther 

inere 
ahead, set in the 


‘ ler 
garaen, 


“Look, Helva,” he directed. 
said Helva, with her mind still 
the clouds, 


“It's too late now,” 


“an rr 
1¢s, 


muttered Lang. 
house was hidden suddenly be- 
1} There was a sign, however, 
on the wall that boarded the road. 


Sale’ it 
Sale, lt 


trees. 
“For 
said. Lang wrote down the 
agent's name, his telephone number, and 
his address in town. 

But Helva didn’t notice. She was 
still listening to Aldridge, who, having 
exhausted the subject of clouds, was 
talking about the mediums of painting: 
il, water color and pastel. 

“Mr. Lang should work in oils,” he 

“His oils are decidedly the best 
And, I say, Mr. Lang, 
oing to finish that one of Mrs. 
—the sea thing, don’t you know?” 


T 


his pictures, 
know,” said Lang, “and, yes, 
ing to finish it.” 
you don’t mind my saying oil’s 
medium ?” 
urse T don’t,” Lang answered. 
hated the boy’s 
ned egotism, thinking his opinion 
another. 
Lang faced the other way, his ears 
1ungermg for the silence that belonged 
with the country landscape all about 


lat Lang was 
ttered one way or 


1 
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him. Why would people talk—particu- 
larly that twaddle about art? Their talk 
betrayed their ignorance, their posing 
amateurishness. 

He couldn't shut it out. 

“It’s really quite wonderful,” the boy 
was saying, still on the unfinished pic- 
ture. “It’s not a portrait, not a land- 
scape, though it shows you with the sea 
behind you. It’s the picture of a thing 
Lang saw that day, an effect of light, 
perhaps, or color—something he may 
not know, himself. But am I talking 
rot?” 

“You are,” Lang yearned to tell him. 
But, of course, he choked the words 
back. 

Helva murmured: 

“No, indeed.” 

The fault was really Helva’s. She 
encouraged the boy to talk like that. 
Would Lang have to endure it the whole 
week-end, at a time when he needed all 
of his nervous forces, all of his intellect, 
to meet Conway? This was no junket. 
It was a business engagement, with the 
of it showing. How could he 
think, with this kindergarten prattle dis- 
turbing his tranquillity? Instead of 
being rested by the drive, he was only 
annoyed, And there ahead of him, with 
its towers and turrets, was Conway’s 
house, the climactic destination of his 
symbolic drive, 

“Why did you make me bring that 
boy?” he his wife when 
he and in the 
too-magnificent suite, which Conway re- 
served for distinguished guests. 

‘“\Vhat has he done?” 

Helva turned her blue eyes on him, 
wid 1, as if she didn’t under- 


color 


demanded of 


Helva were ensconsed 


surprised, 
71 
Stand at ali. 
“Tt isn't 
; 


controlling his voice. 


said Lang, 
“Tt’s the way he 
gabbling about art. If he 
gets on Conway’s nerves, the jig’s up. 
Conway won't stand for it, Helva, and 
he'll hold me because I 


brought him.” 


what he’s done,’ 


1 


talks -Ltiat 


responsible 
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“What have I to do with what Mr. 
Aldridge says?” asked Helva, with that 
maddening detachment she knew how 
to assume. 

“You know very well,” said Lang. 

It was an hour before dinner. Lang 
shut himself in his room to think. 
Would Conway wish him to sign a con- 
tract, or merely to submit his stuff? 
Would Conway talk business frankly, 
or pretend that the week-end was merely 
social ? 

On the latter point, Lang’s mind was 
relieved early, for hardly were the cock- 
tails drunk in the drawing-room before 
Conway sauntered heavily up to him, 
and said: 

“We'll have our talk to-night.” 

This frankness of Conway’s pleased 
him. It was better than pretending, 
even when it seemed a little vulgar. 

Lang, at Mrs. Conway’s right, mur- 
muring to his hostess, and smiling at 
her sallies, faced young 
Aldridge, sitting across the table with 
Conway’s only daughter. Lucky devil, 
Aldridge, to be brought here without 
waiting, without effort, without striving. 
How different had been Lang’s own be- 
ginning! He had married Helva, to be 
sure, and that fact he wouldn’t change. 
But Aldridge—lucky devil. 

It was a small party. There were 
only the Conways, and the Langs, and 
Aldridge, and a rather fascinating 
woman called Mrs. Cather, in whom 
Conway seemed particularly interested. 

“That was a corking cover on ‘Mode’ 
last week,” boomed Conway’s 
through a sudden sflence. 

Lang flushed with pleasure. He had 
had to wait, perhaps, to struggle slowly, 
but he was here at last, listening to Con- 
way’s frank praise of his work 

“T didn’t see it,” put in Aldridge. 

Lang forbade the frown. But no one 
had asked the boy if he had seen the 
cover. Couldn't he keep quiet? 

“It was a sort of green and yellow 
poster thing,” said Helva. 


obvious 


Vv vice 


Ainslee’s 


“See it on the stands a mile off,” 
came Conway’s laudatory growl, 

“Oh,” said Aldridge, “that sort of 
thing.” 

There was the unmistakable quality 
of condescension in his voice. Lang 
recognized it, of course. But Conway 
—would he sense it, and resent it? 
Lang looked at his heavy face, the bel- 
ligerent thrust of his jaw, the rise of 
color. 

“Yes,” said Conway, “that’s the sort 
of thing I mean. That's what a mag- 
azine wants.” 

“Tt isn’t art,”’ said Aldridge. 

“I suppose a million readers——” 
Conway answered, growing redder. 
Then he broke off suddenly and laughed. 
“Let us ask the leading authority on 
art—the artist’s model. Mrs. Lang 

It had promised to be rather sicken- 
ing, but Lang breathed easier, now. He 
was glad he had warned Helva. It 
would have been grotesque if she had 
taken the boy’s part. And then: 

“T think | agree with 
Aldridge,” Helva said. 

In the drawing-room again, Lang 
maneuvered carefully to place himself 
near Conway, against the moment when 
the party should break into groups. He 
did get in a word or two, but then came 
Mrs. Cather, challenging her host to 
billiards, and Lang found himself pres- 
ently alone with Mrs. Conway and her 
daughter. 

“Edith’s going to sing for us,” said 
Mrs. Conway. 

Lang summoned a smile, although he 
didn’t feel like smiling. He was impa- 
tient to see Conway, and have the busi- 
ness over. How could Helva deliber- 
ately put his future in jeopardy by join- 
ing an upstart against the man who held 
the key to her husband’s success? 

And where was Helva now? It was 
irritating to have her slip away, awk- 
ward to be left as he was. And where 
was Aldridge? Aldridge ought to be 
listening to Edith Conway. The girl, 


must 


Mr, 
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though certainly not beautiful, could 
-smoothe the way for an impecunious 
young painter. Her voice, now that he 
heard it in song, was rather nice. 

Lang sat by an open window leading 
out upon the topmost of the terraces, 
that went dropping off toward the 
Sound. The moon was so bright that 
even the small branches of leafless trees 
were visible. It made him think of an- 
other night—was it really ten years 
ago?—in front of Mrs. Norden’s villa. 
Everything had looked white like that: 
the sand on the beach, the breakers, and 
the unreal, Moorish facade of the villa. 
Helva had been white. No, he could 
remember seeing that her hair, even in 
the moonlight, was gold, and that her 
eyes, bluer than the sea by day, needed 
no sun to show their depths. 

And yet how different that other 
night! He had been saying good-by to 
Helva, a carefully restrained good-by. 
He had not been able to say the thing 
he had wanted to, because—well, in the 
first place, she was Mrs, Norden’s niece, 
while he had been only Mrs. Norden’s 
penniless protégé, going back to Paris 
on her bounty to paint cows drinking, 
and peasant women bending in the 
He would have gone; that would 
have been the end; but Helva—she had 
sensed it all. How well he could re- 
member even her words: 

“Well, aren’t you going to tell me?” 

\nd his own answer, surprised out 
of him: 


fields 


“But I am poor.” 
\nd her rejoinder: 


“Not when you paint as you have 
painted,” 

She had meant the picture on the 
beach. 

“All right, Lang. 

It was Conway's voice, 


You ready?” 

It broke in 
the enchanting song that 
Edith Conway sang, like the clash of 
brass on the faint strings of an or- 
chestra. 


gruffly on 


Lang got up, blinking. 
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“We might as well zo into the bil- 
liard room,” said Conway. “We can be 
quiet there,” 

Where was Helva? Lang was con- 
scious of the irrelevant question, as he 
followed Conway out of the moon- 
splashed shadows of the drawing-room 
into the harsh brilliance of the other 
apartment. ‘I think I must agree with 
Mr. Aldridge,” her voice echoed per- 
sistently; and, further back: “Why 
don’t you finish it?”—the picture show- 
ing Helva with the sea behind her, and 
the light of the bright day when he had 
begun to paint it. 

“Well, Lang,” said Conway—they 
were facing each other across a narrow 
hearth—“I suppose you know why I 
asked you here.” 

Lang nodded. There were only ashes 
on the hearth, and he was a little chilled. 
He ought to have an answer for Con- 
way. It was stupid just to sit there and 
nod, with his whole career af stake. 
But the promise of riches, the success 
he had hoped for, was shot through 
with the prescience of some contrary 
desire. 

“Well, how 
asked Conway. 

The room seemed hardly real. Its 
garish light, Conway’s heavy, material 
face in profile, the downright, unfalter- 
ing words, factual enough, were yet far 
off and unrelated to Lang. Perhaps it 
was because they fitted in so perfectly, 
as the happy end of his long striving, 
that they lacked conviction, that, con- 
forming in every sensible particular, 
they had the tone of unreality. 

But he named a sum. 


much do you want?” 


He named the 
top sum he had ever thought of. It 
sounded fictional, also. If the moment 
had been reality, Conway would have 
said it was too much. 

Conway assented. 

“Yes, I think you’re worth it,” said 
Conway. “T'll have the contract drawn 
and sent to you to sign. Let's call it 
settled.” 
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Lang was glad when Conway left 
him. He wanted to find Helva, have 
her, somehow, confirm his happiness, 
now that what they’d striven for had 
come. 

He sought her in the drawing-room. 
But she was not in there. Conway’s 
growl and Mrs, Cather’s low assent de- 
clared that they were alone in a far, dim 
corner of the shadowy room. Retreat- 
ing into the hall, he found his way into 
the library, the music room, thence back 
into the billiard room. But she was not 
in any of the rooms. 

Then he went upstairs to Helva’s 
chamber. In the mirror of her dressing 
table he saw the frown of annoyance 
that drew itself in a fine line between 
his brows, now that he didn’t know 
where else to look for her. Retracing 
his steps, he stood a moment in the hall 
and then stepped out onto the terrace. 

For a little while he paced the terrace, 
smoking, but the voices in tne drawing- 
room, Conway’s and Mrs. Cather’s, 
drove him to the sod. It was hardly 
decent of them to be sitting there in the 
twilight, talking in that tone. 

He walked down to the gate till he 
could hear them no longer, then, seeing 
a summerhouse that promised a bench 
in the dark where he could sit and 
smoke, made toward it. 

There summer- 
house. At first he thought they were 
only an illusion, or a sort of echo of the 
other voices in the drawing-room. But 
one of them was Helva’s voice. 

He walked faster toward her. He 
could hear her almost her 
words, 

And then the other voice again. He 
knew it now. He struck a match. He 
let it flare at the tip of his already glow- 
ing cigarette, then tossed it toward the 
summerhouse in a wide and flaming arc. 
Fleetingly it lit the boy’s somber back, 
and Helva’s bright hair. 

“Oh, there you are,” 
“Did you want me?” 


were voices in the 


cadences, 


said Helva. 


Ainslee’s 


“No. I thought you were alone,” 

“Allow me,” Aldridge begged. 

Lang didn’t speak until the boy was 
gone, 

“Well, Conway wanted me,” he said, 
He named the figure. In the dark he 
“TIsn’t it 


sensed her disappointment. 
enough ?” he asked. 
“Oh, yes, 
him ?” 
“ey? 4 ° ” 
I’ve given him my word. 
“Tt’s nice—the money,” Helva said. 


But have you signed with 


In the bright sun of Monday morn- 
ing, which came through the skylight 
of Lang’s studio, Helva, with one glove 
off, stood by the low table that served 
him for a desk, sorting out the mail into 
little piles. Setting his bag on the par- 
queted floor, Lang strode over to one 
of the Gothic windows, and stared up 
Central Park, waiting till she should ‘be 
finished. 

“Nothing of importance,” Helva said 
at last. “Only the usual exhibits. 
Schoeninger’s in June.” 

Somehow her voice sounded accusa- 
tory. June should 
mean something of importance. 

“T believe I'll send him something,” 
Lang said vaguely. 

“What have you to 
Helva. 

Lang looked about the room. There 
was the water-color girl in all her habili- 
ments and poses. There was the cabinet 
with the ancient canvases neatly stacked 
on the shelves to gather dust. And 
there, on the easel, in the sunlight which 
affirmed the certainty of spring, com- 
pelling him to look at it, was the picture 
of Helva on the beach with the sea be- 
hind her. 

“Well, I could send him that,” said 
Lang. 

“Tt isn’t finished.” 

Lang walked the length of the room, 
so that he might look closely at the 
painting. No, it wasn’t finished, but it 
might have been. Already captured was 


Schoeninger’s in 


send?” said 
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the light that had been over the sea, the 
sweep of the wind in the clouds, almost 
the sound of the surf, and certainly the 
stirring rhythm of it all. 

“But I could finish it,” said Lang. 

Helva was taking off her other glove. 
Regarding it absorbedly, she laid it be- 
side its mate, and pulled the bell. The 
maid with the Parisian accent came, and 
took the bags. 

“I’m going to finish it,’ said Lang. 
“This picture, here’”’—he raised his voice 
a little—‘I’m going to finish it for 
Schoeninger.” 

“That’s splendid, dear,’ said Helva. 
“Are you going to use the car this after- 
noon?” 

Something about his 
heart. Hadn't Helva wanted him to 
finish the picture? Only Thursday, 
hadn't she practically asked him to go 
on and finish it? Then what had hap- 
pened to her since? Did she think he 
didn’t mean to do it, even after he had 
told her? Surely she knew that he 
could finish it, now that material neces- 
sities no longer crowded upon his life. 

“No, I shan’t use the car,” he said. 


tightened 


The brushes were of camel’s hair. 
They were soft, and clean, and of vari- 
ous sizes, to be used according as the 
imperfections of the painting called for 
great, sweeping strokes or the smallest, 
deftest touches. The paints were of 
that consistency which is neither solid 
nor fluid. They would go on with a 
brush, or come off with a knife. But 
the old, familiar technique was become 
new, and strange. 

For days he had been painting, and, 
that evening, he was very tired. His 
arm ached with the painstaking strokes, 
The cloud on which he had spent him- 
self looked heavier and darker than its 
imperfect fellows he had painted long 
ago. Wherefore he gathered up hastily 
his tubes, and brushes, and the palette 
when he heard his wife’s step in the 
hall. He would have liked to tell her 


bicil, 
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he was working on the picture, but the 
memory of her skeptic smile when he 
had told her he was going to finish it 
restrained him. He couldn’t tell her till 
the picture came alive for him again, 
until the clouds should sail, and the 
combers thunder on the beach. 

It was very late, although the mail 
was still unopened on the table. She 
came in, flushed and beautiful, sat down, 
began to slit the envelopes. 

“Driving?” Lang said. 

“Yes,” she answered absentiy. “The 
woods in Westchester are lovely.” 
There was silence punctuated by the 
sound of her paper knife. Had it been 
yesterday that Helva spoke of seeing 
the far side of Staten Island? ‘Aunt 
Katherine’s opening her villa. She 
wants me to come to stay with her.” 

He watched her till she read the let- 
ter to the end. 

“Well, are you going?” 

She considered it. She asked him: 

“Could you go on with your work?” 

“My work?” he echoed, his heart 
beating fast. Then: “Oh, you mean 
the water colors.” 

“Yes. Of course.” 

“Yes, I can do the water colors. I 
have done them pretty often, haven’t 
I” 


Lang read, in the letters Helva wrote 
him, that the sea in front of Mrs, Nor- 
den’s villa was becoming bluer, the 


clouds over it lighter and higher. He 
could almost hear the combers, rhythmic 
of coming summer. His arm no longer 
ached; his fingers no longer hesitated; 
the old technique seemed to have come 
back to him. But the picture he was 
painting did not live. The old effect of 
light, the something he had painted on 
that far-gone day, eluded him. 
Something had always intervened 
when he had tried to finish that picture: 
night first, night darkening the waters, 
actual and physical night that came, 
dimming the shine of her hair, and tak- 
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ing the blue out of her eyes; and then 
the myriad physical and material neces- 
sities, that crowded upon his life after 
he had married Helva, and taken her to 
live at the top of stairs in Washington 
Square South. 

To begin with, there had been pov- 
erty. It seemed unreal, now, remote 
from his luxurious surroundings, and 
yet he had-not forgotten those long, 
twisting stairs, with the plaster cracked 
and peeled off, and the bare, splintered 
floor of the room he had lived and 
worked in, and the iron grate never 
filled, and the evenings when he and 
Helva had failed to dine. 

He had tried, in those days, to finish 
the picture, believing, in his youth, that 
posterity would remember him by it, 
naming him along with Titian and Rem- 
brandt. Also he had painted Brooklyn 


Bridge at night, and misty sunsets over 
Jersey, and Italian women with babies. 
But he had starved until the day he laid 
his oils aside, and took up his water- 


color box, and painted Helva in the 
fashion that had made him famous 
everywhere. 

He had never given up hope of really 
painting. But riches hadn’t come at 
once, and, as they came, they, too, im- 
posed necessities and obligations. There 
had been orders to be filled, disap- 
pointed advertisers to be placated. Al- 
ways he had had to work. And there 
was nothing to regret. Had he not 
worked to purpose? The polished floor 
of this present studio with its ingenious 
parquetry, the leaded, Gothic windows 
with the stretch of Park below them 
and beyond them, the silken hangings, 
the deep rugs, the ivories and jades— 
all seemed to proclaim the rightness of 
the water-color girl. 

And he could yet do the painting. 
He was sure of that. He only wanted 
Helva. He stopped, with his brush ab- 
surdly poised, listening for the pad of 
her sandaled feet, and the scratch of a 
match to light the samovar. The studio 
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without her was no place to paint that 
picture. He ought to have her there 
to help him; better yet, to have her 
stand for him down by the sea in front 
of Mrs. Norden’s villa. 

He wrote her he was coming. He 
hurried off his work to Conway. And 
next day he went. But, first, he found, 
on the topmost shelf of the old cabinet, 
the sketching kit of his student days. 
It had brass fastenings, and convenient 
little boards instead of canvases, and a 
collapsible tripod to hold the boards 
while he painted. He put it with his 
traveling bag aboard the Pullman, that 
would, by morning, carry him within 
the sound of the surf he was going to 
paint. 

His Pullman was parked in a sunny 
station when he awoke, and looked out 
upon the familiar surroundings. It 
seemed unbelievable that he was really 
there. He put out his hand to touch 
the sketching kit. Yes, it was real 
enough. And soon he was putting it 
into a taxi, speaking Mrs. Norden’s 
name. In_ palpitating 
strained forward. 

In a little while he would see Helva. 
Already he could see the ocean. It 
began under the loud rocks toward 
which the car was speeding, and slanted 
up to the rim of the sky. It was very 
blue in the morning sun—bluer than 
the sky. 

The road ran along the top of cliffs 
until it reached a row of villas. Then 
it curved inland. It was about to leave 
the sea. 

“Stop here 
“T’ll get out. 
on.” 

It wasn’t any distance. He wanted 
to walk. He wanted to walk along the 
rim of the sea, 

Stairs hewn out of the rock led him 
down to the sandy beach. It seemed 
only yesterday that he had walked with 
Helva ‘there. The sound the surf made 
on the shingles, the feel of the wind 


eagerness he 


a moment,” Lang said. 
You may take the bags 











against his cheek, the crunching of the 
wet sand as he trudged along, affirmed 
the abiding changlessness of life. 

It was fantastic to consider that his 
finishing the picture mattered vitally to 
Helva, and yet, somehow, he had to 
show her that he could go through with 
it, that he, like that boy for whom she 
had taken it out of the dark cabinet, 
could vet see the thing he had painted 
once. He could show her, now. He 
needed only her, the little kit—— 

Their boulder was ahead of him. The 
tide was low and the rock stood high 
out of the water. How well he could 
remember when they stopped there— 
was it really long ago?—while he had 
made his first sketch of her on one of 
the little boards, his finding that her 
eyes were the color of the sea far out 
beyond the combers, that her blowing 
hair had the vitality of sunlight. 

He was walking past the boulder, 
looking seaward, when the toe of his 
shoe, crunching the sand, struck an ob- 
ject which he stooped to pick up. Idly 
for a moment he held it—a little board, 
thin, rectangular, and rough with the 
sand that clung to it. 

It had a reminiscent feel. To shake 
off the sand he knocked it against his 
knuckle, then flicked it with his hand- 
kerchief. He stared at it. Ten years 
on the beach? Fantastic thought—yet, 
there was Helva, painted on the board, 
Helva standing beside the boulder with 
the sea hehind her, and airy clouds that 
went sailing across the sky. 


The Unfinished Picture 
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It was reminiscent—yes—but it was 
also new, and strange, and different. 


It was not his. It called up images and 
echoes, but they, too, were blotting, 
drowning. Only faintly, like a distant 
sound, could he hear the surf on the 
shingles at his feet, and, like something 
dreamed, ahead of him see the unreal 
facade of Mrs. Norden’s Moorish villa. 

Lang stumbled on, still staring at the 
picture. The thing looked crude, at 
first. But was it only young, and bold? 
Somehow it had caught the light that 
had been over the sea, and the colors 
of the bright day. Somehow the hand 
that wrought it had done the thing that 
Lang had come here hoping to do. And 
it was not Lang’s hand, The name of 
Aldridge was lettered flauntingly at 
Helva’s painted feet. 

Mrs. Norden’s butler handed him the 
letter Helva had left for him that morn- 
ing, before she drove away with Ald- 
ridge. Back in the studio that after- 
noon, Lang read it over as he sat beside 
the low table that served him for a desk. 
Picking up the telephone receiver, he 
gave a number, waited a moment, spoke. 

“Ship news?” he said, and then: 
“The Paris—has she sailed?” 

Putting the receiver back on the hook, 
he walked along the parqueted floor to 
the easel, lifted the unfinished picture 
from it, locked the painting in the old 
cabinet, then, going to one of the Gothic 
windows, flung the key. 

He stood there, by the window, star- 
ing up the vast distance of Central Park. 


s large collection of paintings because he candidly wished to be relieved 


S'* JOHN ROBINSON, the South African millionaire, decided to dispose of 
ot ts un 


car 


had never seen. 


e. Most of the pictures were stored in his London home unhung, and 
When the collection was put on view at Christie’s 
nable society flocked to see it, and the newspapers gave such an enthusiastic 
description of it that the owner’s curiosity was aroused. 


When he went to view 


the collection he grew quite as enthusiastic as the critics, and immediately ordered 


the whi 


le lot withdrawn from the sale. 


The collection includes rare paintings 


by Hals, Romney, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Velasquez, Gainsborough, and Jan Steen. 
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O one who sees Booth Tarkington’s 
latest comedy, “Tweedles,” will ever 
again be able to listen to discussions of fam- 
ily lineage without tucking his tongue into 
his cheek. With a proud, but poor, New 
England family, a wealthy and arrogant 
Philadelphia family, and some old Bristol 
glass as the chief ingredients, Tarkington 
has with almost fragile delicacy mixed a 
subtle concoction which warms the cockles 
of one’s heart as one savors of it. For, 
on the one hand, is pride of family, propped 
up and bolstered by enormous wealth; on 
the other, rugged pride of lineage and the 
uncertain income derived from shopkeeping. 
And the latter triumphs, as it should in a 
conventionally happy-ending play. 


LIGHT as is the 
narrative, the can mull over 
endlessly. In the present day wealth and 
family background have become in the minds 
of most interchangeable—neither a qualifi- 
cation to be spurned utterly, but the one read- 
ily sacrificed for the other, 


thread of the 


main 


1 
theme one 


however. 


[TH her customary deftness Beatrice 
Ravenel has written a powerful nov- 
elette for the November number around this 
question of wealth versus family integrity 
Agatha Wayne, wealthy society woman, had 
always basked serenely in the sense of well- 
being which c social 
impeccable financial status 
out of the blue, came the man who threat- 
ened the structure not only of her wealth, 
but of her hitherto unimpeachable family. 
Something she must do And after the 
manner of desperate women the world over 
she contemplated various methods of “elimi- 
nating” Fernando, but lacked ever the cour- 
age to try the means she so cunningly de- 
vised. 


omes of security and 


Then, literally 


OU will find Mrs, Ravenel’s novelette, 
“The Elimination of Fernando,” one of 

the most startlingly original stories you have 
ever read. Tremendous in its essential story, 
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dramatic in its development, the author here | 
achieves the high-water mark in longer fic 
tion. 


NE of the most amusing aspects of mod- 
ern marriage is the division of the glory 
which accrues to one or the other of the 
parties concerned. In the very prevalent 
cases where either one is a so-called prow % 
fessional, the possibilities, as the well-known # 
advertising man said, are enormous. The ¥ 
husband of Hilda Twardowski, opera 
singer, was merely that and nothing more, 
it appeared to the pitying eyes of those who 
beheld him. And when her star began quite 
visibly to decline in the operatic heavens 
there were those whose hearts were wrunge 
by the poignant grief of the adoring hus- 
band. One case-hardened critic, though, 
knew an incipient failure when he saw it, 
and his opening gun in the campaign against 
the singer boomed loudly. And then one 
day, in the grill of a smart hotel, he heard the 
story of Hilda from her worshiping hus- 
band’s faltering lips. In “The Husband of 
Hilda Twardowski” Stanley Olmsted has 
written one of the biggest stories of his cae 
reer. Big, perhaps, because it runs the gamut 
of human emotions, but big, too, because it 
has the most utterly original and mirth-pro- 
voking twist at the end that fiction writer 
ever hit upon. Watch for this wholly de 
lightful tale. 


one 


N the November number, also, 
find another of Warren E. Schutt’s 
charming stories of the diplomatic circle in 
Paris, called this time “Julietta, Traitress.” 
With, as usual, an absorbing plot and im- 
genious insight into the human heart, this, his 
newest story, ranks easily with those of Mr 
Schutt’s former ArNnsLer’s stories which have 
been so popular. 


you will 


See foregoing are but a few of the stories 

of distinction which make up the No 
vember Arnsuee’s. There are others equally 
distinctive. 
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te that Prize-winning Letter NOW! 
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Rules of the Contest 


1—Letters must be written in the Eng- 
lish language, and on only one side 
of the paper. 

2—The competitor’s name and address 
must be written at the top of the 
first page of the letter. 

3—The letter must be mailed in a 
sealed, stamped envelope. No post 
cards will be considered. 

4—There shall be no limits to the 
length a letter may be; and any 
competitor may send in as many 
letters as desired. 

5—This Contest shall be freely open to 
anyone, anywhere. 

6—The first prize wiil be awarded to 
the contestant whose letter on the 
subject, ‘“‘Nothing Takes the Place 
of Leather,’’ is the best in the opin- 
ion of the judges. 

7—The Contest opens officially June 30, 
1923, and closes October 31, 1923. 

8—In case of tie, both or all tying con- 
testants will receive the full amount 
of the prize tied for. 


“Nothing Takes the 
Place of Leather” 











Five Thousand Dollars in Cash Prizes 


for Letters about Leather, 
but your letter must be written by October 31, 1923. 


LL letters must be written not later 
than October 81. Sit down and write 


The healthful qualities inherent in sole 
leather would make an ideal theme for a 
prize-winning Letter about Leather. Your 

What could be simpler—or more profit- feet breathe through leather soles. Leather 
able—than writing a Letter about Leather. is porous. It allows the excess heat to 
Start with what you have found out about That is not the case with other 
good leather in your every-day life. materials, often used for soles 

Comfort! How easy your feet feel with 
sturdy, damp-proof, slip-proof leather 
soles and heels to trudge solidly upon! 


your letter now. 


escape, 


Durability under trying conditions? 
Postmen, policemen, soldiers and all the 
workers of all the world know “nothing 
takes the place of leather” for honest, 
downright endurance Its millions of 
tough, springy fibres defy the grind as 
nothing clse will do 


Economy, if you have a practical mind. 
Think what wear you get out of shoes 
soled and heeled with tough, resistant 
leather. It’s easy to repair as no other 
substance is. Then think how little a part 


of the price of such shoes even the best 
sole leather represents ! 

Does fashion in footwear appeal most 
to you? Consider how the lightest leather 
sole holds the upper in shape, provides the 
foundation which, alone, keeps handsome 
shoes good-looking and style-fresh. 


What is true of leather soles and heels 
is just as true, and more spectacular, of 
leather belting. ‘Through thousands of 
hours, leather belts speed on in factories 
and shops. Men who work at many a trade 
know this value of leather. Some of these 
men are writing Letters about Leather 
that will be richly rewarded. Why not you? 


JUDGES 
MARTHA E. DODSON, Associate Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. HICKS of the University of Cincinnati 
PRESIDENT FRASER M. MOFFAT of the Tanners’ Council 
Address your letter to Contest Judges 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Representing a group of independent, competing makers of leather, who buy their raw material in open 


market against the bidding of all the world; who do business unaided by any subsidy, and with no 


advantage through any tariff; whose hazards are abnormally great, but whose margin of profit is 
abnormally small. 
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Ti Little Pill Will Frove } 
lo Any Woman }\: 


One little Beecham’s Pill will prove to any woman or man that, Beecham’s are 

far more effective and contain more of the concentrated elements of health 

giving virtues than any other cathartic. 

It will prove that Beecham’s harmless, non-habit forming vegetable com. | 

owing is the safest and most reliable remedy of its kind for relief from the effects i} 

of over-indulgence—physical or mental, in eating or in drinking. And | 
\ 
U 
} 





the beneficial results from their use will prove that the scientific coat. 
ing on Beecham’s seals in the medicinal virtues and keeps them fresh, 


Just try Beecham's tonight before you retire—make sure they are 
Beecham's—and you can prove to yourself, by one little pill, that you | 
can be healthy and happy even unto old age. Beecham's Pills are | 
especially beneficial in cases of Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Loss of Appe § 
tite, Indigestion and Constipation. | 
| 


FREE TRIAL—Send your name and address to our Sales Agent, and re. 4) 
ceive free a Trial Packet and the Beecham Booklet: “The Key to Health.” 


Sales Agent: B. F. ALLEN & CO., Dept. B—417 Canal St., New York ) 
TE 
f 9 i 
meee PReech ans] 
CASHIN e | 
Signy Pills f 
‘ ill UY For sale at all Druggists, 10c — 25 — 50c 


Ser aL! 


USE “<<STE ZO} 
THE RIZO 


« 
OK rrochun He Dbast” 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST im"Weict 
The Sterizol Company Ossining, N. Y. You weg 








FREE 212"ou 
RING OFFER © 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian in. i 
diamonds—the greatest discovery the wo 
has ever known. We will send absoluey j 
tree ry i& gold f. ring, set with 12 ! 
alia diamond—in beautiful sagts 
AAT, a. Pay postmaster $L4s C. 0.0. 
4 









return i 
10,000 given away. Send ro money. dame BR 
quick Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Destéit 


335 West Madison St., 


SALESMEN WANTED _& Sell Shirts| 


to sell established line of men’s all-wool, made- 











! 
to-measure suits, overcoats and raincoats, Un- ‘ Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja | 
usual opportunity to earn $75 to $150 a week. \ Kd ba oy te MT | 
and to advance to District Managers. Positions Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns, Et | 
open now. Write to-day for full particulars. P cy Re RN mw. 1. 

STYLECENTER TAILORING COMPANY ao) gl Te TE py yr WW % 













WRITE FO. 
Dept. 82-K Sixth and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ MADISON SHIRT CO.. 503 S'wey, H.¥. OW 














Cluster 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, and 80 ex 
is the workmanship that the solitaire resemblance is actually startling. Looks 
im large single Diamond. Don’t send us a penny—we'll send the Ring without 

+ penny in advance. If satisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance in ten most) 
$5.50 a month. If not 


satisfied return. sa tl ae lelel-) ame) a QUALITY 
FREE CAPITAL $1,000,090 


De Luxe Diamond Book ‘W S 
howing over 2,000 Bargains e W E E ‘ 
in” Diamonds, Watches and 


everything. Wrieto Bont 485-5. MERU RECEPTOR 
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ne Send for my New 64-page bcok 
‘MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


rec un inst jot 
thi 0 : ¥ i but I vant every man 
absoiutely free \ I you sy 0 ~ is , or e 

t Dept. 5010, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City | 


I w t you to have it So it’s yours to keep 
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t 1 i n i it “ . 
It is on whatever py of your latest book Museu- 
r Development.” (Please write or print plait 


Dept. 5010, 305 Broadway, New York 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN ! =~ 
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Flashlight 
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Please mention this magazine 


Introducing the Ne 


Aluminum 


EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


Complete, ready for use with two EVEREADY 
Unit Cell Batteries and EverEADY Mazda Lamp 


A masterpiece of quality, broad, practical utility, and utmos 


economy. Here are six outstanding points of merit: 


QUALITY: Of Eveready Standard, 
possessing the high-grade, practical 
elements of the flashlight that made 
the word, flashlight, part of our lan- 
guage, and the name, Eveready, signify 
theperfection of handy, portablelight. 
Same batteries, same electric lamp as 
in higher priced Eveready Flashlights. 
SIMPLICITY: Minimum number of 
parts ina flashlight. Just 4 in all. 1 
aluminum case; 1 aluminum reflector 
head; 1 Eveready Mazda lamp; 1 
small piece of rubber. 
DURABILITY: A rugged flashlight. 
The sturdy aluminum case, and few- 
ness and simplicity of the parts safc- 
guard it against accidents. Nodelicate 
parts to break. Nothing to get out of 
order. 

CONVENIENCE: Light, slender, 
short, it fitscomfortably into a pocket, 
and slips easily in and out of it. 
Requires little space in automobile 
pod, traveling bag or camping kit. 


when 
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Cents 


HANDY OPERATION: Just tun 
the head to turn the light on orf 
No switch or button to press. A hoe 
in the end prevents sticking ot ja» 
ming of the batteries. 
ECONOMY: The rock-bottom prie 
for a practical high-grade flashlight 
Nothing compares with it. Thinks 
it, complete, ready for use with Eve 
eady Mazda lamp and 2 Unit Gl 
Batteries, '75c. In smaller size, 65 cen 
Step in at once at the first Evereaiy 
dealer's, and inspect the Evereaj 
Aluminum Flashlight. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ix 
» » 


There are 60,000 Eveready dedes 
trained to deliver Eveready Sere 
with the sale of Eveready Flashlighs 
and Eveready Unit Cell Batteries 
electrical, hardware, drug, sporti{ 
goods, and general stores, garages} 


auto accessory shops. 
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ting sprains 
treating sp 
It is important that the blood should 
be kept circulating freely through the 
injured part — otherwise it may be left 
permanently stiff and lame. 

Apply Sloan’s generously. No rub- 
bing is necessary. It sends an increased 
blood supply straight to the spot. The 
throbbing ache is relieved, the swelling 
and inflammation reduced. Geta bottle 
ofSloan’s today and haveit on hand—35 
cents at all druggists. Jt will not stain. 


, — kills 
Sloan's Liniment ‘pain 
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SPrUL@ 


No More Dull, 
Heavy EYES 


If your EYES are tired, dull, heavy 
—use Murine. This harmless lotion 
soothes away redness and leaves 
the eyes bright and clear. Use after 
business, reading, sewing, motoring 
and all outdoor sports. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 61, 
Chicago, fer FREE Eye Care Book 


TWURINE 


for Your EYES 
Widely Used Since 1889 











Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap,Ointment,Tal. 25e here oar 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept-D, fasiden, Mass, 
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It just melts in 
your mouth! 


You're sure to like 


that ’ 
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WILL hosiery which looks well in 
the store look equally well after , 
laundering? Will it fit snugly around 
the ankles? Is the price right? —<wW | 
These are a few practical hosiery / 
questions which a man may answer ff 
satisfactorily for himself by saying vA 
Shawknit to the store salesman. F 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


FINE- 2 
HOSIERY © 


“ 


















Only $1000 to $3000 
Starts You in Business 






















We want a few men who have made good—to tah« var 
our distributing branches, to direct the men air at we - 
hire othere, anc. fill orders quic kly We make the “nationally 


advertised | 


AiR-GAGE Inner Tubes 


Air Gauge in valve stem of each tube shows pressure at a 
glance, Sells on sight to car owners. Agents make big 
money. 4000 at work. If you can qualify as Branch Dis- 
tributor, write at once and we will arrange for you to come 
to factory at cur expense Then you can decide. M. W. 
McConnell, President, 


PAUL RUBBER CO., 77 Paul Heights, Salisbury, N.C. 


‘on oF found 
yr. case, with A gee gold-filled 1 yo Vea 
Stem wind —_ set. Adjusted and regulated. $12 value, our pn 


repaid. Tonneau shape, 14-Kt. bebeg gold-filled 25 yr. 
; oa ae, solb-aliea 2 clasp. Beautiful white dial. Sepphire-crown, xy. 
& lated, adjusted. Fully guaranteed. $18 vaiue. Our special price OmLy 
prepaid. Order ¢ today, Bend no money. Pay onarrival. Satisfaction 






Dept. 10013 434 Broadway, New Y: 











The Hand 1 That Rocks The Cradle 
Can Also Swing The Brush 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Insure even tempers on odd jobs. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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mR oF money refunded promptly. SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. 60, 





































Every Boy 
Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 
ARRIED by tens of mil- 
| lions of men and boys, 
| respected the world over for 
D> ' | time-keeping dependability 
 andsturdy construction, hon. 
| ored as a great American in- 
I stitution: Ingersoll Watches 

are the watches for boys. 


Models $200 to $1000 














Pat. June-13,1922 Reg US Pat OFF 


ALL TIED FOR YOU 


ASHION says, “The Bow—for fall 
and winter.” Select your Spur Tie— 
today! Stylish—and different! Comes all 
tied for you by hand. Two sizes—many 
patterns. An exclusive patented feature 
prevents curling, rolling or wrinkling. Insist 
onthe genuine. Look for the name Spur on 
the tie 
Write for Style Book C 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of BULL-DOG 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed for 365 days’ 


wear, Bull-Dog Belts—Vestoff Suspenders—Spur 
Tie Four-In-Hands, 
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Don’t have sore throat 
again this winter 


\s you know, many illnesses start with 
The mouth is the open doo1 
) disease germs 


sore throat. 


t 


So, particularly at this time of \y 


and, it ict, all winter, it is wise to us 
Listerine systematically. 

lor half a century this unusual prepa 
ration has been recognized and recom 
mended by physicians as the safe hous 


hold antiseptic. It will help you and your 
ff many throat troubles that 


family: ward 
t intic pat 


more serious ills. 


Simply use it as a mouth wash and gat 


gle: it 1s pleasant 


F and it will put you on 
the safe side. 


Also, it combats halitosis 
Listerine has, 


overcome halitosis (the 


moreover, the abilit 


medical term fo 


unpleasant breath). When you use Lis 
terine systematically, you know yous 
th is right Lambert Pharma 


Saint Louis, U. S. A 





‘LISTERINE 


— the safe 
antiseptic 
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I Have Found Out 
How to Get Rid of 


Superfluous Hair 


At Once 


Here’s the Secret 


I had become utterly discouraged with a heavy 
gi aaa of hair on my face and lip. I had tried 





every sort of depilatory and electrolysis and even 
a razor, 
P 


But I couldn't get rid of it. 

Then I made a wonderful dis- 
covery. I found a simple method 
by which I removed the hair at 


once and most wonderful to re- 























late, it keeps the hair removed. 
My face is now as smooth as a 
baby’s, not only free from super 


fluous hair but from pimples and 
blemishes. I have explained this 
discovery 


to thousands of women 
vho have had the same experi- 
ence with it that I had and 
I will explain it to you if 

1 
you also have superfluous 
hair. It isn’t like anything 
e<.«, you have ever used. It is 


», 
4 not a pov dk r, paste, Wax 


or liquid, not a razor, not 
elec tricity. It causes no 
itching or burning and 
leaves no scars. As easy 
to use as your comb or 


brush. 
4 Send for 
Se Free Book 


A book that tells just how this wonder- 
ful method gets rid of superfluous hair 
is free upon request. Don’t send a penny 

just a letter or post card Addres 
Annette Lanzette, Dept. 625, Care Hypi 
enic Laboratories, 204 S. Peoria Strect 
Chicago, ll. 


ave 4; 


20-YR., 14KT GOLD- 

2 FILLED CASE 
san this high-grade watch direct from the 
manufacturers and save one-half. 12 size, 
thin model, 20-yr. gold-filled case. 
Beautiful dial. mely chased border 
and back, Full jewel, J R 
movement, Regulated and adjusted to keep 
excellent time, 
Order today. Send no money. 
$6.80 on arrival. $15 value. 
guaranteed or money back. 
FREE: 1l4kt. gold-filled Waldemar chain 
and knife if you order now 

SUPREME JEWELRY “MFG. co., 
Dept. 10011, 434 Broadway, New York 
LEO. 
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GUARANTEED & MONTHS 


\AT HALF, PRICE 











Firestone, Fisk 
aenere Geotech, Gantrean Perceafricent 
used, but readily give our Customers thousands of 
miles of sple ice, 


Serv: 
LOWEST TIRE PRICES IN AMERICA 





res 
balf price for 


roo 
TonsERe. Fin 
if ROSE TIRE CORPORATION 


‘or any not perfectly natiatactory 


Bost. K236 








1526 S. WADASH AVE.. CHICAGO, TLL, 








Mandola, Mando-Cello, 


when 


Cello Bano." Mandolin 
Banjo, Guitar 


7 Easy ORE} 
‘Easy to Pay 


= Sclect your Gibson now, Youcan 
y soon be playing the music of the 
f @ay, Your friends will be surprised 
end delichtfully entertained. Letushelp 
you orcanize a Gibson Orchestra in 
» your community, You can increase your 
popularity, aeee and pleasure by playing 
for Concerts, Entertainments, Church Affairs, 
etc. Asmall down} payment and then $5 a month 
will soon pay fora Gibson and will furnish you with 














wholesome, year-’round entertainment. If ore Pa have woam old instrument, we 
il e liberal allewense on « Gibson, ripe f Free Book, Catalog, 
| Ral information about Wm. Place,Jr kand Instrument you 


ers0on MANDOLIN-GUITAR COMPANY 
1048 Parsons Street Kalamazoo, Mich. U.6.A 


ASH TRAYS FOR BRIDGE TABLES 

















Enameled trays in six different colors, serve as ;sh trays ard 
table numbers, Set of six, only $2.50 postpaid. This 

is just one of more than 600 gift suggestions illus- 

trated in our year book—original, attractive and 

unusual things for old and young and for every 

gift occasion, It is free. Write for it. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP _ Dept. 119 


Pawtucket, R. |. 





21 Jewel 
Burlington 







Br katy 
Cased _ in 3 
and nd Sapphire Jewen Only $1 down 
will bring you this masterpiece. 
Write today for free book to | 
atch Company | 

Burlington W w atch 


Bo 
Chicago, Ml. 





Dept. 


14.07 
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This Beautiful 





Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon below 
with your foot measurement 





iW Send only $1.00 and 
this beautiful Diamond 




















ys ard 





. If not convinced it is 
Only if pleased, pay $3.15 
This New Way Absolutely Guaranteed 
or obligation. 
ened by strain, cause nine out of ten cases of 
tired, aching or burning feet 
After five years of experimenting we found the 
way to take the strain off this group of muscles 
, 
8 J ads. Just ¢ » be ebbing i 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Danen Oily on Shiny Skin. some pads. Just a little band of webbing that 
ES. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. If you have pains in the toes, instep, arch, heel 
druggist or chiropodist and be fitted. If he hasn't 
of the toe joints, where the forward end of the 
$1 and postage. Or if you send $1 we will prepay 
| and their correction. It is free. Illustrated with X-Ray views. 


Ring will come to you 
reatest Bargain in 
America, send it back and 
a month until our Spee e 
2°80". bra’ ° oot and Leg Fains 
$32.50 is — 
We guarantee to stop any foot or leg pains, due 
to arch weakness, in 10 minutes. Costs you noth 
Bd. iden L neNewYor 
a k New Scientific Principles 
— ———— _ —_ Science discovered the cause of weak arches A 
with a light, super-elastic bandage-like brace. 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- You wear it, and like magic, the pains vanish 
Write toda for m FREE Booklet, * EAR- slips on and off as easily as a garter. The secret 
FRE TONE S IN” telling how f cured’ we after is in the tension and stretch; contour and design. 
being fileted for over fifteen 
st atin 7 | or ankle; aches in calf, knee or thigh, cramped 
toes, callouses or other ills caused by weak arches, 
them write to us, 
With a strip of paper, % inch wide, measure 
brace is shown in illustration above. 
Mail us this measurement and coupon below. 
postage. If not relieved in ten days your money 
| back. You assume no risk. 
THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
9103 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


without “red-tape” or 
your $1.00 wili be returned 
Million to- 
som FREE sae Go in 10 Mi 
sez eaea: oO 1n inutes 
ing if we fail. This offers you a test without risk 
group of muscles, in the front of the foot, weak 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. No more metal plates, stiff arch props, or bungle- 
1,000 Cold Cash s. covet can clear your skin of ‘ho an above biemi-hes. No More Tired, Aching Feet 
try a Jung Arch Brace. Go to your shoe dealer, 
around the smallest part of the instep, just back 
When you receive the package pay the postman 
Ask for Free Book—Ask for our book on troubles of the feet 
If you live in Canada, addr 



































| 
| Canadian Office—(Kirkham & Roberts, Mgrs.) 
| 9103 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE Canadian Price, $1.25 
's now more than ever the key-note of success ged and . THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 
Spo on and gee both young and ees a. itt ne glad Send No 9103 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
hea: hat lave now ready for mar t my new applhancc, | Please send me air of Jung Arch Braces 1 
whier w iecessfully straiguten, within a short time, bow-leg | Money ene hog foot -Ae paver nts On ‘Feeuiot of 
2 se “ d knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and permaner tly | ackage I will the postman $1 and postage, 
ture veer aah ne Operation or discomfort Will ont interfere with my money to be re funded if not datisfied. 7 
20 Fe jaily work. being worn at night My new “‘Lim-Straitner | 
a 0 ¢ &. U.S. Patent, is easy to ndjust; its result will save you Name 
soon from ft . ilis + rs yeur- 
iown nae 1m ~ irther humiliation, and improve your personal appear Adéven ; 
ece. . " 
Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical P.O eee State ° 
| ak whie tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs | I wear size...... shoe eee width or last 
any without any obligation on your part. Enclose a dime for postage My dealer ie 
yy We M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
602 L, Ackerman Bullding BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Jasmynette Lip Stick 








Actual Size Note Handy Mirror 


The Jasmynette Lip Stick is the latest Parisian 
18 kt. gold-plated container with mir 
wr. Easily and inexpensively retilled—a 
ome and handy article for “My Lady 
ill last a life time. Three shades, 
and indelible. 


velty. 
hand 
Beautiful.” 
light, medium 
Lip Stick will be 
address on receipt of 
desired. 


JAMES DRUG CO., INC. 
Chemists and Perfumers Since 1882 
172 Sth Ave. New York 


The Jasmynette sent 


>1.00, 


post- 
1 ud to any 
ention 


Please 
shade 






Brings Latest _ 
C Melody Famous 
Inspiration Saxophone 
Outfit, Complete 

then just $10.60 per month for 10 months! 
Upepere ition Saxo; hon 
Victor Artist Orchestr: 
per i tune; has all ls 
ful finish. Outfi 
Mouthpiece, 


Lyon & He aly 
e, finest made, same as used by *T 
Z 3 other famou 
st improvemer its, easy action, 
ine plush lined Keratol Ca 
rap, Self-Instructor 















5 t t+ money-back suare inte 
sale by your Music Merchant. Write for « atalog; or ORDE R 
and be playing in a short time! 








converts any cook stove 
into a gas stove. 
made from kerosene and 
iir is cheaper, cleaner and 
efficient than coal 
Send for catalog illustrating Oxo-Gas appliances 
for all purposes where coal is used. We have 
openings for General Sales Managers and dis- 
tributors. Only those who can finance them- 
selves considered. 


CLORIA LICHT COMPANY 
132 N. MAY ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oxo-Gas 


more 








SEC “TION 


MONEY 


You, too, can now earn 


$100 to $250 a week 


I'll show you how—in your spare time, Be 


Master Salesman 


ling ffers you biggzes 





Se! opportunit 
$4, 000 to $15,000 a year Ne ote 
$ as much Sig verywhere. 7 
een inating money maki ing fleld is calling j 
Don't think you ¢ "t I'll show 
how Let me show you w I am t 
fitted man in America to give you REA 
trainir y method the lickest, eas 
and most successful money can buy 
ccenge BOOK ON SELLING 
ely my free book on Amazing Opport 


nitie: "The Righe Ww pes to Sell,’ 
JAS. P. WARD, General Sales Manager 
“The Man Who Makes Mane y-Makers” 





Jas. P. Ward, Gen. Sales Mgr. 
5037 Administration Bldg., 
Manutoctats rs’ Sales Corp. of America, 
74-1790 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ul 
Se nd me at once Free book on Amaz 
Way to Sell.” 





ing Opportun ities—"The Right 


Name..... 
Address 


Occupation . eree . . Ce eee eer eereeesersesssees 


Conn instruments 

are easiest to play and 
highest quality, say the 
world’s greatest artists. 
Write now for Free Boo! 
and details of FREE TRIAL; 


EASY PAYMENTS onany 
band instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN LTD. 
1034 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, ~~ 











Sea Stories 
Magazine 
Good and Exciting 


For those who love the sea 
and its irresistible call to the 
red-blooded. 


Price Twenty Cents 
Ask Your Dealer 

| STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
} 

| 





79 Seventh Avenue 





New York ‘City 
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RECOMMEND 


“That's it, mother. 
Ah, that feels good!" 





E D 








PHYSICIANS 


Rhe u mation 
Sprains 
Skin afflictions 


Now this famous health light of Science can serve you at home! 


- recent years 


physicians have accomplished 


marvelous results with the Stein-O-Lite Thera- 
peutic Lamp in the treatment of rheumatic, neuralgic, 


skin and even wasting diseases. 


How Stein-O-Lite heals and mends 
The Stein-O-Lite floods the area of pain with light rays 


warm and golden as tropical sunshine. 


Their dry, 


benevolent 


heat draws gently but quickly armies of healthy, fighting 


blood corpuscles from deeper tissues to the 
tender spot Held in the pain area by heat 
and light as though by a magnet, these fresh 
armies of blood corpuscles commence at once 
the job of arresting, correcting and healing 
the cause of disorder, 


The sensation is a pleasant one. You can 
feel the magic rays exhilarate—the tingling 
charge of the blood to your relief—the vanish- 
ment of pain. No danger ef burning, scorch- 
ing or irritating the skin—(text in the little 
panel will tell you why). 


As simple to operate as an elec- 

tric iron, 

No professional ability is required. Simply 
attach the Stein-O-Lite plug to any light 
socket—it's ready for work. Press the switch 

and you have the pain-soothing golden rays ! 


To regulate the degree of heat, simply hold your Stein-O- 
Lite closer or farther from the body. 
We invite you to try a Stein-O-Lite treatment 

We know--and physicians know—what a wonderful heal- 
ing agent Stein-O-Lite is. But we want you to try it 
thoroughiy—at our risk on 

FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Send us $12 in money order, bank draft or check (we will 

send it C. O. D. postage prepaid). If Stein-O-Lite does not 
prove all that accompanying literature pro- 





Stein-O-L te 
rays are dis 
wares ov 
© v c 
‘i b ur ning 
point.’’ 





Why Stein-O-Lite is 
Safe for the Home 





claims, return it after the trial period and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 














Works effec- 


tively on either alternating or direct current up to 120 volts. 


! 
i 
Other lamps \> ‘exe * ' 
® focusing «* « e,* ? | 
or ‘‘burning va Poe ‘ # 593 Y 
bois pY o” Ord SONY ZY e | 
4 ore y 
= aa he See - sto.9 | 
. ot e yo" r Pas aes 
Cc e * aeee 
Mk BOR * gf “eke ! 
oe 1 
{ 








Free Book 


Gunteining complete Mh, 
of origin 
and bi 

a lotory of of that 


ment—the < 


of all wind instruments toplay. You can YR 
learn to play the scale in an hour and 
soon be playing popularairs, It will double 
your income, your pleasure and your popu- 
larity Nothing can take the place of the 

Saxophone for 


Pome Entertainment, Church, 







erre: 
will be mailed | free 





Please mention this 


e or School, or for Orchestra Bence! Music 


age € age ree trial of any Duescher Grand Saxophone, Cornet 
Trumpe ‘rombone or other instrument. Easy terms of payment 
~~: ention instrument interested in anc complete catalog 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Les Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 











magazine 



















BEAUTIFUL 


FURNISHINGS 


The very things you need now. 
Latest styles. Factory-to-Family 
low prices. Save big money. 
Furnish a room or whole home. 
As little as $3 down; a year or 
more to pay. Also Pianos, | 

ayers, onographs. Cut 
out this adv.—Write TODAY, 
for new Fall ‘Larkin Book of 
Better Homes’’. 


Letkhttt Co tue. 
Dept. 101 


pt. 
BUFFALO.N.Y. Peoria,!li. Chicago, til. 





LARKIN Boog 
BETTER Homes ¢ 


when answering advertisements 
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ADV ERTISII 


~ Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” ar ’and Insist! 





the 


Unless you see name “Bayer” on packaz 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
B r product prescribed by physicians over 
twenty-two years and proved safe by millions for 

Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earach Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pair Pain 

\ccept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
uniroken package contains proper directions. 

indy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
druggists also sell bottles of 24 and too, Aspirin 

he trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
vaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Face 
fasé 


BROS.& CO. 
genuine 


al 


Guararleed 


Wh ite Gold, 
FQ Blossom desi 


a. TA WEDDING RINcs 
TO MATC 





18- 5 White Geld. 7 , 
14-K White Gold, 16 Jewels, 


a Ya SEND FOR FREE CATALOG ¢ 


2,000 bargains In Diamond-set Jewelry, 
Wace . Wrist Watches, Peer) s, Mesh 
m Silverware, ete, Sent prepa 
Examination. Catalog explain s everything 
g CREDIT TERMS on all articles: One-fifth 
balance divided tnto equal payments 
within eight months. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


LOFTISBROS.&CO. 
Y Dept, F-222,108 N.State St.,Chicago,til. 
4 Stores in Leading Cities 





Blue White 
Brilliant, 

Perfect Cut 
Diamond. 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble of 
diet, exercise or unpleasant greases and 
salves. She found a better way, which 
aids the digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmota Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 





HAVE 


EVER READ 





YOU 


Picture-Play Magazine? 


BUB BL ING _OV ER WITH SCREE N NEWS 


Stop Using a Truss 


ore ets Le Paes 
Wi 


romt 
at medicine sapoiiators 
selt- 
Grand Pris. 
ivet—easy nsive, Awarded 


4 
to hola t the ine distended 

—— ies securely in place. 

No straps, buckios or portee 

attac 

he pubic bone, Thousands 

have successfully treated 

themselves at home without 
apply—inexpe: 
Fem] Medal and Grand ats Process ot recovery {8 
pay | so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
@rove it by sending Trial of “pa absolutely FREE 


hindrance from work—most 


Wedveed Fae. 
Taeal 











—cannot slip, s 
Write name ep pon and send TODAY. 


pannot chafe orpress agiinst 
Plapso Ce. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Beturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapad.....s++s++s+seee0 
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By Oliver Typewiter Co. 
While They Last 
1000 No. 9 


a> Olivers 


coeete 


=r ere Rebuilt like new, right 
ry Risers NCO in Oliver Factory, only 


°4.450 


Never before an offer like this, and prob- 
save ably never again! Only the great Oliver 
Yompeny itself could do it. Famous 

$ o. 9 Oliver at the slashed price 
4 Oe f art 50—and ayear to pay! Genuine 

Oliver with standard keyboard 

and alt Bes improvements,rebuilt throughout 
like new right in our own factory. The equal—yes the su- 
perior, we Say. of any $100 typewriter on the market. And 
yours for only $44.50 on this special sale of 1,000 machines. 


Free Trial—A Year to Pay 


Act quick before the 1,000 machines are e. Try, h 

ever before you buy. We give you 6 days fre eagrial. Return 
or keep the Oliver as you decide. No cost to you whatever 
for the freetrial. A year to pay if you buy. Write toda 
for full particulars of this sale. Mail coupon or Aen f 


Oliver ‘Oliver T Typowrit er Con, | = 


Typewriter Co. (Rebult Machine Dep 
(Rebuilt 7 Oliver Typewriter bidg = 
i ie - Please send me “fall particulars of 
yd your sensational sale of 1,000 No 
writer Bidg. Olivers 


Chicago A 
Name 


4 Address 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can eee. zn with the MORLEY 
PHO Itis invisible, weight- 
§ less, "ceintenieie. inexpensive 



















No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Moriey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 





aescribes causes of deafness; 
telis how and wny the MORL. EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St, Phila 





Genuine 


DIAMOND 


Easy for you toown this beautiful 














ee ee a Simply 
y eusee in send $2—we will send the ring. 
hheesay 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


T ouite te Wear it 10 days and if you don’t 
i agree it is an amazing bargain, 
return it and we will refund your 
money. If satisfied, pay $1.50 a 
week until $52.50 is paid. 
FREE Write fe catalog. Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry 
engraved. $10 to $1,000 all on long credit. 
Est. 1890 Address Dept. A-41 


BAER Bros. Co. 


platinum, 
like $750 


6 MAIDEN LA 


Please mention this magazine 
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91 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The /nsured Watch 












6, FAT sbete 
ce .F 
nee 
i + = Srudepaker © = © > 
SEGTURGEGaL 


ENT FOR 


pown | 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Stude- 
baker 21 Jewel Watch—Insured 
for a lifetime; a choice of 54new 
Art Beauty Cases; 8adjustments, 
including heat, cold, isochronism 
and 5 positions—direct from the 
maker at lowest prices ever named 
on equal quality. 

Write today for FREE BOOK of 
Advance Watch Styles. 


Gold Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are giving away FREE with 
every Studebaker Watch a beautiful pattern Stude- 
baker Watch Chain. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
of Advance Watch Styles 


Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in Stude- 
baker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch di- 
rect from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 


sta! for our free book. It 
Write! will post youon watch 
styles and watch values. Send 


coupon at once. Get Free chain 
offer today while it lasts. 


Studebaker Watch Co. 


Dept. 3010, South Bend, Ind. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

Dept.3010, South Bend, Indiana 
Please send 1ae your Free Book of Advance | Wate 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
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The Unknown 


Seven 
By HARRY COVERDALE 


NTRODUCING to the American reading public a new 
criminologist who is destined, by reason of the author's 
skill at character delineation, to become as famous as 


Sherlock Homes. 


This seems rather a broad and sweeping statement on 
the part of the publishers of the book, but we feel certain 
that all those who prefer a good detective story to any other 
form of reading, will agree with us. 


Kingdon Cole is the name of this new character. The 
author has succeeded in drawing a word picture of a man 
of great mental energy and compelling personality. He is 
forced to match wits with a gang of high-class, scientific crim- 
inals headed by a most capable professor named Carmody. 


Cole is quite a “different” detective. He is a student 
and a follower in the footsteps of Lombroso, Pinel, and 
Pritchard. He is the author of several books on crime and 
criminals. In fact, he is just the sort of a man to cope with 
an unusually interesting situation, fraught with danger to a 
big city full of people. 


Price, $1.75 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue 3 $3 New York City 
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Would You Like To Lose a Pound 


aDay? Then Try This Delightfully 





HANDS 






Thousands 
Are Now 
Finding It 
Easy To Have 
the Slim, 
Trim Figure 
Dictated By 
Fashion and 
Admired 

By All. —FEET 


RE you fat? You shouldn’t be Without 
A rigorous dieting or exercise—by a simple 
natural process—you should quickly and 
easily be able to have the slender fashionable 
figure that is so attractive. 


Scientists have discovered that excess fat is often caused by 
the subnormal action of a small gland. Once this gland is healthy 
and functioning properly, your weight should reduce naturally and 
without effort on your part, to the normal amount for your height. 
And science has discovered a simple extract which tends to regu- 
» the gland that controls fat Without lifting a hand in un- 
cessary and violent exercise, you should find it a delightfully 
mple matter to have the ideal, sleader figure admired by everyone. 
The wonderful thing about the scientific formula known as 
Rid-O-Fat is that in losing your supertiuous fat you should gain 
added vigor, health and energy of mind and body 


Feel Young—Look Young 


There is nothing which ackis to a person’s age so much as fat. 
A few extra pounds makes any man or woman look from five to 
ten years older Not only that, the excess weight and increased 
heart action saps vitality and energy. 


Once the gland which controls your fat is functioning propery 
Sor food should be turned into firm, solid flesh and muscle 

your weight comes down to normal you should experience a delight- 
il and amazing improvement in your appearance You should 
hot only feel and look younger—you should actually be younger. 
You Should also be in better health—a real health of energy-—not 
* fictitious and deceiving health of fat that insurance companies 
fay shorter the life ten vears 





1 
6h 


Complexion, health and figure are improved at the same time. 
T result is new vitality, magnetism and personal charm that 
makes for success. Tasks once hard become easy and life worth 


Please mention this magazine 


Simple Way--- 


Science Discloses Method of Quickly Reducing 
Excess Weight—Many Losing a Pound a Day 
Without Starvation Dieting or Exercise 
— Greatly Improves Appearance. 
Generous Sample Sent Free. 


Quick Results— Rid-O-Fat, the scientific compound, 


comes in convenient tablet form, and 


is practically tasteless. You simply 

No Exercise—‘,: one at each meal and bedtime. 
Results often surpris- 

No Starvation Dietii ng ing in their rapidity. 

Within a few days you should be conscious of a new feeling of 
eure and lightness, taking the place of that tired, worn-out 
eeling. 

Quickly as the fat gland resumes normal Paget ming you should 
lose weight in a healthy, rormal manner. Many fat, ungainly fig- 
ures are in this sc ientific manner helped to regain their normal 
and idealistic proportions, giving that fashionable slenderness and 
athletic poise. 

And +. this time you live as you pleas 

Nature is doing the work. No more irksome exercise—no more 
denying ~youssell of all the things you like. ‘Take just one smail, 
pleasant Rid-O-Fat tablet after each meal. Could anything be 
more simple? 


Rid-0-Fat Used By 100,000 People 


Since the announcement of the wonderful Rid-O-Fat formula it 
has been used by more than 100,000 people Twenty to thirty 
thousand more people are writing for it every month. The fol- 
lowing letters show what users think of the scientific Rid-O-Fat 
system of fat reduction 





Lost Forty-One Pounds In Thirty Days 

“When I wrote for your Rid-O-Fat sample I we 245 
pounds Today, which is 30 day later, I weighed only 204 
pounds. A reduction of 41 pounds in a month. I am delighted 
Please send me another 30-day treatment, as I want to reduce to 
145 pounds, which is the correct weight for my height I am sure 
that I will realize my , ambition with Rid-O-Fat and I feel better 
than I have in years. 


Lost Twenty Pounds In Three Weeks 
“According to weight tables I weighed exactly 20 pounds tco 
much, Rid-O-Fat reduced me to normal in just a little more 
~— three weeks. feel better, don’t get tired, and my friends 
look like a new person, 


Generous Sample FREE 


I want every fat person to have a chance to try Rid-O-Fat 
in their own homes at my expense. I don’t want them to take my 
word or that of the thousands whe have used it. I want them to 
gee for themselves that the results are more pleasing than anything 
I can say To introduce Rid-O-Fat in a million more homes I 
will send a free sample to anyone who will write for it In fact 
it is really more than a sample, as it is sufficient to reduce the 
average person several pounds I will élso send with the sample 
an interesting booklet that explains the scientific reason for fat, 
and why Rid-O-Fat meets with the highest approval. 


Don’t send a penny—tI 

osts lot ing! : = ~ mi the sample and 

yoklet under plain 

wrapper and fully postpaid. This does , aie te you in any way 

anc is never to cost. you a cent It is simply a limited offer 1 am 
making to more generally introduce Rid-O-Fat. 

This free offer is good fer only a short time, so send me your 
name and address on the coupon below or a post card, and I will 
see that the generous sample and booklet are mailed immediately 
uncer plain wrapper postpaid Do not try to get Rid-O-Fat at 
drug stores as it is distributed only direct from my laboratory to 
you—remember this is a short time offer and send your name at 
once H. €. HAIST. Whinton Laboratories, 1518 Coca Cola 
Bidg., Kanses City, Mo 








H. C. HAIST, Whinton Laboratories, 
1518 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Without obligation in any way and with the understanding it is 
not to cost me a cent at any time, please send me your generous 
free sample of Rid-O-Fat and free booklet under plain wrapper. 


Name... 


Address Covecceccosses ove 
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A When the Touch of a Match 


Brings Exquisite Fragrance 


PURITY, sweetness and greater luxury for the 

home. These are a few of the benefits of 

Temple of Allah Incense, in the new Oriental 
odor, Wrstarta, or the rich Sandalwood scent. 


Compounded of the finest East Indian sandal- 
wood and Florentine orris root, this rarely choice 
incense is even used as a sachet by fastidious 
women. It sweetens the air and keeps away flies 
and other pests. 

Package of incense thirty-five cents. Only sixty 
cents for combination set with richly embossed 
metal burner and package of incense. De Luxe 
set with large metal burner and incense, $1. 
Order through vour druggist, department store or send $1.00 for 
De Luxe set. Sent to any part of the United States post paid. 


JAMES DRUG COMPANY, 172 Fifth Ave., New York 





CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS SINCE 1882 


TEMPLE of ALLAH 
INCENSE 


The Daughters of Aimgs 
Would Have Burned It. 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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the “Fairy way / 


T'S all in the way you 

begin the day! Re- 
fresh and invigorate the 
skin with Fairy? Soap 
and you start with the 
confidence that ultimate 
cleanliness pives. 


Fragrant lather of shim- 
mering, white! Joy-lather, 
in a minute, that gently” 


It’s white! It’ 


s pure! 


probes the pores and ex- 
pels impurities. 


Just soap! Pure—whole- 
some soap. White all 
through —the age-old 
symbol of purity. 

cAnd the oval cake! The 
handy cake! Wears toa 
wafer without a break. 
Economical, of course! 


It floats! 





Hinps Honey anp Atmonp Cream is a soothing, 
refining cream that by daily use prevents any tend- 
ency to roughness or irritation. An invigorating 
cream that tones and freshens and protects the 
complexion from injury by dusty winds or chilly 
atmosphere. A cream that softens the skin to a 
velvety texture. And withal a cream so simple to 
apply, so sure in its improving results that it read- 
ily becomes the favored complexion cream of all 
whotry it. Its economy is due to the small amount 
required—only enough to moisten the skin. Let 
the use of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream be- 
come a part of your daily program, 
hance your pleasure. 


It will en- 
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Tue Ipeat Base For Powper. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is an excellent 
base for face powder. Apply just enough 
cream to the skin to moisten it. Allow it 
to nearly dry and then dust on the powder 
which is sure to cling. All unpleasant, sore 
conditions caused by wind and dust, espec- 
ially while motoring, will be avoided by 
the combination of Hinds Cream and 
Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder. This pow- 
der comes in four tints—white, flesh, pink 
and brunette. Samples 2 cents, trial box 
1§ cents, large box 60 cents. 


For Hospitat anp THE Sick Room. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is in constant use by surgeons 
and ‘nurses who not only use it to keep their own) 
skin soft and smooth but use it on their patients) 
The skin is apt to become dry and sore after long 
and severe illness and Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream quickly restores the natural texture of 

skin without making it oily, greasy or sticky. 


For MANicurINc—wiTHouT soreness. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream is now highly recommended as an aid in 
manicuring because it so agreeably softens the cuticle for req 
moval and prevents soreness; also, as it adds to the lustre of 
the nails. Altogether, it is a success for the entire mane 
curing process. 


All drug and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. We will mail a sample for 2 
cents cr a trial bottle for 6 cents. A try-out box of § samples, assorted, 10 cents, Booklet Free. 


A. 8S. HINDS CO. De 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
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